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INTRODUCTION 


The Chosen Generation 


“The hell this ain’t the most important hole in the world. I’m in it,” 
says Mauldin’s Willie. Every generation ha s t he illusion that it is 
li ving throi^h one of the most important penods in msto^ . Yet it 
cannot be denied that our generation has indeed, as President Roose- 
velt declared, “a rendezvous with destiny,” not for ourselves alone, 
not for the generation to come, but for mankind as a whole. We are 
preoccupied with social and political problems of surpassing magni- 
tude, including the atomic bomb. We are confronted with no less 
than the problem of assuring the survival of our civilization and even 
of mankind itself. 

The stream of human events has become a torrent. Providence, 
it would seem, impatient of the ever-widening gap between man’s 
power over nature and his moral helplessness to restrain his own ag- 
gressions, confronts this generation with the ultimate decision. Either 
we pull ourselves up by our moral bootstraps in order to banish war 
and insecurity or we shall be hurled without trace into the bottomless 
pit. We are the chosen generation. 

We have been living through not only war but economic and socio- 
political world revolution. The world over, we are witnessing the 
twilight of planless capitalism. Outside the United States the struggle 
is not between the capitalist and the communist economic systems, 
but between various forms of democratic socialism, on the one hand, 
and communism, on the other. All operate within the framework of 
a planned economy. 

In America, we still have to face the crisis. We face it because, 
despite the passage of the Employment Act of 1946, we are yet to 
make and implement irrevocably the national decision that it is the 
function and duty of our democratic society, acting through its 
national government in co-operation with industry and labor, to plan 
our economy to provide by whatever means necessary for full em- 
ployment. 

Under the aegis and impetus of government controls we have 
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achieved the highest peacetime records in employment, production, 
and national income. We have experienced shortages because our 
great industrial machine has been unable during reconversion to keep 
up with our expanding demands and pent-up purchasing power. We 
have been told that our salvation lies in a return to the good old days 
of the economic system that produced the one shortage to cure all 
shortages — the shortage of jobs. 

The wartime controls over production and the wage-price relation- 
ship have now been removed. There has been abroad in the land the 
lure to return to the unregulated private enterprise of the pre-Roose- 
velt era, though the siren call has been silent on how we were going 
to avoid the reefs of destruction on which once before our economy 
was brought to collapse. Significantly, within a year after the removal 
of wartime controls the Truman Administration asked Congress in 
November 1947 for enabling legislation to regulate our economy, 
including price, wage and materials allocation controls. The economic 
conditions which called forth this program may be accentuated, but 
have not been created by the projected Marshall Plan of aid for 
European economic rehabilitation. The need for government regula- 
tion of our economy is a permanent feature of our society. 

The trend toward the interpenetration of the economic and political 
processes is one of the chief characteristics of at least the past half 
century, and has manifested itself in every economy in the world. 
It has varied in its pace of development and form of manifestation, 
but it has become the common denominator of modern socioeconomic 
evolution. There must be some vital need in our economy which this 
phenomenon fulfills for it to survive in the process of historical 
selection. 

Obviously, such universality must be in response to a condition. 
We are dealing here with a fundamental condition of present-day 
society. 

It is the thesis of this study that an economy in which continuous 
planning is essential is inherent in our economic system, and that a 
managed economy founded on private enterprise, and democratically 
controlled and oriented, should be America’s contribution to modem 
statecraft and social systems. 

We, the world over, are now entering what may be called the 
“adminL'^trative state.” In order to appreciate its character, the nature, 
origin, and evolution of the state as an institution will be traced, not 
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alone in structural form but as embracing the social, economic, legal, 
psychological, geographic, military, cultural, and political forces that 
have influenced the development of society and of the state. A definite 
pattern of the evolution of the state becomes evident from the analysis 
and the governing principles are crystallized. Only by knowing 
whence we have come can we know whither we are going. Only by 
distinguishing the possible from the futile can we embrace the vital 
and discard the fatal. 

In this study we observe how the pattern and principles of political 
evolution found expression in the precapitalist economies. We watch 
the interplay of the same pattern and principles in the context of the 
historical evolution of the capitalist system, and note the same inex- 
orable trend to the interpenetration of the political and economic 
processes and to the evolution of a managed economy. Some of the 
chief approaches to planning, including the Employment Act of 
1946, are tested in the light of historical, social development and of 
our own cultural experience. It is these decisive criteria which point 
the way to the dynamically managed economy for private enterprise 
which is calculated by actual experience to achieve and maintain 
an expanding economy of full employment within the framework 
of our democratic tradition. 

As the contours of our economy and social structure are changing 
under the impact of forces not altogether understood, and as we are 
required to make difficult and at times drastic adjustments to the 
changing pattern of our society, we are compelled to undergo indi- 
vidual and collective soul searching. Whither democracy? Whither 
liberty? As the world is agonizingly pressing forward in its search 
for economic security, age-old problems have risen to the fore 
again in the matrix of present-day circumstances. Are liberty and 
security incompatible? Are authority and democracy irreconcilable? 
Is an economy in which planning is integral inimical to our democratic 
values? 

The meaning and incidence of democracy and of all types of 
freedom are set forth as well as the character of their expression in a 
managed economy. Though we cannot avoid the triumph of the 
administrative state, we can not only preserve freedom and democracy 
but can bring them to unprecedented fruition in the administrative 
state. This goes for economic and political freedom and for our civil 
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liberties. A specific program is outlined to make freedom of eicpression 
by press and radio more widespread. 

In conformance with the task of making the administrative state 
free and democratic, the crucial role of labor relations in our economy 
is explored: in their effect on the evolution of the administrative state, 
in the realities of industrial democracy and freedom, and in the im- 
plications of organized labor’s political activities. All this is analyzed 
in the light of the Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, which drastically amends the Wagner Act. A specific program 
is advanced for modifying our national labor policy in the sectors of 
the wage-price relationship, management-union rights and obligations, 
and intra-union democracy; and definite proposals are made in regard 
to the role of unions in politics. 

The universal trend to multiplication of governmental functions has 
brought into focus the issue whether government administrators are 
to be the servants or the masters of the people. The evolution of the 
realm of law and of governmental forms, organs, and functions and 
of sanctions and incentives is explored to determine what tools and 
techniques are at our disposal to endow the administrative state with 
the power to perform effectively its great tasks and at the same time 
to exact responsibility to the people by the government. The tradi- 
tional issues of federalism and the interrelationships of the legislative, 
executive, judicial, and administrative processes are re-examined in 
the context of a dynamically managed economy. From this emerges 
a program for an all-embracing government reorganization to bring 
our government machinery in line with the needs and imperatives 
of the democratic administrative state. 

The great task of securing freedom in the democratic administrative 
state is all-pervasive and involves every aspect of the modern state 
including its relationship to the world order. The latter problem, 
however, is the subject of a companion volume which is soon to follow. 

We are now at the crossroads of decision. The era of the Great 
Debate has opened in America. This is an opportune time to sound 
a warning against a return to the boom-bust cycle implicit in an 
unregulated economy. We can be certain of the emergence of the 
events analyzed, but not of the timetable. There may, of course, be 
an interlude in which laissez faire might prevail because of the pent-up 
domestic and foreign demand, but it will be only an interlude, and 
a costly one at that. The consequence will be another economic col- 
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lapse of even greater magnitude than that of 1929. The great lesson 
learned by our generation — that a democratic people can be the 
master of their economy and provide for themselves both security 
and freedom through government — is in danger of being discarded. 
It will not be forgotten. It is in the hearts of Americans, and will rise 
to their lips as do-nothing government ends, as it must, in depression. 

A politicist can afford to be ahead of his time. A statesman is one 
who keeps abreast of the times. A politician tries to catch up with 
the times. A reactionary is one who would bid the sun turn from west 
to east. It may be that those who will have the power will recognize 
that the government’s function in our economy, analyzed in this 
study, is dictated by a condition and not a theory. If so, then those 
who will hold the power of decision, and who act upon convictions 
similar to those expressed in this study, will be considered not 
academicians but statesmen, and America and the world will be 
spared a dangerous crisis. 

If we are to preserve democracy, it is up to our generation, in the 
economic realm, to commit ourselves to implementing Lincoln’s 
philosophy of government: “The legitimate object of government 
is to do for a community of people whatever they need to have done, 
but cannot do at all, or cannot do so well, in their separate and indi- 
vidual capacities.” 
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CHAPTER I 


Man and Tower 


I, MAN AND SOCIETY 

God created man in his own image, and ever since man has striven 
to become one with his creator. 

Man’s desires are limitless. To Cicero, “the thirst of desire is never 
filled, nor fully satisfied.”^ To Hobbes, mankind is in the throes of 
,^“a perpetual and restless desire of power after power that ceaseth 
only in Death.”^ For Buddha, “To conquer sorrow a man must an- 
nihilate the thirst of desire and the attachment of life.”^ To Hsun 
Tzu, the Confucian, “The nature of man is evil. His virtue is only 
an acquired goodness. Everyone is bent on profit. From following his 
lust for gain arise strifes and contentions, and the harmony of life is 
lost.” And to Lao Tzu, “The holy man hoards not . . . [his] reason 
is to accomplish but not to strive.”* 

Being man, he is forever driven to discover the workings of the 
universe, to glimpse into the outermost reaches of space, to conquer 
distance and time, and to harness the forces of nature to his will. He 
tries to scale the impenetrable barrier of the grave by dreaming of 
immortality. Like his creator, man wants to be omniscient, omnip- 
otent, and eternal. Man conceives of God in the image of his own 
boundless drives and vaulting ambitions. 

In fulfilling himself, however, man comes into contact with other 
men who like himself feel themselves to be centers of the universe. 
Man is an individual and yet a member of society. This dualism is 
fundamental in the history and destiny of man.*^ > 

The society of man is dynamic. Man has certain drives of a physio- 
logical and perhaps psychic nature: hunger, thirst, sex, reproduction, 
companionship — these are drives, needs, wants, which must be satisfied. 
But the manner of their satisfaction is not governed or determined 
instinctually. 

Man is neither wholly rational nor wholly irrational. Man’s drives 
or wants are irrationally determined but reason is mobilized for their 
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fulfillment. Man’s reason is not the mistress but the handmaiden of 
his strivings. There may yet come a time when man will reach that 
state of cultural maturitjj with which we associate the primacy of 
reason and its control over man’s strivings. Until the dawn of that 
bright day it is both a consolation and a promise that reason is not 
merely a metaphor and a symbol but a biologically verifiable part 
of human nature. 

Since reasoning is not automatic, the connection between man’s 
instinctual drives and their satisfaction is not as certain, invariable, 
and inexorable as is true of insects, whose instincts are all determining. 
The mode of fulfillment varies greatly. Man’s nature within limits 
is highly malleable. Individual and cultural mores show a variegated 
pattern. Another element producing variation in human society is 
that man is able to exist in more varied physical environments than 
any other animal. More important, man is able and does continually 
change his environment, creating new environments and new needs 
and modes of adjustment. Man’s knowledge and intelligence serve to 
alter not only man’s mode of satisfaction but also man’s physical and 
cultural environment. Man’s society is in constant flux due to the 
interaction of his organism, environment, social milieu, and the conflict 
among individuals in the same society, as well as the struggle among 
different societies. Therefore, no permanently static human society 
is likely to arise, as is true of the society of insects.® 

The totality of man’s modes of adjustment and fulfilling of his 
needs constitutes his culture and social environment. To individual 
man, his social environment is of much more consequence than his 
physical environment. In it he finds the accumulated wisdom and 
mores of the race which it evolved in the process of adjusting to the 
world. Individual man is not only the creature of his social environ- 
ment but also to a varying degree the creator, for in living his life 
he adds to and modifies the common treasure of the race. Even if his 
nature has not changed during the historical era, man is not putty, 
formless, shapeless, and without imperatives of his own inherent 
equipment. 

Man is truly plastic and has shown greater flexibility in scope of 
adjustment than any other representative of life, but man’s malleability 
has its limits. Since it has been assumed that human nature does not 
change, there has been a tendency among interpreters of culture and 
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history to consider the human factor as a constant and therefore to 
ignore it in favor of one or another factor in man’s variable environ- 
ment. It may be suggested that even the factor of constancy in human 
nature needs amplification if confusion is to be avoided, for, contrary 
to democratic dogma, man is not bom equal but with varying poten- 
tialities in instinctual drives and reasoning capacities. But to assume 
the factor of constancy does not justify excluding human nature from 
the influences molding society and culture. Geography^ and econom- 
ics® have emerged to claim priority as determinants of human destiny 
but have proved insufficient as exclusive or even principal agents of 
change. Yet there is no doubt that each of these and other factors® 
are powerful influences in varying degree and in different aspects. 

What is objectionable in cultural interpretation is the search after 
a deterministic key, which suggests a wholly quantitative mechanistic 
approach. It is impossible to weigh and evaluate factors which differ 
qualitatively. It is profitless, for instance, to compare and weigh the 
influence of climate, ownership of means of production, and contents 
of cultural ideas. The old controversy of heredity versus environ- 
ment has no meaning, just as it would be meaningless to claim that 
in a chemical compound one element is twice as important as another 
because their ratio is two to one. The proper scientific question to 
propound in social causation is not what priority to assign to each 
factor but how each component exercises its peculiar influence on 
the result. Our fate is neither wholly in the stars nor wholly in our- 
selves, but in both. 

Turning our back on the deterministic view of history does not, 
however, enthrone the equally erroneous polarized attitude that his- 
tory and social evolution are a caprice and no generalizations are 
feasible.^® No two human beings are exactly alike, have precisely the 
same social environment, or respond in the very same manner to the 
same stimuli, yet human beings do exhibit the same physiological and 
psychic drives conditioned by their culture, and their differences in 
intellectual abilities are only of degree and not of too wide a character 
at that. It is impossible to predict with certainty what a particular 
individual is going to do in a certain situation, for there is as yet no 
adequate technique for fully exploring the totality of an individual 
personality and its background. Nevertheless, we may formulate 
statistical generalizations concerning mass behavior in a given 
social configuration. We may also examine the interaction of man’s 
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natural potentialities with the various phases of his physical and social 
environment. 


2. man’s QUEST FOR POWER 

The satisfaction of man’s needs is not the consequence of automatic 
instinctual process, which is self -regulating and limited by fulfillment. 
It is the result of general drives which propel the thinking faculty to 
explore and manipulate the environment for the purpose of obtaining 
the means of satisfaction. Emphasis is on quest. The search for satis- 
faction is accompanied by psychic states, on the conscious and subcon- 
scious levels. Ambition, envy, love, hate are manifestations of man’s 
search for fulfillment. If the process were automatic there would be 
no psychic overtones. Our reflexes, for instance, are specific automatic 
responses devoid of psychic accompaniment.^^ 

Our drives with their psychic concomitants do not, however, cease 
upon achieving satisfaction. The release of tension that accompanies 
satisfaction is not only temporary but does not suspend activity or 
striving. Man is the only animal that is aware of the phenomenon of 
time and therefore of death. He is the only one with a consciousness of 
past, present, and future. He is therefore driven to plan the satis- 
faction of his future needs and wants. Since the environment differs 
for each individual and the mode of satisfaction is not automatic, man’s 
gratifications differ in degree according to the interaction of the means 
available and the individual involved. One man’s frustration may be 
another man’s fulfillment. 

Our social institutions and activities reflect and reinforce man’s 
implacable search for ever greater satisfactions. Our economic institu- 
tions provide a constant channel for the expression of our drives for 
the satisfaction of hunger, thirst, and the need for shelter. The family 
is man’s universal institution to satisfy his drive for sex and reproduc- 
tion, Our romantic literature, the movies, and our other escapist 
entertainment are evidence of man’s unsatisfied cravings in the realm 
of sex. 

Man’s constant drive to satisfy his needs, when multiplied by the 
totality of his wants, may be viewed as the drive to conquer his 
environment, social and physical. But in seeking to master his environ- 
ment man also changes it, creating a new one while escaping the 
shackles of the old. Man builds a technology with which he increases 
his economic satisfaction, but in so doing he also builds cities with 
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compulsions of their own which he seeks to master. Man’s quest for 
power and mastery over his environment is endless. 

One wonders, indeed, whether it is not quest for power over the 
environment rather than simple survival that is the driving spirit of 
evolution. That man is a social animal has been proclaimed by Aris- 
totle, and anthropology and psychology have sustained the assertion. 
To fulfill his physiologic needs and wants of sex and reproduction and 
even of hunger, thirst, and protection man must live in society. Even 
for the fulfillment of his psychic needs society is indispensable. What- 
ever its ideological uses, historically and biologically the idea of the 
‘‘social contract,” that man lived in a state of nature outside of regu- 
lated society, is without foundation/^ It is no fun to live alone. 

Although man is inseparable from society and an integral part of it, 
he is nevertheless an individual, the fulfillment of whose needs comes 
in conflict with the needs of others, while depending on them for satis- 
faction. It is not true that man’s interests arc necessarily opposed to 
those of society, for society affords man positive goods he cannot 
afford to be without. Not being an automaton, man must manage 
somehow to adjust himself to an ever-changing social flux. In this 
process he comes in conflict with other men similarly intent and 
engaged. Man must both compete and co-operate. It is this dualism in 
man’s relatedness to society that underlies human conflict. No science 
of man can be meaningful and fructifying unless this duality is cen- 
trally recognized. It is this dualism that underlies man’s psychic, 
social and political maladjustment. It is this dualism that underlies 
psychoanalytic inquiry, particularly in its explicit Freudian formula- 
tion.^^ To synthesize this duality is to usher in the dawn of the good 
society. 

Of particular significance is the dualism of man’s relationship to 
society when we realize that society is the sphere of man’s urge to 
power. 

Man’s quest for power can be viewed in conjunction with activities 
directed to satisfy his particular wants. To the extent that man’s quest 
for power is directed to the gratification of his elementary physiologic 
needs, it is not of social importance for it is dissipated in its limited 
task. Grubbing for a living leaves no energy for anything else except 
mating, which has ever been the lot and preoccupation of the mass of 
mankind. 

It is that residue of the quest for power which remains after the 
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elementary needs have been satisfied that makes the world go round. It 
is this aspect of power that is socially important, for it is in the social 
field that it finds its expression. It is this type of power that serves as 
an end in itself. This is ego power, for through it the ego expresses 
itself and thrives or shrivels. 

Since man’s quest for mastery of his environment is endless, the 
psychic manifestations of that activity have been detached from any 
tangible goals and have become themselves a distinct and recognizable 
psychic want, the lust for power. Individual men of course differ in 
the intensity of their power drives but there is no question that in one 
form or another in greater or less degree it is common to all men.^® 

The difference here between the abnormal and the normal is one of 
degree and not of kind. Grandeur delusions are a manifestation of 
certain types of insanity. The asylums are populated with Napoleons, 
Caesars, and even gods. But megalomania is not the exclusive posses- 
sion of the asylums. Not in ancient times, but in the twentieth cen- 
tury, not in some isolated habitat, but in the midst of a pragmatic 
mechanical civilization, Father Divine is “God Himself’ to his thou- 
sands of followers. Who said the age of faith and god-making is 
over? 

Man’s impulse to power need not take pathological or antisocial 
expression. Ambition to excel in one’s work or profession, which 
often entails real sacrifice, may be shared by many long after eco- 
nomic need has been left behind. The scientist or the inventor is 
driven not solely by need to gain the applause of his fellow men but 
by curiosity to discover the secrets of nature and to manipulate them 
for his purpose. But this activity itself is obviously power motivated 
and manifested. That knowledge is power is generally acknowledged. 
To solve a riddle, to put together a puzzle picture affords pleasurable 
sensations because the ego is enhanced by overcoming obstacles. The 
excitement experienced by those pursuing creative intellectual labors 
may sometimes approach ecstasy. Philosophers need not be pitied. 
They are incontinent in their lust for power of a kind. The great and 
the good among us as well as the evil have drives for power. The 
difference is in the form in which the drive for power expresses itself, 
whether it is or is not socially beneficial or approved. 
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CHAPTER II 

Socialization of Tower 


I. MECHANISMS FOR INCREASING MEANS OF SATISFACTION 

How, then, does society socialize man’s lust for power? For socialize 
it it must. Otherwise society would explode and dissolve from the 
internal conflict of man against man. Socializing power means curbing, 
conditioning, or taming it to socially approved and useful expression. 
We are not concerned in this connection with any value judgment 
of cultural concinnity and as to whether the communal goals or criteria 
are generally valid. 

What are the mechanisms of socialization of power? For an answer 
we must probe into man’s religion, ethics, psychology, sociology, and 
history. There are generally two ways to satisfy our drive for power. 
The first, and the direct, approach is to increase the means productive 
of satisfaction. The second, and indirect, approach is to curb our 
desires. 

In dreams, in which one’s power is infinitely magnified, man, the in- 
dividual man, escapes reality.^ Daydreaming may be considered as 
another normal expression of the same tendency. Certain philosophic 
systems, solipsism, for instance, serve the same purpose.^ The most 
important institutionalized form of unlimited satisfaction is institu- 
tionalized religion. One of the most socially significant inventions of 
mankind is the concept of a life beyond the grave. In return for abid- 
ing by the social conventions of the community, the utmost desires 
and the deepest cravings of the individual are to be satisfied in the 
hereafter. Pie in the sky.^ Each cultural community, including Mo- 
hammedan,^ Hebrew^ and Christian,^ creates heaven in the image of 
its own wants, deprivations, and social aspirations. 

But life in the hereafter is a place not only of rewards but also of 
punishments. Those who flaunt the will of the community are con- 
signed to hell. In the hereafter, not only one’s expressions of love and 
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friendliness receive fulfillment but also one’s hates, hostilities, and 
aggressions. Hell can be made rugged for those we do not fancy. 
Moreover, the salutary separation of the incidence of hate and love 
in hell and heaven, respectively, removes any ambivalent and con- 
flicting reaction and consequent guilt feeling. A complete catharsis 
and power satisfaction is achieved.*^ 

Marxist conception of religion as the “opium of the masses” and 
Freud’s calling it an illusion do not of course stigmatize this phe- 
nomenon out of existence.® Since mankind as a whole has had to sub- 
sist throughout history on an economy of scarcity, a well-stocked 
heaven has served an indispensable need. Religion has persisted too 
long and too universally to be dismissed as a planned device to keep 
the masses in subjection and a racket for the benefit of the priesthood, 
though there is no denying the recurrence of such uses of religion. 
Religion, like every human institution, has its pathology. Certain 
church excrescences no more explain religion than prostitution ex- 
plains sex, or graft is the whole of politics. 

It is significant that communism’s original hostility to religion gave 
way in Russia to a revival and absorption of the national Russian 
Orthodox Church by the Soviet dictatorship. Both communism and 
nazism lacked the supernatural or at least superhuman element to make 
them all-sufficient in the long run as mass faiths. Since dictatorships 
emphasize the transference of the father image to their leader by 
apotheosizing him, dictatorships more than democracies have need 
of a state religion.® Thus communism and fascism had the alternative 
of either going to the bother of creating their own supernatural sym- 
bolic system or coming to terms with and using one already in exist- 
ence. The latter of course is preferable, since the masses of the people 
are already conditioned to the old symbolism and there is no need 
to resort to the difficult task of breaking old patterns and creating 
new ones. 

This is actually what happened in Russia, Germany, and Italy. The 
difficulties that the Catholic Church and the Soviet government have 
experienced in trying to work out a modus vivendi are not due to 
inherent imcompatibilities between the two ideologies but to the re- 
luctance of a totalitarian dictatorship to share power over the masses 
with another imperium. The Russian church is nationally controlled. 
Not so the papacy. 

Freud’s condemnation of religion has not, however, prevented him 
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from paying it the strongest compliment — emulation. The psycho- 
analytic interview and the confessional must ultimately be based on 
the same validation. Religious conversion and psychoanalytic reorien- 
tation are not unlike. Understandably there are variations in modes, 
rationale, and sanctions but that may amount to differences in termin- 
ology. Advances in the knowledge of human behavior and relation- 
ships may frequently be no more than restatements suitable to the 
spirit of the times. 

Religion, though historically perhaps the principal, is not the only 
means of socializing power by deflecting its expression to desirable 
channels. The ideologies of modern dictatorships are instructive in 
this respect. By the supplementary device of identification with the 
leader, the cause, and the race, the masses are goaded into expanding 
their egos vicariously to world-wide scope through the triumph of 
the leader and the country. Full scope is afforded in the war dance for 
the expression of mass aggressions, hostilities, and hate by directing 
them against a scapegoat, at first internal and then external. 

In Nazi Germany, the Jews were the first victims and then came 
the English, French, and Russians — all in league to encircle the peace- 
ful Germans. In Russia the Trotskyist and other purgees absorbed all 
the accumulated resentments and aggressions resulting from the priva- 
tions and sacrifices the masses had to undergo, and then came the 
hated foreign reactionaries. Now it is the “monopoly capitalists,” 
principally of the United States, who allegedly seek to encircle Rus- 
sia. The social value of this technique is obvious. All love and at- 
tachment is directed toward the community and its leadership while 
all blame, hostility, and resentment for dissatisfaction are deflected 
against the conspiring foreigners. Not only is internal peace and na- 
tional cohesiveness thereby served, but national expansion is advanced. 
The myth of encirclement, if persistently propagated, must lead to 
war because the accumulated emotional tensions must seek release.^® 

Another technique for encouraging the full expression of power 
in socially approved channels is to transfer its application from man 
to things, from domination of man to control over nature and art, 
from fighting to work. Work as a compulsive expression is familiar 
in psychiatry. On the social level this phenomenon is dominant in 
pioneer countries and at the beginning of an industrial era when capi- 
tal goods must be built up, often at the expense of the standard of 
living of the masses.^^ Lassez-faire capitalism was its economic, ex- 
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pression in England and the United States; Stakhanovism and other 
characteristics in the Russian system.^® The phenomenally rapid de- 
velopment of North America is inseparable from the complete free 
play that was given to the American to indulge his drive for power 
in terms of acquisitiveness. So preoccupied became the American em- 
pire builders with internal development that, except for a few hap- 
hazard imperialistic ventures, there was no surplus energy and interest 
for a consistent expansion outward of a territorially imperialistic 
character once the continental limits were reached. 

To the extent that an individual sublimates his power drives in 
what Veblen called the “instinct of workmanship,”^^ he has less need 
for dominating drives toward his fellow man. Striving for excellence 
and perfection in one’s labors in the arts and sciences is one way, a 
salutary one not always on the conscious level, of establishing implied 
dominion over man. Sublimation involves the gratification of a need 
not by the direct method, which may be blocked, but by substitute 
expression, socially approved.^® 

Canalizing man’s quest for power into work drives, when com- 
bined with the proper economic system, contributes to the creation 
of economic abundance, which is an important mechanism for the 
socialization of power. This is especially important in its effect on 
the mass of the people. Economic privation sharpens competition for 
the means to satisfy man’s elementary needs. Man’s insecurity and 
aggressions are increased. The mass of the people are then more sus- 
ceptible to hate propaganda and less amenable to humanitarian im- 
pulses. Particularly in democratic countries, where the mass exercises 
some influence on the framing of policy, no political system can be 
considered stable unless it provides economic security for the mass 
of the people. 

Similar to work drives as agencies for the socialization of the quest 
for power among the masses are sports. Man’s combativeness, aggres- 
sion, and sadism, which find their greatest freedom in war, are subli- 
mated in spons, both for participants and for spectators. As sublimated 
expression mass sports are superior to work, for they involve directly 
the conflict of man against man. Just as an inoculation induces a 
disease but in a minor, harmless form, so do sports re-enact the war 
drama in full emotional tone but without the terrific actual cost. 
There is the same fascination of the horror of direct physical conflict, 
blood, striving, devils, enemies, heroes, defeat, victory, anger, brother- 
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hood, and mass solidarity — all the psychological equivalents of war. 
Men being what they are, it is indicative of a far higher cultural level 
for Americans to shout for the sleep-inducing blow than for the 
Germans to Sieg Heil the extermination of millions. 

2. MECHANISMS FOR CONTROLLING MAn’s WANTS 

Up to this point the mechanisms of socializing power that increase 
the means of gratification have been analyzed. The second, the in- 
direct, method of satisfaction is by reducing and controlling the drive 
for power. Some of the mechanisms already discussed contribute to 
both — controlling drives and furnishing means for their gratification. 
Religion is pre-eminent in this. While affording free play to the ex- 
pansion of the ego in its afterlife phase, organized religion has almost 
universally preached curbing man’s desires. “Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity,” broods Ecclesiastes. Asceticism has been an almost universal 
phenomenon in all religions. It has probably received its extreme ex- 
pression in Buddhism. Nirvana, the Hindu heaven, is the state of 
complete absence of any desires. It is the essence of the stoic discipline 
reduced to the ultimate.^® Self-control, moderation, humanity, reason- 
ableness are recurrent themes in religion and ethics through the ages.^"^ 
They have become the attributes of maturity, the norm of modem 
psychiatry.^® 

The one great exception to the emphasis on curbing our inordinate 
wants has been German Kultur, The German atrocities in both world 
wars were not acts of passion but measures of policy adopted to 
achieve the German purpose of demographic superiority over Ger- 
many’s neighbors. The highest purpose of our Judeo-Christian ethic 
is to tame our animal instincts and our lust for power. The German 
has looked within himself^® and found the Nazi beast to be good and 
worthy of survival and domination. He bade him to cast off all human 
inhibitions and act openly as the beast. 

Control of the drive for power has been achieved by the mecha- 
nism known as identification. The individual’s quest for power is 
curbed so far as his own personality is concerned through his identifi- 
cation with some other individual or cause whose power quest he 
adopts as his own. In our society it is usually the wife who identifies 
herself with her husband and expresses her urge to power through his 
strivings. The extent of this identification is a good measure of the 
cohesiveness of the marital relationship- A disadvantaged minority 
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indulges to the utmost its tendency to identification with some prom- 
inent member of the group who has achieved success. The rise of 
AI Smith symbolized the triumph of their aspirations to the urban 
immigrant population. Union members find personal gratification 
when their leaders walk with the mighty of the land.^® 

Identification is important in the realm of politics. It is the essence 
of the relationship between leaders and followers. The latter, depend- 
ing upon the intensity of the movement, find a greater or lesser 
degree of ego satisfaction through identification with the personality 
and cause of the leader. Submission is the role of the followers and 
domination that of the leader. Although sadistic and masochistic 
tendencies are present in the same individual, in the leader the sadistic 
tendencies are predominant while the masochistic characteristize the 
followers, particularly in their attitude toward the leader. In dictator- 
ships, where the core of political morality is found in abject obedience 
to infallible authority, the leaders must be deified, so that the ego 
drives of the mass may find superlative gratification in the godlike 
leader.^^ Observe the apotheosis of Hitler and Stalin. 

In democracies, on the other hand, where the leaders have to obtain 
the consent of the governed, they are not revered during their life- 
time.^^ Although there is still identification between leaders and fol- 
lowers, democratic ideology gives primacy to the people, not to the 
leaders. The voice of the people, not that of the leader, is the voice 
of God. Not the leaders but the people are infallible. Through demo- 
cratic identification, the individual participates in all aspects of the 
government, although actually this may be wide of the mark. The 
ultimate expression of follower-leader identification is in religion, 
where humility and resignation is a great virtue and ecstasy is ex- 
perienced by the believer in surrendering his will completely to that 
of the Almighty. Man becomes one with God by fusing with him.^^ 
Identification can be with the community or an organization. In 
this way the latter receives the benefits of the power exertions of the 
members working themselves out in the aggrandizements of the com- 
mon association. An interesting illustration is the Roman Catholic 
Church. The institution of celibacy deprives the priesthood of the 
varied normal expressions of power drives which might deflect them 
from the church. There is no family to absorb the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the priests. The church is the only avenue open through 
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which their power drives can be satisfied. The egos of the priests can 
find expression only through the power and glory of the church. 

Identification with ideas has played an exceptionally dynamic role 
in history. Man projects his personality and ego to the things about 
him and appropriates them by making them part of his ego. Owner- 
ship is an extension of the ego and its elimination is painful to man. 
Throughout history, men have invested their personalities in ideas and 
have therefore zealously defended them, to preserve the integrity 
and security of their egos. One of the greatest hindrances to a scien- 
tific approach to social problems is that men convert suitable ideas 
into faiths or ideologies, which satisfy deep-seated human yearnings. 
No amount of rational argumentation is likely to succeed in breaking 
the tie between the believer and his ideology, for this would cause a 
breach in the ego and would undermine its security. Only where 
some event creates a conflict between the ego and those who per- 
sonify the idea will a divorce take place. The process of divorcement 
or disillusionment is so painful, because of the void created by the 
removal of certainty, that unquestioning devoutness is transformed 
to unreasoning opposition. 

Marxist ideology has exercised a tremendous influence on the minds 
of recent generations. The liberals and radicals of the Western world, 
expressing their quest for power by seeking to reform or make over 
the economic system, shared and were conditioned by the same ter- 
minology as the Russian revolutionists. Their ego satisfactions were 
therefore closely identified with Soviet destiny. Businessmen, because 
fascism presumed to defend private property, easily forgave Mus- 
solini and Hitler the excesses of fascism and nazism as long as they 
made the trains run on time and eliminated free labor unions. Having 
been seduced by fascist terminology into identifying their fate with 
fascism, they could not see that fascism does not lead to the triumph 
of the businessman’s civilization but to the emergence of a new ruling 
class that would lead capitalism to catastrophe. Similarly with West- 
ern liberalism. Having clothed their aspirations with Marxist nomen- 
clature, many among the liberals have been prone to identify Russia 
with their dreams of a proletarian revolution leading to a free, peace- 
ful, and classless society. Th^t Russian reality did not conform with 
their wishes made many of them impervious to reason and ready to 
lapse into a schizophrenic double-standard political morality. Civil 
liberties, democracy, disarmament, nonintervention — all these are 
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quite proper for the United States and Britain, but not for Russia. 
The more the class-ridden imperialist absolutism of Russia becomes 
exposed, the more infallible the Russians become. Stalin can do no 
wrong and never changes his mind. Any apparent changes in the party 
line is deceptive to the uninitiates. It is really history that changes. 

It is only when some sensitive devotees come in contact with Rus- 
sian realty or have their emotional gears stripped by the frequent 
shifts in the party line that disillusionment sets in and the believer is 
cast adrift. But man abhors insecurity, for it undermines his ego. And 
so, many a former fellow traveler finds anchor in the harbor of ex- 
treme antisovietism. 

Idea identification is not the monopoly of the masses. In its extreme 
intensity it is the characteristic of the select who dedicate their lives 
to a cause. We call them fanatics but for good or evil it is these 
intense natures who build religions, formulate ideologies, propagate 
scientific truth, and prophesy and organize revolutions. Inflamed by 
the vision, they are ready to embrace martyrdom for themselves as 
weU as for others. When a concatenation of these molders of destiny 
with the right combination of social circumstances takes place, his- 
tory echoes their fury and the face of society is transmuted. 

When the troubled earth begins to subside and the revolutionary 
lava starts to cool off, it is not the orators, the theoreticians, who sur- 
vive but the organizers and the manipulators of political machines. 
The idea men are among the first of its children to be devoured by 
revolution.^^ Danton gives way to Robespierre and Trotsky and 
Bukharin to Stalin. Intellectualism is a hindrance to enduring day-to- 
day political leadership. Intellectuals have too close an identification 
with their governing ideas to be able to shed them easily as a sacrifice 
to the expediency of remaining in power. The party machine has 
only one loyalty: to gain and hold power. Loyalty to ideas is a hin- 
drance to a machine politician, although ideas must be used as sym- 
bols in the political arena for the benefit of the customers. It is states- 
men like Lincoln and Roosevelt who possess the politician’s flexibility 
within the framework of long-term tenacity of purpose. 

The displacement phenomenon is another device of power sociafi- 
zation of importance in the political and economic fields. It may be 
considered another aspect of the identification mechanism and oper- 
ates through the process of cultural conditioning. Through it the 
attitudes, emotions, loyalties, and configurations of the family are 
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displaced toward the state and other organizations.^ The king has 
been referred to as the father of his children and the employer con- 
ceives of himself as the paterfamilias of one great happy family. When 
the employees of this type of employer join a union, he takes it as a 
personal affront to a devoted father by ungrateful children.^® In dis- 
placement, filial devotion becomes school spirit or even patriotism. 

One of the most effective devices for socialization of power to 
induce socially approved behavior on the part of the mass of the 
people is the proclivity of mankind to conform. Some consider 
the need for approval by his fellows as man’s strongest motiva- 
tion.^’^ The gang spirit, climbing on the band wagon, the warming 
sense of belonging, all these are reflections of man’s fear of being 
alone and out of society. Even the rebel is no exception, for he chooses 
a select loyalty which gives him the strength to defy the prevailing 
social climate. To gain the approval of his fellows and thereby ex- 
press his impulse to power, man will to a limit sacrifice on occasion 
the satisfaction of his biologic needs, even life itself. It is the stuff of 
which heroism, sacrifice, and patriotism are made. When cultivated 
with the proper indoctrination it is the cement of society, enabling a 
community to survive at the expense of its individuals. 

The desire for conformity is the driving force for the transforma- 
tion as well as the endurance of mores. From the desire for con- 
formity and adjustment may be deduced the principle that theories 
of human behavior and motivation carry within them the germ of 
their own validation. The masked savage goes through the motions 
of the beast whose likeness he wxars.“^ 

Man’s need for conformity is chiefly responsible for society’s ex- 
ercising its authority over man through the irrational aspects of con- 
science, or what Freud has called the superego.^® 

Reason is the solvent of irrational social authority but not of social 
ties. On the contrary, reason seeks to strengthen the social bonds by 
exposing the irrationality of the conflict between man and society. 
Its purpose is to provide socially acceptable modes of expression for 
the human drives, which do not depend on irrational sanctions as do 
the other modes of socializing power. Because of that, reason’s role 
in reorienting and canalizing irrational drives has not been notably 
successful in history. Only the select few may claim that they 
have synthesized man’s duality on the plane of reason. TTiat, how- 
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ever, does not mean that social intelligence has been completely 
powerless. 

Reason must be distinguished from rationalization, which is the 
process of defending antisocial expressions of ego power by assigning 
to them socially approved motives.®® The objective of rationalization is 
to counteract and defeat the socialization of power. While the pur- 
pose of society is to convince the individual that what is good for 
society is good for him, by rationalization the individual seeks to con- 
vince society and himself that what is good for him is good for so- 
ciety. This underlies most of the propaganda of the pressure groups. 
Rationalization is at the bottom of every philosophy, particularly 
political theory. When faith begins to crumble philosophy comes to 
the rescue.®^ Thomas Aquinas lends a helping hand to Paul of Tarsus. 
In the Declaration of Independence the Founding Fathers, like all 
revolutionists, evidenced a need to justify their cause before the world. 
The need for justifying our desires in terms of the common good 
is abundant proof of the hold that the community has over the indi- 
vidual. It is also the measure of the triumph of democratic ideology 
as a moral mechanism. Even Hitler found it necessary to justify his 
leadership by proclaiming that he knew best what was good for the 
people. Rationalization is the shield of the elite against the encroach- 
ments of the masses.®'^ It is one of the chief ingredients of ideologies. 

One more mechanism for socialization of power needs to be con- 
sidered: tangible checks to its exercise. These checks may be in the 
form of competition from other individuals in the community 
from the coercive powers of the community as a whole. They 
present in all societies, and at all times. When the individual’s quest 
for power comes in conflict with these checks or where such conflict 
impends, in most cases it is to some extent curbed in its direct expres- 
sion, and socially approved avenues are resorted to for its exercise. 
The manner of the adjustment of the individual to these social checks 
on his quest for power is of the essence of social and political 
struggle.®® 

To implement the various mechanisms for the socialization of power 
society resorts to a number of instruments and sanctions. It uses the 
symbolism and ceremonials of religion, of class, group associations, 
and of nationalism. It utilizes the propaganda of the deed as well as 
of the word. It resorts to all forms of power: military, economic, 
political, ideological, and rational. It has had at its disposal through- 
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out history all sorts of myths and sanctions of authority: deity, race, 
will of the people, reason, science.®^ Most of these appear in combina- 
tion in any given social situation. The nature of the combination of 
mechanisms of socialization of power and their instruments and sanc- 
tions varies with the type or form of government.®® 

Where the social situation is such that the mechanisms of socializa- 
tion of power work with reasonable success, the society is said to 
reach an equilibrium in which the conflicts among men’s quests for 
power are reduced to governable proportions. However, where cir- 
cumstances alter to such an extent that the mechanisms for socializa- 
tion of power no longer operate successfully, social upheavals and 
revolutions are the result and man’s quest for power sheds the re- 
straining influence of traditions and mores and seeks direct expres- 
sion.®® Everything is fair in love and war — and in revolutions. In 
revolutions the mailed fist is stripped of the velvet glove. Naked 
power, violence, combined with deceit, fraud, and cruelty, becomes 
the ultimate sanction of authority, and the crown of success adorns 
the brow of the most determined and ruthless. Those who seek the 
places of the mighty will not cast aside needful weapons, nor will 
those who are dethroned. The struggle for power then exhibits its 
Machiavellian character, for both the ins and the outs lack individual 
security, the necessary condition for a peaceful society.®^ The opera- 
tion of the mechanisms for socialization of power produces an em- 
phasis on security which pleases, shelters, and tames the ego. In times 
of upheaval the ego’s security is undermined and the quest for power 
must begin all over again to find gratifications. Insecurity activates 
the quest for power, and when that insecurity operates in the eco- 
nomic field the struggle is embittered and sharpened to extremes. 
The quest for power then takes the elementary form of a struggle 
for survival to satisfy the elementary wants of food and shelter. 

It has become commonplace to observe the cruelty, ruthlessness, 
deceit, violence, bloodiness, and unreason of our times.®® The revo- 
lution of our day in the domestic and international realms has 
weakened and destroyed the mechanisms for the socialization of man’s 
quest for power, thereby creating chaos, insecurity, and a relentless 
struggle for power. Not until the social, economic, and politicaf forces 
internally and externally reach a degree of balance in the power 
struggle will peace prevail and man’s inhumanity to man become 
manageable. 
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This does not end the analysis of man’s drive for power. A further 
examination can most advantageously be undertaken by analyzing 
its ramifications in the various aspects of the state. 

In conclusion, two questions should be dealt with. First, does man’s 
quest for power have also an opposite tendency? The doctrine of 
opposite tendencies in human drives is widely accepted. We have 
seen that man’s impulse to power may express itself through identifi- 
cation with a leader’s lust for power through abject submission to 
that leader. Whether such submissiveness exists as a direct and not a 
derivative impulse of the drive for power is not certain. In other 
words, whether Aristotle’s dictum that men are “masters” or “slaves” 
by nature has some psychological basis or is merely an attempt to 
justify a social system by its results is shrouded in doubt.^® What is 
probable is that men differ in the strength and character of their im- 
pulse to power as in all other physical and mental traits. Ambivalent 
as each man may be in his tendencies to domination or submission, one 
or the other tendency is usually dominant and is conditioned in the 
interplay of man’s innate equipment with his total environment. What 
may also be posited is that man’s drive for power may be subject to 
degeneration as is his sex drive or his other capacities. 

The second objection that might be raised to the foregoing analy- 
sis is that the concept of man’s drive for power does not sufficiently 
allow for man’s so-called altruistic inclinations. Yet the power theory 
is amoral, for the drive for power may have so-called self-regarding 
as well as altruistic expressions. Hitler’s drive for world domination 
and a scientist’s striving for achievement may both be different ex- 
pressions of the same impulse to power, but what a difference in 
expression or result. Both Hitler and the scientist may be considered 
selfish, since both do what pleases them. But if Hitler’s cruelties, ag- 
gressions, hostility, and hatred are expressions of innate potentialities 
for evil present in man, it is also true that in varying degree man has 
great potentialities in his nature for good as well.'*® Perhaps man’s 
altruistic impulses of love, tenderness, and sacrifice for others are, as 
it has been suggested, derivatives of man’s sexual and reproduction 
drives.* But in any case the probability is that these potentialities are 
equally innate. Man carries within him the seeds of God and of the 
devil. It is the altruistic impulses that facilitate the socialization of 
man’s lust for power. 
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CHAPTER III 


Organization and Tower 


I. POLITICAL POWER 

Political power arises from man’s striving to master his social en- 
vironment.^ Since the social environment is based on the wills of the 
individuals who compose a community, mastery of the social environ- 
ment involves control of the wills of the members of society or com- 
munity. Exercise of control over the wills of others is the function 
of political power. Politics is the struggle of wills for mutual control 
within a sphere of power.^ Political control is not coextensive with 
domination. It may include domination, but is not limited to it. Co- 
operation also is a mode of control. 

The most obvious sphere of power for the exercise of political 
control has traditionally been the state, but political power is not 
limited in its application to the state. It is present in any association 
of individuals. Common speech gives recognition to this social phe- 
nomenon. That there is too much politics in a lodge, fraternity, busi- 
ness, church, or some charitable organization has been a frequent 
observation. Nor is the family free from politics. However subtly and 
imperceptibly it works itself out, the marital relationship involves a 
struggle of wills for supremacy. Since the control of wills in the mari- 
tal relationship expresses itself on the psychic level, a definite decision 
in the contest of wills is as satisfying to the subordinate as to the 
dominant partner, if both positions correspond to their psychic needs. 

In economic activities, political power is utilized wherever it is 
necessary to organize the wills of the participants for a common pur- 
pose. Here is the distinction between economic and political power. 
Tilling the soil, operating a machine, or performing directly any work 
is economic in character, but the act of organizing, directing, and 
supervising men in the performance of economic tasks is political in 
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character. Industrial management is political power applied to the 
economic realm. 

Similarly, in church, fraternal, and other associations political 
power consists of controlling the will of the members to advance 
the common purposes. Military organizations more than any other 
type of association are characterized by the prevalent use of political 
power. Unquestioning obedience to the commands of a superior and 
the rigid hierarchical structure of military forces bespeak absolutist 
dominance — the most primitive form of controlling the will of man. 

While political power is universally present in all types of or- 
ganized activities, it also makes use of all types of power. Men are 
made to obey commands by military or physical force or by the fear 
of its application, by the fear of economic retaliation or by expecta- 
tion of economic rewards, or because they are convinced that their 
obedience is sanctioned by authority or is to their benefit. The latter 
result is obtained by the use of myths, symbols and ceremonials, which 
are found in all religious and secular ideologies and are transmitted 
through law, custom, propaganda, and education. The means em- 
ployed to obtain and exercise political power may be as broad in 
scope as the mechanisms and sanctions used to socialize power.^ In 
fact, socialization of power may be viewed as a political act when it 
has as its purpose the control of the individual wills composing a 
community. 

What is the purpose of political power as distinguished from its 
function? Since man in the satisfaction of his needs finds himself in 
competition with his fellows, he seeks to control the wills of his fel- 
lows in order to protect and increase his share of the total means 
available for gratification of his wants. As one student put it, politics 
is “who gets what, when, how.”^ Political power, however, is not 
limited to competition to obtain means of satisfying our physiological 
wants. It is useful in the competition to satisfy man’s drive for power 
over and above what is necessary to satisfy his elementary needs, in 
other words, that which we have called his ego power. In fact, politi- 
cal power has been the chief means for the most extravagant expres- 
sion of man’s quest for power. Alexander and Napoleon, Genghis 
Khan and Hitler — the world’s conquerors throughout history have 
not been those with shrinking egos given to self-abnegation. 

The reason why politics has throughout history been the main field 
for the expression of power is that up to modem times man lacked 
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the technology to make much of a dent in his quest for mastery over 
his natural environment. His drive for power even to satisfy his ma- 
terial wants was canalized into a drive for power over his fellows. 
To escape from the dreariness of monotonous backbreaking toil man 
sought control over others. The only way to get sufficient of the 
world’s goods for oneself has been to deprive others of their share. 
The reason that the Greeks never called slavery into question is that 
their economy was not sufficiently productive to enable everyone 
to enjoy the goods, and particularly the leisure, required to cultivate 
the virtues of the good life. The good society had therefore to be 
limited to the few.® 

What is perhaps a more significant factor in fashioning political 
power as a most powerful weapon is the psychic need that man has 
for his fellow creatures. His dependence on them for such ego satis- 
factions as love, glory, prestige, and achievement makes control over 
them highly gratifying and failure of control frustrating. Man’s evalu- 
ation of himself is not absolute, but is relative to the position of others 
in the social hierarchy. The process of controlling one’s fellows has 
involved the expression of man’s most primitive and emotionally most 
productive drives and impulses, sex, murder, sadism, masochism. More 
men want to be Napoleon than Newton. 

2. THE NATURE AND PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 

Out of the competition of wills to establish control within a power 
system or relationship organization is born. As soon as control is es- 
tablished between two or more individuals, organization is present, 
for organization is the control of the wills of individuals directed to 
a definite purpose. Since the function of political power is to exercise 
control over the wills of others, political power is the basis of organ- 
ization irrespective of the purpose of a particular organization. Nor 
is the purpose ever lacking when two or more wills enter into a con- 
trol system, whether that control is achieved by domination or co- 
operation, for man seeks to control the wills of his fellows to ensure 
the means of satisfying his needs. The great organizations of society 
may be classified according to the elementary needs they purpose 
to satisfy.® Economic organization supplies us with the means of 
satisfying our hunger, thirst, and need of shelter. The family organi- 
zation furnishes us with outlets for the satisfaction of our sex hunger 
and reproduction drives. Through the state organization we obtain 
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protection against internal disorder and the external Nor are 

our psychic needs neglected as the multiplicity of churches, schools, 
libraries, theaters, and fraternal societies indicates. 

A prerequisite to the birth of organization is the existence of a 
system of power, that is, a sphere or area of experience where two 
or more individual units come in contact or in relation to each other. 
The most obvious type of a sphere of power is spatial. For people to 
form an organization they must be in contact or in communication 
with one another. Geographical propinquity is therefore indispensable 
in the formation and development of primitive communities and loses 
its importance as means of communication develop. The concept of 
a sphere of power in geographical terms is essential to an understand- 
ing of international relations. 

Spheres of power may be determined also by the type of activity 
involved. Those engaged in the same business or profession in the same 
community may be said to be contained in the same economic power 
sphere, where their competition to establish a power control results 
in the organization of men along common economic interests: em- 
ployer associations or labor unions.*^ 

The organization that comes into being when control of wills is 
established within a power system may be temporary or permanent, 
depending upon the purpose that animates the participants and their 
capacities as organizers. The transitory, organizationally rudimentary 
character of a lynching mob may be contrasted with the highly crys- 
tallized millennial Roman Catholic Church. 

The tendency, however, of social organizations is to project them- 
selves in terms of time as much as possible within their system of 
power. This and other characteristics of organizations are due to the 
fact that organizations are the vehicles for the operation of man’s 
drives or quest for power. Since man’s impulse to power is limitless, 
organizations too exhibit the same power drives. Organizations and 
institutions have a tendency to continue their existence long after the 
reason for their being has evaporated. 

Another tendency of organization due to man’s limitless quest for 
power is to expand in size. In this connection man’s lust for power 
expresses itself in a drive for monopoly in behalf of a particular or- 
ganization within its system of power. The psychological weakness 
of the classical capitalist theory is that its basic assumption of self- 
regulated competition does not sufficiently recognize man’s use of 
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political aridl economic power to avoid competition.® Man abhors 
competition. He seeks to avoid it in love, in business, and in inter- 
national relations, for it undermines his security and is a check to his 
quest for power. We are less than fond of the competitor for the 
affections of those we love. Monopoly is man’s goal, not competition, 
even in games and sports where the results are not fraught with as 
much impon as in conflicts where the stakes are men’s lives and for- 
tunes. It is not competition that we seek, but competition which leads 
to victory. Unless competition is enforced by some supervising au- 
thority it tends to disappear from its system of power and be replaced 
by monopoly,® 

Another reflection of man’s quest for power is the tendency of 
organization to increase the scope of its activities and functions, there- 
by enhancing the intensity of organization. Power can be multiplied 
extensively or intensively. Organization may grow by an increase in 
membership or in the controls over members. Both methods are culti- 
vated. 

Christianity began with the injunction to give unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s but, as the church became secure it sought 
to establish its dominion over Caesar. The struggle between church 
and state is one of the great issues throughout history and is evident 
even in democracies, where church and state are separated.^® 

What contributes to the trend toward expansion of organizational 
functions is the complex character of our society and the consequent 
difficulty of drawing lines of demarcation between various spheres 
of activity. The increasing conflict and overlapping of activities of 
government agencies is one example.^^ The complexity of society 
contributes to increasing the power systems or spheres within which 
organizations operate. This obviously expands the scope of monopoly 
drives of organizations in terms of functions as well as size. 

Another principle of organization is the tendency to evolve from 
the simple to the complex. Increase in the size of an organization and 
in the scope of its functions contributes to making it more complex. 
How this complexity is proliferated and the nature of the process 
constitute one of the most significant elements in social and political 
evolution. 

The initial governing principle to be considered is the differenti- 
ation of the status of the individual wills in relation to the control 
system established by organization. When two individuals enter into 
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a control system of wills, an indispensable differentiation occurs in 
the status of the component wills. The differentiation in their status 
may be identified as that of superordination and subordination. How- 
ever covert and subtle this may be, the psychic relationship at least 
is one of superior to inferior status, one of command to obedience, 
one of leadership to following, irrespective of the type of power used 
to establish a control of wills or organization. 

This hierarchical relationship of wills crystallizes itself into a dif- 
ferentiation of function, between the one who does the controlling 
and the one who is controlled, between the manager and the worker, 
between the ruler and the ruled. The hierarchy of wills expresses it- 
self in an hierachy of function. This is the essential nature of organi- 
zation and constitutes its elementary form. 

Great social organizations and institutions are not, however, to be 
found in this rudimentary form. What is ultimately responsible both 
for the proliferation of social organizations and for their internal 
complexity is the division of labor. The one great unalterable division 
of labor or of function in society is to be found in the family institu- 
tion between the sexes. On this is superimposed the division of labor 
in the family in regard to obtaining the means of satisfaction of the 
family’s wants. Of broader political scope and implication is the eco- 
nomic division of labor.^^ With the increase of man’s knowledge and 
its application to the mastery of his environment, division of labor 
and specialization have grown apace. 

Division of labor and consequent specialization increase the mutual 
interdependence of those affected, thereby creating a system of power 
where control eventuates not only as the result of man’s quest for 
power but because of the need for integration. This principle is of 
the utmost importance in understanding not only the nature of ad- 
ministration but social and political evolution. Those whose functions 
are alike need not be associated together although they may do so to 
defend their interests through collective action. But those whose func- 
tions are dissimilar but contribute to a common end product have to be 
integrated or co-ordinated in order to make possible the achievement 
of the common purpose. Independent craftsmen, each producing a 
whole article, can work separately, but the minute division of labor 
occurs it makes necessary ultimately the closely integrated institution 
of modern industry and management. 

The quest for power operating in conjunction with the need for 
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integration results in the trend from diffusion to concentration or 
centralization of power. In the same organization the tendency is 
for one locus of authority to eliminate its rival. For that reason fed- 
eralism is a transitory stage tending in the direction of the unitary 
form.^® 

The more differentiation of function there is — the result of division 
of labor — the greater the need for integration, which is effectuated 
through the establishment of power control within a power system. 
But the multiplication of the integrative decisional or supervisory 
functions increases the burden of those who issue orders. In these 
situations so-called bottlenecks or congestions of authority in the flow 
of organizational power are created. There simply is not enough time 
or energy available to the one in command to enable him to direct 
the multitudinous activities of a complex organization. 

The remedy for this pathology in management is delegation and 
subdelegation of authority. Consequently, the greater the division of 
labor and differentiation of function the more numerous becomes 
the supervisory or directing cadre. But those who exercise delegated 
or subdelegated authority need of course to be co-ordinated or in- 
tegrated by those above them. Complex organization, therefore, con- 
stitutes multilevel supervision which narrows as it ascends the scale, 
for in the nature of integration, those who co-ordinate are fewer than 
those who are co-ordinated. A complex, highly developed organiza- 
tion resembles a hierarchical pyramidal structure of power. The de- 
gree of control each individual in the pyramid exercises is roughly 
in proportion to the distance from the base of the pyramid or in re- 
verse proportion to the distance from the top of the pyramid. Simi- 
larly, the amount of power each will exercise within the pyramid of 
power is in reverse ratio to the number of wills exercising the same 
degree of power. Those having more power are fewer in number 
than those having less, and as the amount of power exercised by each 
individual diminishes, the number of those exercising it increases. 
Every organization represents a class structure composed of a small 
upper class, a more numerous middle class, and a most numerous lower 
class. No clear demarcation between the classes is feasible, for the 
differences are graduated. The “iron law of oligarchy” is therefore 
inherent in the nature and structure of organization.^^ The analogy 
to the class structure of society is apparent.^^ 

The tendencies of organizations to grow in size and in the scope 
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of their functions lend fillip to the need for division of labor, differ- 
entiation, and integration. In fact, the pathology and degeneration 
of organization largely revolve around the problem of size, intensity, 
and complexity of organization.^® 

The tendency of organization to evolve from the simple to the 
complex may be viewed as a development from the amorphous to 
the crystallized or stratified. The system of power within which or- 
ganization develops is completely amorphous. As organization de- 
velops and differentiation begins to take form as in an embryo, the 
uniform amorphousness begins to disappear and give way to ever 
greater crystallized distinctions. A fully developed complex organiza- 
tion is highly stratified in structure and highly specialized in function 
and status of its members. One characteristic of such an organization 
may be lack of flexibility in adjustment to changing conditions, a 
rigidity which may sometimes spell its demise. In terms of personnel, 
extreme stratification may mean a lack of what Pareto called “cir- 
culation of the elite” — and a consequent need for fresh blood. 

Still another important aspect of organizational development is the 
tendency for organizations to evolve from the unconscious to the 
intentional or planned. Most of the great social institutions have come 
into being in response not to articulated but to mute and unconscious 
purpose, and their early development is shrouded in custom, tradition, 
and planlessness- It is only with evolution that the traditional and un- 
intended give way to the purposeful and the planned. The small 
primitive business entrepreneur had no definite plan for controlling the 
operations of the enterprise but a modern corporation has a budget. 
In fact, he could not have had a plan, for he lacked the necessary 
control over the power system in which he operated and was buffeted 
by the winds of fortune. The large corporation of today, relatively 
speaking, has greater power within its sphere and therefore can make 
plans for the future. Hanning is power. Planning is impossible with- 
out the existence of power to carry out the plans. True integration 
of differentiation within an organization cannot take place unless a 
definite purpose or plan exists. Although there are vital distinctions 
in the type and degree of planning, it is the indispensable criterion 
of men’s mastery over his environment. In the more rudimentary type 
of planning, adjustment is made to a sector of the environment over 
which no control can be exercised. This is exemplified by budgetary 
curtailment made by the individual businessman during or in antici- 
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pation of a depression. In the highly developed form of planning, 
the relevant sector of the environment itself is altered to conform to 
the purpose of the planner. 

All these principles of organization and its development will be 
applied and receive further exposition in connection with the analy- 
sis of the nature, functions, and development of the state. 


CHAPTER IV 

Mom and the State 


I. THE NATURE OF THE STATE 

The establishment of a control of wills within a sphere of power 
directed to achieving a certain purpose, in other words, organization, 
is a widespread phenomenon. Man is an organizational animal. To 
satisfy his wants he acts through organizations. This becomes more 
and more the case as society grows in complexity. Society is in fact 
the totality of man’s relationships for the satisfaction of all his wants. 
When there is a configuration of these relationships in time and space 
we have a community, which may be either a village, a town, or a 
city.^ 

The state is the community organized as a whole and independ- 
ently, in other words, the complete and ultimate power control in- 
tegration of a total power system.^ The government is the instru- 
mentality or agency of the state for the performance of its functions. 
The state is the most complete and extensive power control yet es- 
tablished. This does not, of course, deny that states have relations 
with each other, which therefore may constitute a greater power 
sphere or system. But this sphere is not yet subject to control, which 
would be the case if a world government were established. Nor is 
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every community a state. A village or city is a community but it is 
not a state, for though it may be organized it is not a sclf-sufEcent 
independent power control system but is part of a state.® Identifying 
the state as an organization of the community is not the same as con- 
ceiving of it as an organism.** 

It follows that wherever and whenever an independent community 
exists it constitutes a state. The corollary of the definition is that the 
state is as old as society itself, and just as it is impossible for man be- 
cause of his nature to have lived outside of society, so has man never 
lived outside of the state.® As long as man lives in society, so long will 
he live within the confines of a state, whether a world state or one of 
more limited territory. 

Throughout history the state exhibits a great variety of forms and 
character, both from the standpoint of scope, function, organs of 
government, form of power wielded and from that of distribution 
and basis of power. Special pleaders, because of their opposition to 
the policies of a particular type of state, have equated the whole con- 
cept and institution of the state with one form. The philosophical 
anarchists, opposed to the capitalist police state based on force and 
private property, declared abolition of the state as an objective.® The 
syndicalists rejected political means and relied on the economic 
weapon of the strike, and at least some like Sorrel apotheosized vio- 
lence.’^ The Marxists, more realistic, hoped to capture the machinery 
of the state, promising the while that in the fullness of time the state 
would wither away, without furnishing any enlightenment on how 
this would occur.® The history of Soviet Russia could hardly furnish 
a text for a sermon on state atrophy. 

The state as an institution transcends and cannot be equated with 
any of its forms. It is illogical to identify the state with the modem 
national state and deny its existence in feudal society or in the classi- 
cal ancient world.® There is no historical foundation for Oppen- 
heimer’s position, elaborating on Gumplowitz, that the origin of the 
state as of social classes is due to conquest, originally of the husband- 
men or agriculturists by the herdsmen.’^® Both the conquerors and 
the conquered lived in organized communities or states before the 
forcible coalescence occurred. There is no question that conquest and 
force played their important role in the formation of historical states 
and in influencing their evolution, but they do not account for the 
origin of the state as an institution which is inherent in and insepara- 
ble from society itself.^^ 
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Nqi: can^ property ^ account for the origin of the state. Man was a 
member of a state when he was a huntsman, a herdsman, or an agri- 
culturist, Territoriality is not a sine qua non element of statehood,^* 
although it has become nearly that when society became in a sense 
attached to a fixed territory. The nomads, while migrating from land 
to land in response to vicissitudes in hunting and pasturing, and sweep- 
ing everything before them, were amorphous military formations akin 
to flying columns and constituted an organized social unit — a state. 
States have existed where propeny was feudal in ownership, privately 
owned, or collectively owned as in Russia. 

I The essential characteristic of all states in all stages of development 
* is that each state, unlike other social organizations, constitutes a com- 
plete and self-suiEciently organized power system. The state as the 
controlling and integrative organization encompasses and determines 
the interrelationships and status of all individuals and associations 
composing the state. It is the state and the state alone among all types 
of associations that possesses the coercive power of enforcement. 
This does not mean that if in the future evolution of power coercion 
might conceivably be eliminated from social relations the state would 
disappear. The integrative function of the state would still be opera- 
'tive. Integrative control is quite compatible with diversity. For in- 
stance, in the United States freedom of religion is a constitutional 
principle. This means not that the state power of the United States 
does not apply to the religious realm but that in the religious realm 
the only control the state chooses to exercise is to guarantee the right 
to diversity. The American principle of religious freedom does not 
lend support to the pluralist doctrine of sovereignty, for it is the state 
that determines the status of the constituent organizations and is there- 
fore superior to them in terms of power.^^ 

States, then, diiTer among themselves in the type of control and 
integration they exercise in regard to various activities or phases of 
the total environment in which they find themselves. The type of 
integration that a state exercises is one of the chief distinguishing cri- 
teria among governments.^^ 

What determines the type of integration, the policies of a state or 
its government at any particular time? This is a function of the su- 
preme power or sovereignty within a state, which is the dominant 
resultant of the crosscurrents of all the forces and influences, not only 
that of government personnel, that go to make up an organized com- 
munity and establish the power control system known as the state.^® 
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Since the community organized as a whole, that is, the state, is the 
ultimate arbiter, all individual quests for power operating either as 
individuals or through groups and associations strive to control the 
state in order to obtain, defend, and increase their share of the total 
supply of means to satisfy wants — the aims of politics. Since man’s 
quest for power is interminable and unequal as among individuals, 
as to both intensity and means of implementation, the contest 
of politics and the resultant supreme power in control of the state 
are constant and fluid. It is therefore more appropriate to speak of 
the process rather than the locus of sovereignty. Sovereignty may 
shift imperceptibly and be in fluid equilibrium, as in orderly times, 
or it may undergo violent and radical dislocation, as in revolutionary 
times, but it is always dynamic. Since man’s quest for power operates 
through collective efforts of groups and organizations, as well as 
through individuals, the impact of the struggle of classes as well as of 
individuals for the control of the state becomes important.^® 

The given definition of sovereignty avoids the pitfall of advancing 
a teleological interpretation of the state, whether it conceives of the 
state as an instrument of exploitation in the hands of the dominant 
class^'^ or as a means of achieving the common good.^® Through the 
ages the state has been used even simultaneously to implement both 
purposes. The same capitalist state has been used to suppress labor 
unions and to sanction and protect them. What the state will do in 
any field at a particular time will depend on the reflection by the 
dominant influence of the manner and extent to which man’s impulse 
to power has been politically socialized. The socialization of power 
constitutes the form of the state, democracy or dictatorship, for in- 
stance.^® A better perspective on the nature of the state may be ob- 
tained by examining its growth and development. 

2. THE ORIGIN OF THE STATE THE FAMILY STATE 

The history of the state parallels broadly the evolution of society. 
Similarly, primeval society would also constitute the rudimentary 
state. What is the primordial social community or institution? Perhaps 
a clue to the history of the race is afforded by the history of the in- 
dividual, just as an embryo repeats the stages of evolution of the race. 

A man is not born into the world but into a family and until he 
draws his last breath he never leaves it. It is the family that almost 
exclusively constitutes his world during the most formative period 
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of his life. It is the image of his family that he carries within him 
when he leaves the parental fold to venture into the hostile world 
beyond. And this empty world he interprets in relation to and in- 
tegrates in terms of his relationships within his family. Through the 
mechanism of transference man’s larger society becomes peopled with 
the images of the family and is saturated with the hates and joys, 
aggressions and loves that the child was wont to receive and give to 
those about him. Man furnishes the world with his family furniture 
and populates it with his relatives.^ The father image is displaced to 
political or economic authority. Even the revolutionary is not free 
from the hold of the family though Oedipus-like, is driven to 
his parricidal destiny. The father is dead; long live the father.^^ 

The familial grip on the individual is a reflection of the aboriginal 
history of the race. It is the family that constitutes the irreducible 
community, sufficient to satisfy man’s minimum biological and psy- 
chic needs. The family, therefore, could constitute the primordial 
human community, and the weight of anthropological authority 
points in that direction.^^ Sex promiscuity and group marriages are 
not considered as probable social antecedents of individual marriage, 
except in atypical circumstances.^^ Nor is the best evidence on the side 
of those who claim primacy for the matriarchate in primeval society.^* 
Even in matrilineal societies, where the children followed in the line 
of the mother because maternity was a fact but paternity a presump- 
tion, the husband was the dominant member of the family. Because 
woman’s biological function of childbearing and weaker muscular 
development handicapped her vis-a-vis her husband in the contest 
to control each other’s will, it is not surprising that at least for histori- 
cal society the patriarchate is generally accepted as the primordial 
antecedent.^ For the suffragists at least the golden age is not in the 
past. 

But if the patriarchal family was man’s primeval society or social 
organization, could it also be considered as the aboriginal state? The 
answer must be in the affirmative.^® The family was an independently 
organized community or power system which exhibited every char- 
acteristic and function of the state. Because of the smallness of the 
state unit and the consequent lack of a developed division of labor, 
the functions and organs of state were not yet crystallized but they 
existed in rudimentary form.^^ The property at the disposal of the 
family belonged to the family as a whole, just as territory is now at 
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the disposal of the developed territorial state.^® Within the insulated 
family unit there existed an intricate legal structure in the form of 
custom defining the interrelationship of its members. There was a 
class structure and a hierarchy of governors and governed biologi- 
cally conditioned. The husband and father performed the functions 
of protector of the family lives and property against his aggressor 
neighbor. He acted as the magician, shaman, or priest in the family 
worship. He was legislator, executive, judge, jury, prosecutor, ex- 
ecutioner, general, and priest.^® To deny him the title of governor 
because in him the functions of government, which were later to be 
separated and specialized, were united is to deny the title of physician 
to the general practitioner because medicine is undergoing the process 
of specialization. 

Unless we conceive of the family as the primordial state and not 
just a social unit we cannot fully comprehend the nature of the state. 
The family considered as a state affords a valuable clue to the evolu- 
tion of the state. 

Kinship was not only the basis of the original state but the initial 
determinant of its expansion. Multiplication of generations increased 
the number of families but the consciousness of common descent 
welded them into a unit presided over by the oldest patriarch. The 
family expanded into a sib, gens, clan, and tribe. Religion, which in 
the earliest period was essentially ancestor worship, was the ideologi- 
cal cement of the kinship state and made it more cohesive by provid- 
ing the supematural sanctions.®® Religion was even flexible enough 
to sanction for adoption into the common descent of strangers to the 
blood when the expanding kinship group needed their inclusion.®^ 
The fiction of the common descent is not to be looked at, however, 
as a repudiation of the kinship principle but as its support, for by in- 
clusion of strangers into the common fold the way was open through 
intermarriage to enlarge the kinship power system. 

Nor is this process at an end. Modern nationalism is a derivative 
of the kinship principle, even though racial purity is a fiction. For 
consciousness of common descent, nationalism offers an awareness of 
common tradition; for common ancestors, the Founding Fathers; for 
the common blood and loyalties to the kinship group, the common 
culture and loyalty to fatherland and frequently common language 
and religion. By the element of propinquity within a common terri- 
tory and consequent intermarriage, nationalism may serve to create 
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a common blood bond,“ In any case, one of the cardinal errors of 
Marxism is its underestimation of the influence of the institution of 
nationalism, Russia has abundantly demonstrated that private owner- 
ship is not the basis of nationalism. Russia has reached its greatest 
nationalistic development under a collectivist economy and an ideol- 
ogy internationally oriented.^^ 

Nor is nationalism the only vestige of the kinship principle in the 
evolution of the state. In the Chinese state, and to a lesser extent in 
the Japanese state, the kinship principle has been interwoven with 
and embodied in the state. In the West, a significant aspect of its 
social and political history may be characterized as the progressive 
breakup of the family state, in which process the family has been 
losing its political, legal, economic, and educational functions to the 
greater state that has been superseding it. 

As the family was expanding into the greater kinship groupings 
of gens, clan, tribe, and ultimately into the territorial state, the family 
did not immediately lose its state functions and identity, which it 
would have done if it were only a social institution and not a state. 
The first government of the assembled clans or tribes was the patri- 
archs who participated as ambassadors or representatives of sovereign 
family states.*'*^ They came together to consult on matters of common 
interest such as defense against the common enemy or to secure in- 
ternal peace, but this gerontocracy was not the government of a single 
state or power control but only the first step toward the creation of 
a unified state. Any decisions arrived at depended for ultimate sanc- 
tion and enforcement on the will and action of the representatives of 
the participating family states. In the expanded state even at a late 
stage of evolution, which in some cases projected into kingship, the 
maintenance of internal order, the elementary police function of the 
state, was not the right or duty of the state but of the component 
family states.**^® This explains the institution of lex talionis, or self-help. 
When a breach of the peace took place, the injury to the individual 
was not a matter for the greater state to recognize but was considered 
within the peculiar province of the injured individual and his family, 
in other words, of the family state. The family state of the aggressor 
did not punish him, unless the delict in some way endangered the 
safety of the family state. The law of the expanded state in that stage 
of development was in all essentials the same as international law.®’ 
A breach of international law by a state or a member of that state is 
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punished by the action of the injured state against the offending state, 
and only to the extent that its military power is superior. 

It was not until after a long period of development, when the ex- 
panded state was well established and integrated, that it was able 
to afford a forum for compensation of damages to the injured and 
subsequently to provide a police system to prevent and punish the 
commission of breaches of the peace.^® Then did it supplant the family 
state in internal security. 

Similarly, the expanded state did not at first arrogate to itself the 
function of providing external security. Only in a relatively late stage 
of development does the expanded state monopolize the external 
security function by building up its own military forces, which re- 
place the autonomous levies of the kinship groups.^® 

Even in regard to the civil and political rights and obligations of 
its members has the family state not yet fully and universally loosened 
its grip. That women’s right to the political franchise has only in the 
twentieth century come to be recognized is due to the cultural lag 
anchored in the patriarchal family state in which the patriarch con- 
stituted the government. Similarly with respect to property rights 
of married women, a comparatively recent development.**® 

The influence of the family state on the evolution of the expanded 
state will appear also in other areas, as in the class structure of society, 
and in the form and organs of government.*^ 

The original family community was a simple concentrated unicel- 
lular state. As the number of families multiplied through family di- 
vision offshoots, new and more expanded power systems were es- 
tablished through the interrelationships of families and the ensuing 
struggle for supremacy, in which various forms of power, including 
personal qualities of leadership, property, force, and magic, played a 
part.*® 

This is not to say that states do not disintegrate. As a result of 
“^ther conquest from without or disintegration from within, when 
the central authority, as among feudal states, is incapable of main- 
taining its power against the centrifugal tendencies of the component 
parts, states cease to exist.*® History is the graveyard of states. 
But that does not deny the inner tendency of states to expand. Every 
acorn does not grow into an oak, for the soil and other circumstances 
may not be suitable. But little acorns do have a tendency to grow into 
big oaks. 
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Identifying the state with the independently organized community 
and the primordial state with the family would ascribe the nature 
and genesis of the state to a widespread, parallel, or independent de- 
velopment. Even in tracing the evolution of the state, similar circum- 
stances would tend to evolve similar institutions. But, as intercom- 
munication between peoples increases, there is no doubt that diffusion 
of culture plays its part in spreading state forms as well as other as- 
pects of culture to neighboring countries, thus permitting the re- 
cipient countries to skip some aspects of stages of development. 
But we must guard against an extreme diffusionist position,^^ for 
no culture can duplicate another even though it may utilize the 
same idea or institution. The same idea may produce dissimilar con- 
sequences when the context of circumstances differs.**® Capitalism in 
the United States and Great Britain has differed materially in its 
ramifications from its counterpart in Germany and Japan.**® 


CHAPTER V 


The State in Trecapitalist Economies 


I. FAMILIAL, FEUDAL, TOWN AND MERCANTILIST ECONOMIES 

Since the state is the independently organized community and man 
has never lived outside the state, it follows that property is not re- 
sponsible for the formation of the state. ^ Similarly, property is not 
responsible for the class differentiation of society.^ Economic deter- 
minism is false in giving methods of production a universal and in- 
variable priority and causative influence on the prevailing social and 
cultural relations. True, there is some correspondence between the 
methods of production and the prevailing culture but one is not the 
active cause and the other the passive result. Nor is the political sys- 
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tern made to order for methods of production. In our own time the 
assembly line has been operating successfully in democratic-capitalist 
Detroit, in Nazi Berlin, and in Communist Stalingrad. Methods of 
production and other aspects of a culture interact and are both cause 
and effect. It is the business of discerning inquiry to discriminate in 
which way the mutual influence expresses itself.^ 

Although property did not contain the genesis of the family state, 
it greatly strengthened it. Property was owned by the family. This 
must not be confused with communism, for the individual family 
members did not participate in the ownership that belonged to the 
family; its management belonged exclusively to the patriarch.'^ Prop- 
erty added the element of permanence to the relationship between 
husband and wife, bolstering up or even supplanting the capricious 
and often ephemeral sex attraction.® The family has gained immeasur- 
ably from mixing business with pleasure. 

The cementing influence that property exercised on the family 
expressed itself also in regard to the children. As society passed 
through the stages of the hunter, the herdsman, and the agriculturist, 
and developed a “surplus” of goods in the form of cattle, grain, and 
land to be cultivated, it was advantageous to the patriarch to keep 
the sons in the household because of their usefulness as workers. Also, 
inheritance acquired a tangible advantage for the heirs and a 
strenghtened psychic advantage for the patriarch. Since property 
involves an extension of the ego, inheritance of property became a 
means to perpetuate the ego.® Inheritance of property fortified bio- 
logic immortality. 

As the families multiplied and the family state expanded into the 
sibs, gens, clan, and tribe, the family remained the unit of ownership. 
There was no longer communal ownership until a later stage of 
development. After a protracted gradual evolution, the expanded 
state became first a kinship feudality and later a mixed feudality 
based on both kinship and nonkinship forms of power, such as 
territory, property, and conquest. Above all, the element of ter- 
ritoriality enters as a dominant factor influencing the development 
of the state when the agriculturist replaces the huntsman and the 
herdsman. Although the nomadic states roamed within a rather 
limited range, primitive conception of territory was inchoate. It was 
not until the transition to agriculture occurred that territoriality 
replaced kinship as a leading cohesive element of the state, both 
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modifying and coalescing with kinship/ In the feudal state, which was 
a consolidated expanded state, the integrative function of the state in 
the economic order was complete. In exchange for military protection 
by the lord, the serf plowed the land of his lord. In the highly 
developed feudal state, whether of antiquity or the Middle Ages, 
there was a complete coalescence of political and economic power. 
The state had a monopoly of the property function as well as of 
external and internal security. The evolution of the expanded state 
in the economic order, as in the field of security, was from differentia- 
tion and diffusion among the component family units to control and 
integration in the expanded state.® 

This evolution, it will be noted, was in regard to the agrarian econ- 
omy or environment. A similiar if not parallel evolution took place 
in urban trade, handicraft, or commercial economy. There too the 
family remained the economic unit long after it was beginning to shed 
its other functions within the enclosure of the expanded state. It was 
with the growth of cities that a trade economy evolved. It was in the 
cities that nonagricultural industry or wealth was created and accu- 
mulated, and the money system of exchange developed.® Trade and 
commerce imply exchange, and since communication by sea was less 
difficult than by land, trading centers with some exceptions tended to 
be littoral. Some of these became maritime states containing a trading 
center and a small agricultural hinterland. Since trade and commerce 
have frequently gone hand in hand with conquest, it is not surprising 
that the first great empire in the West revolved around the Mediter- 
ranean basin and was centered in peninsular, maritime Rome. These 
maritime states even late in their development exhibited the kinship 
structure of families, gentes, and tribes, superimposed on a slave sys- 
tem based on property and conquest. Although ownership of com- 
mercial and craft enterprises was on a family basis, the cities minutely 
regulated their trade economies as to price, competition, and other 
aspects. There was a close correspondence between political and eco- 
nomic power.^® 

A similar development occurred in the medieval towns, with this 
difference — they did not become, with the exception of the Italian 
cities, city-states. As the trade centers grew in the Middle Ages and 
accumulated wealth, they represented a competing power to the 
feudal economy just as the central king or emperor represented a 
competing political power. To the traders of the cities the numerous 
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feudalities were obstacles to free communication and trade on a broad 
geographical scale. To the central government the feudal barons were 
a check and diminution of authority. Even if the central authority 
through a series of wars managed to establish control over the 
feudalities, it was ephemeral, chiefly because the central authority had 
to delegate to the outlying barons the military power. In an agricul- 
tural economy the military could be supported only from agricultural 
produce on the spot. 

Feudal economy and feudal military and political power were in- 
separable. Feudalism was a vicious circle of diffusion of power tend- 
ing to become centralized by war and then decentralized and an- 
archic.^^ The growing wealth of the burghers offered the means of 
breaking up this cycle. Through taxation and credit offered by the 
cities, the central authority was able to build up and support stand- 
ing armies. The application of gunpowder finished the job by dis- 
mounting the mailed knight in favor of the king’s infantryman.^^ 
Only Don Quixote rides again. 

The modem national state was born out of the union of the 
burgeoning burghers with the central kingship against the relatively 
few feudal barons. It represented a victory for those who wielded the 
political power of the larger power sphere against those who ruled 
the smaller and weaker power system. The integration of the pyra- 
midal power system of the national state was effected through the 
alliance of the royal apex with the burgher base against the autono- 
mous anarchic middle tiers of the feudalities. Whenever the many are 
suppressed by the few, they tend to be united by the one against 
the few.^^ 

As the national state consolidated its power, the coalescence and 
interpenetration of the political with the new commercial power 
became embedded in the mercantilist state. Although ownership of 
property was private, its exercise in terms of ends and means became 
rigorously regulated by the state. The purposes were not solely or 
even chiefly economic but a mixture of the economic and the political. 
The overriding national idea was geopolitical, a self-sufficient, mili- 
tarily powerful national state. Chief reliance for national defense was 
placed in economic autarchy. Its colonial expression called for dis- 
couragement of manufactures in the colonies, thereby making the 
colonies economically dependent on the mother country. Regulatory 
measures included price controls, import and export controls, and 
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Strict regulation of the employment relationship: encompassing con- 
trol and regulation of free labor and indentured servitude; child 
labor and employment of women; maritime labor and conscription of 
labor; regulation of wages, hiring, dismissal, absenteeism, and regula- 
tion of concerted activities by trades and crafts, including restrictions 
on admission to a trade. These and other measures were designed to 
protect the labor market of the capitalists.^^ 

2. THE DAWN OF THE MODERN WORLD 

It would appear that here was the end of the evolution in the trend 
from diffusion to state integration and concentration in the realm 
of property. This state of affairs in fact lasted a few centuries. Then 
a reaction set in which in time swept away mercantilism and en- 
throned capitalistic laissez fairc. The ensuing change embraced one 
of the most significant revolutions in the history of mankind in 
economics, politics, science, philosophy, and other aspects of cul- 
ture and civilization. 

What can be said about the underlying causes and influences? It 
is not enough to say that the methods of capitalist production could 
best be served by affording free reign to the individual entrepreneur. 
True or not, that still had to be proved. Then, how did the idea 
originate and gain currency? For the idea that property can best be 
managed by individual effort, free from communal or state control, 
was new and untried. 

Mercantilist regulations proved hampering and burdensome to the 
economic entrepreneurs after the initial period when the national 
state consolidated internal peace and communication. The decom- 
position of the rural feudal economy had advanced far enough to 
furnish a steady stream of unemployed serfs flocking to join the 
ranks of the urban proletariat. The parvenus were as a rule in an 
inferior position, individually considered, as compared to royalty and 
the nobility in prestige, pomp, and circumstance, those intoxicating 
draughts of ego satisfaction. But why did not the burghers fight it 
out on the old battlefield of improvement and modification of state 
policy, instead of for the removal of the state from regulation of the 
economy? 

The answer perhaps is that the West at that time faced the un- 
folding of a new world. Literally this was true in a global sense. Man 
discovered the planet on which he was precariously perched. For a 
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millennium his feet were on the ground, but his ego was anchored 
in the heavens. The whole store of human knowledge and faith, but- 
tressed by philosophy, socialized man's quest for power in eccle- 
siastical bonds.^® 

The explorations and navigations, the new astronomy and the new 
physics, the halting steps in engineering, proved too much for the 
shackles of the mind.^® The Ptolemaic cosmology collapsed, and man 
discovered the earth beneath him and the stars above him. Even if 
the heavenly city^"^ receded into the clouds, there was a whole globe 
to bounce around and to grab. The Reformation unhinged man’s 
conscience from universal papal authority and ultimately enthroned 
individual relativism. Once started, ideas have their own dynamics 
and are carried by their momentum beyond the intent of the original 
progenitors. Protestanism did nor aim to establish religious liberty, 
but, nevertheless it led to it. National churches gave way to religious 
freedom and toleration when long and bloody religious wars proved 
the futility of encasing a state into an ecclesiastic mold. Religion be- 
came a divisive, not a cohesive communal force. In economic and 
political activities intolerance ceased to pay. What did it matter 
after all what men’s ideas about heaven and the godhead were as 
long as they worked hard, saved steadily, and fought the state’s 
battles? Protestantism also swept away the moral and religious stigma 
that attached itself during the Middle Ages to usury, profit seeking, 
and other aspects of mobile wealth. Protestantism sanctioned the 
activities and motivations of the “economic man” and furnished one 
of the ideological motors to propel capitalistic individualism.^® Man 
became atomized. The Ptolemaic geocentric, anthropomorphic world 
was cut from under him and he felt himself falling into the abyss of 
cosmic loneliness. The millennial security of a socialized quest for 
power was removed, and the ensuing insecurity sharpened the need 
for a new quest for security and power.^® The world was fascinat- 
ing, hostile, and menacing, and the old certitudes no longer worked. 
What is more, salvation was in the individual. The individual, how- 
ever, was no longer powerless. The whole world was his oyster. He 
was acquiring the tools and weapons with which to conquer the 
new environment. What ultimately ensured the triumph of the new 
dispensation was that it worked and was useful in a thousand tangible 
ways. The new science and philosophy were not esoteric and only 
for the initiate few, for whom knowledge per se was most satisfying 
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to the ego. It was pragmatic and helped one to navigate, to build, to 
produce, to kill more efficiently, and to gather wealth and power 
to gratify the ego. Truth triumphs when it is useful. 

In the dawn of the modem era, man did not have to sit down 
with Alexander and weep because there were no more worlds to 
conquer. There was a whole expanding universe unclaimed, if only 
man’s ego could keep apace. It was up to the individual and all bars 
were down. Is it any wonder that accent was on power, not on the 
tamed, passive, and indirect kind but on the wild, direct, ruthless, 
and amoral. The earth trembled from the unleashed dynamo of 
Renaissance Man’s quest for power. All the arts and fields of human 
endeavor felt the impact of ruthlessness, deceit, fraud, violence, lust, 
and achievement.^® And when Machiavelli held up the mirror to his 
generation, the vision frightened them, and he was blamed for what 
they beheld. To destroy illusions is not the way to make friends. 

That was the spirit of the times and all shared in it, princes and 
popes as well as the minor representatives of the elite. When the 
provincial Luther came to Rome he was shocked, but his subsequent 
career could serve to illustrate the Prince. 

The colonization process also was explosive of the political and 
economic statist supremacy. In a very real sense the colonist had to 
build a new world and community. Unlike the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, the Puritans and those w^ho followed them brought along the 
ethos and ideology of the burgeoning capitalism. The wilderness 
placed a premium on the acquisitive, the daring, and the ambitious. 
The rising colonial middle classes were dissatisfied with the crown 
because of the mercantilist strictures on manufacturers in the colonies 
in favor of those in the mother country. The American Revolution, 
in which the merchant and laboring groups played an active role, 
marked then not only a transfer of the locus of political sovereignty 
but a social revolution as well, whose full expression was not achieved 
for several decades.^"^ The colonial independence movement was a 
process similar to the breaking off of distant feudalities from the 
central authority. 

The countries where laissez faire saw greatest development were 
the colonizing countries or those with a colonial history. Equally 
trenchant is that capitalist individualism flourished most in England, 
which among the countries in Europe first entered the Industrial 
Revolution and achieved national unification. It was therefore to 
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England’s advantage to remove the tariff barriers to international 
trade. It was also true that the mercantilist system of England and 
France, having been first to face the task of regulating the great new 
world economy, found it impossible to encompass. It had no prece- 
dents to guide it. By the time Germany reached the critical stage, the 
experience of England and France could be instructive. This may 
have been an operative cause why Germany, as it has been said, 
never had an eighteenth century. There capitalism never achieved the 
freedom from state interference that it enjoyed in England, France, 
and the United States. By the time Russia reached the mercantilist 
stage on the eve of the revolution, her revolutionists no longer 
marched under the banner of individualism, but under Marxist col- 
lectivism which was designed as the successor to developed capital- 
ism not to the infant capitalism of prerevolutionary Russia.^® The 
process of cultural diffusion accelerates and telescopes cultural evolu- 
tion. Different ideologies engrafted different economic and social 
systems on the same methods of production: economic determinism 
in reverse. 


CHAPTER VI 

The State in the Capitalist Economic Order 


I. THE MECHANISM OF A SELF-REGULATED ECONOMY 

In the new world of emerging liberal capitalism the slate appeared 
to be clean for a new decalogue of human motivations and social 
action which was to be consciously antistatist in orientation. Here, 
then, we have a crucial testing ground of the validity of our thesis, 
that the interplay of man’s quest for power with the need for integra- 
tion arising from social division of labor must eventuate into state 
integration of the ecenomy, for the state is the all-encompassing 
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system of power. Let us observe how man’s quest for power expressed 
itself in the capitalist economy, how luxuriant became the division of 
labor in modern technology; and what forms state integration or 
government regulation took and its imperatives for the future. 

In the dawn of the Industrial Revolution mercantilist regulations, 
archaic in origin and inflexible in operation, could not possibly, in 
view of the available knowledge, encompass the need of the new 
world and were therefore swept away. As is natural in the course 
of human ideas, a specific nostrum is in time elevated to a panacea, 
particularly since the struggles for religious, political, and civil 
liberties were crystallized before economic liberalism. Adam Smith 
was preceded by Spinoza, Locke, and Milton — and Machiavelli too.^ 
In the realm of economics, the man of power became the “economic 
man.” Liberated from restrictions on the manner of his employment 
of his energies and resources, his quest for power was to propel him 
to expanding acquisitiveness for the world *s goods. Atomized man 
would be self -regarding in his lust for economic power. Hedonistic, 
responding to a pleasure-pain stimulus, and equipped with reasoned 
knowledge about what is economically most profitable, he set out 
in his covered wagon to conquer the economic wilderness,^ 

But what of the interests of society? How were the interests of 
society to be reconciled with those of the individual? The answer lay 
in making the interests of society dependent upon the interests of 
man. While medieval society sought to attain the fulfillment of the 
individual through the welfare of the group, liberal society attempted 
to advance the interests of the community through the self -regarding 
activities of the individual. The individual businessman was not con- 
ceived as the Rotarian symbol, actuated by an ungovernable passion 
for service to the community. He was kneaded more out of the 
substance of Machiavelli and Hobbes.^ But out of his self-seeking 
drives was to result, despite his desires, society’s good. The socializa- 
tion of the businessman’s drive for more and more was not in terms 
of modification of his desires or curbing them, but by the check of 
the counteracting power drives of his fellow businessmen. Com- 
petition was the magic formula that was to transmute the dross of 
selfishness into the gold of public welfare. In economic terms, com- 
petition expressed itself through the operation of the “natural law” 
of supply and demand within the price mechanism of a free market. 
If the stars above are held in their immutable courses by natural law, 
why should not the economic relations of men in society? If anthro- 
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pomorphic God became deistic and fused with the universe in orderly 
pantheism, why should not man be subject to natural laws? 

Absolute liberal capitalism was to operate automatically in some- 
what the following oversimplified fashion under the functioning of 
the natural law of supply and demand. Under this aegis no one 
estimated the total demand and available supply. These were to be 
adjusted through the price equilibrium resulting from competition 
of actual and potential producers to supply an ever greater share of 
the total demand whatever that might be. If more was produced than 
the consumer would purchase, prices would drop. This would squeeze 
out the less efficient marginal producers. If this resulted ultimately in 
the total supply falling below the demand, prices would rise, and new 
producers and capital attracted by the higher prices would enter the 
field and bring up the supply where it would equal or surpass the 
demand. Supply and demand were supposed to move not in a circle 
but in fluctuating equilibrium in spiral form, like the Hegelian dialec- 
tic of history. The rising spiral was to represent the approximation of 
effective demand to ultimate potential demand. This approximation is 
important, for unless the economic system can come close to satisfying 
the total satisfactions of the community’s material wants it fails to 
that extent in its goal. 

Under this formula there were to be no permanent, excessive profits, 
for these would be eliminated by the attraction of new competing 
capital. For the same reason there was to be no monopoly, for the 
purpose of monopoly was to maintain prices above what the law of 
supply and demand would justify, and artificially high profits would 
attract new capital and producers, resulting in falling prices. Since 
workers among each other and employers among themselves would 
compete, the resultant wages also would be responsive to the law of 
supply and demand. There would be no unemployment, for under 
the equilibrium of supply and demand the full labor capacities of the 
community would be utilized. There would be no wild fluctuations 
or economic cycles, for the operation of supply and demand would 
reach over a long period a vibrating but nevertheless definite equi- 
librium.^ 


2. THE PATHOLOGIES OF AN UNCO-ORDINATED ECONOMY 

The very enumeration of the phenomena that are not supposed to 
exist, but do nevertheless, under the hypothetical operation of liberal 
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economics, constitutes the measure of the shortcomings of the laissez- 
faire system. 

Short-term and long-term cycles of capitalist activity have become 
so pronounced a part of the economy that a cathartic function has 
been assigned to them by the devotees of the natural law of supply and 
demand. In other words, the law of supply and demand does not 
produce an equilibrium but a wave. High economic activity, invest- 
ment, inflation, rising employment, and increasing consumption are 
characteristic of the peak of the wave, while economic stagnation, 
deflation, low investment, bankruptcies, and unemployment are ex- 
periences in the valley. There have been many adroit and technical 
explanations of business cycles, even to the extent of purporting to 
establish a connection between business cycles and sunspots.® Pre- 
sumably that should furnish the ultimate justification for a do-nothing 
policy, but the validity of this theory should condemn laissez-faire 
capitalism, since a planned economy does not exhibit the same sensi- 
tivity to solar phenomena. 

Nor is the pathology of capitalism limited to cyclical disturbances. 
Even in times of economic activity, unemployment has not been 
eliminated. In fact, unemployment has became the chronic disease 
of our peactime economy, worsening with the years. In war unem- 
ployment has been eliminated but, as will be indicated, a war economy 
is a planned economy, while in peacetime our economy is not planned. 
A great undrained reservoir of unemployed means that the econ- 
omy has not utilized its full manpower and plant capacities, and that 
the eflFective demand does not approximate the potential demand.® 

Chronic and extensive peacetime unemployment aggravated by 
cyclical booms and busts constitutes the outstanding phenomenon of 
our economy, the repercussions of which are felt everywhere. 

What is the explanation for this permanent and periodic breakdown 
of our economic order? Why has laissez-faire, absolute capitalism, not 
worked according to its theoretic hypothesis? The law of supply and 
demand is supposed to operate in a highly differentiated economy 
where the most intricate, increasingly intensive, division of labor and 
function exists. This is the basic fact from which any further analysis 
must proceed. This division of labor and function is technological, 
geographical, managerial, entrepreneural, financial, and social, among 
others. 

Because of the extreme division of labor and function characteristic 
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of OUT economy, all its parts are interdependent and the whole cannot 
function properly unless all the interconnected parts dovetail or mesh 
and operate in unison. For this to take place there must be a co-ordi- 
nating, controlling mechanism which would integrate the whole 
system of power that is represented by the differentiated economy. 
This is unavoidable, for it is a demonstrable principle that there can be 
no differentiation of labor and function within a power system which 
is to operate as a whole without a controlling or integrating power. 
This is true of biologic organisms or of human and animal societies 
and organizations, industrial or otherwise. It is universal.’^ In laissez- 
faire capitalism the controlling mechanism was supposed to be com- 
petition, operating through the law of supply and demand and 
evidenced by the price index in a free market. For the mechanism to 
operate successfully, the whole system would have to be fluid and 
dynamic in all its parts, for if there is a breakdown in any part of the 
machinery the whole would slow down. 

No such fluidity, however, obtained in practice. The free market 
economy was based on the proposition that no business enterprise 
should be so large that it alone, or in combination with others, could 
influence the equilibrium of prices. In point of fact, however, there is 
a steady and relentless trend toward the concentration of industrial 
control. While the Marxist thesis of concentration of ownership may 
or may not be true, there is no doubt about the accentuated trend 
toward concentration of economic control. The trend had its incipi- 
ency in time of peace. Every war, particularly World War II, 
accelerated the tendency.® The growth of corporations, mergers, 
trusts, interlocking directorates, holding companies, central financial 
control, price-fixing agreements, division of markets and restrictions 
of output cartels has transcended national lines. Monopoly or quasi 
monopoly governs our basic industries, which in turn set the tone for 
our whole economy.® Either through monopoly or through price 
and quota fixing of the leading producers, the automatic forces of 
competition through the law of supply and demand no longer deter- 
mine prices or output in our basic industries. They are determined by 
a few men in control in each of the main industries. It is therefore 
clear that the issue is no longer whether we should or should not have 
price control. It is whether prices should be controlled by the govern- 
ment responsible to the people, and having the task of co-ordinating 
the whole economy, or whether prices should be controlled by those 
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few in control of the monopoly corporations and trusts responsible not 
to the people but to no one. 

Not even to their own stockholders. Through the medium of the 
modern corporation, ownership has undergone nuclear fission. The 
diffusion and dispersion of stockownership have divested property 
ownership of management control, because the management of the 
corporation can be appointed and controlled by a few of the principal 
stockholders whose total holdings may be only an insignificant frac- 
tion of the total number of shares.^® This is an illustration of the prin- 
ciple that the greater the diffusion of power among an unorganized 
majority the easier it is for a small but disciplined and purposeful 
minority to obtain control. 

To the lack of responsibility by corporate management to the body 
of stockholders must be added the lack of a substantial interest on 
their part in obtaining profits for the stockholders, for their share in 
that is insignificant. Nor is the profit motive effective in stimulating 
efficient operation of the business on the part of the stockholders, for 
they are no longer in control of the corporation. The drive for profits, 
the manifestation of man's quest for power in the economic field 
when ownership and management are united and the motive power 
of laissez-faire capitalism, is no longer operative in the promotion of 
efficiency and expansion of large corporate industry. “ The quest for 
power of corporate finance and management finds chief expression in 
drives for monopoly. It may also be parenthetically remarked that 
those who rail against the irresponsibility of union officials to the 
membership would do well to be aware of the immeasurably greater 
irresponsibility of corporate management to stockholders. The great 
modern corporations have become public institutions w^hose existence 
and operation are independent of any law^s of primitive laissez faire. 

The concentration of wealth has exploded another atom of capitalist 
theory, namely, maintenance of equilibrium of savings and investment 
through the rate of interest. In the Keynesian analysis it has been 
pointed out that savings and investment are not made by the same 
people and are therefore not necessarily harmonious and mutually 
regulative. Savings do not necessarily result in investment. Where the 
income of the community is more evenly divided a greater amount of 
the savings will go into immediate or postponed consumption, and 
therefore investment. The savings represented by the profits of cor- 
porations and the accumulations of the very wealthy are the kind that 
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figure in the causations of depressions, for these are not for present 
or future consumption. And whether they figure in investment is 
problematical, depending on whether opportunities exist for invest- 
ment. According to J. M. Keynes, “in contemporary conditions the 
growth of wealth, so far from being dependent on the abstinence of 
the rich as is commonly supposed, is more likely to be impeded by it. 
One of the chief social justifications of great inequality of wealth is 
therefore removed. 

Competition, the law of supply and demand, free market determina- 
tion of prices, the profit motive as an operative force, the harmony of 
savings and investment — one by one, these and other presumably 
automatic regulators of a laissez-faire economy have been found not 
to function properly or not to function at all. Is it any wonder that 
our economy in peacetime has been unable to throw off the creeping 
paralysis of severe unemployment intensified by cyclical fluctuation? 

Since the automatic controls that were supposed to regularize the 
free market economy have been found not uo be effectively operating, 
it should not be imagined that the highly differentiated economy has 
been functioning without any integrative process. As already indi- 
cated, no system of power can subsist long without a trend to the 
establishment of control through the conflict of individuals or groups 
competing for domination. It was therefore to be expected that the 
integrative process would manifest itself in our economy. In fact, the 
growth and concentration of economic power, which has loomed so 
significantly in capitalist society and has operated to destroy the 
effectiveness of the automatic controls, is a manifestation of the inte- 
grative process. 

Competition, as the central premise of laissez-faire capitalism, could 
not continue automatically, for competition is self-destructive. Com- 
petition leads to monopoly, for man in his quest for power strives 
for monopoly and abhors competition.^^ The error of classical eco- 
nomics was the assumption that businessmen would be satisfied to 
abide by the decision of the efficiency umpire in the game of industrial 
competition. To the winners in efficiency would go the spoils and 
the least efficient marginal producers would politely bow out and 
leave the field, only to return when the reduced output should cause 
a rise in price sufficient to offer a profit to the marginal entrepreneur. 
However, since the stakes are high — economic survival, no less — the 
umpire is unceremoniously escorted from the field, and a free-for-all, 
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no holds barred, begins to agitate the dust. At first the struggle for 
monopoly expresses itself in primitive terms, including mergers, cut- 
throat competition, and even violence. Then, as the surviving con- 
testants get fewer and bigger, if no one of them establishes a complete 
monopoly, a situation is reached where no one is strong enough to 
destroy the other. In other words, a balance of power is attained which 
makes possible the establishment of a modus vivendi. Why engage in 
price competition, which would not be decisive and would only 
reduce profits, when everyone can fatten on higher profits resulting 
from jacked-up prices? This is the stage of cartelized agreements for 
fixed prices, production quotas, and division of markets, 

From the existence of severe unemployment it is evident that 
monopoly and concentration of industrial control are not a satisfactory 
instrument of integration. In the first place, industrial efficiency is not 
the guiding factor in the growth of monopoly. Technology and mass 
production facilitate the increase in the size of industrial enterprises 
but it is incontrovertible that monopoly control is not limited by 
optimum size. The “curse of bigness’^ is well known. It can be shown 
that the largest corporations are not the most efficient producers. The 
holding company and other devices of financial control do not even 
relate to operating techniques. Such integration as does take place in 
our economy by reason of monopoly is guided simply by the interests 
of the monopolists and not by those of society as a whole. Similarly, 
the monopolies represent integrated control systems within the econ- 
omy and cannot therefore serve as an adequate integration of the larger 
power system that is represented by our economy as a whole. 

In our modern economy our great corporations and monopolies 
have been in a real sense duplicates of medieval feudalities. Each in its 
own time has been an integration of a partial section of power within 
a larger sphere or system of power. In the company town, the modem 
equivalent of the manor, there was even a high degree of coalescence 
between political and economic power. Coal and iron police and 
vigilantes were some of the manifestations of this phenomenon.^® 

3. GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF THE ECONOMY 

The picture of industrial feudalism, descriptive of our economy, 
would not be complete without sketching in the role of the central 
authority which represents the larger power sphere encompassing 
all the economic feudalities. The idea of a self-regulated economy, 
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free from state control, has given way to the realty of a complex 
economy regulated to an ever greater extent by the government. The 
world over, in one form or another, government is once again the 
arbiter of our economic destinies. Even in this country, the last out- 
post of private enterprise, government is called upon to intervene in 
the economic process. 

The genesis of this phenomenon is not of recent vintage, though 
its full efflorescence is. Nor is state intervention the creature of the 
left. As a matter of fact, from the earliest days of liberal capitalism it 
was invoked by the capitalists themselves. Monopoly constitutes a 
resort to political power, that is, organizational means to protect and 
advance one’s share in the community income. It is not surprising there- 
fore that businessmen should not refrain from engaging the aid of the 
state to advance their economic interests. Subsidies, tariffs, and other 
government largess were never scorned by the business community. It 
was the businessmen who first demanded and received government aid, 
including loans after the 1929 crash. The progressive strengthening of 
the federal government at the expense of the states received its initial 
impetus at the hands of the business interests. Those who later 
clamored for “states' rights” did not refrain from pleading for federal 
injunctions against labor. It was only after the federal government 
stepped in to protect the interests of labor that the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers began to find merit in decentralization. Those 
who are for removing of federal controls over business clamor for 
federal legislation to curb labor. When it has suited their immediate 
and particular purposes, businessmen have never objected to govern- 
ment intervention. That objection has been forthcoming only when a 
particular type of intervention happened to be considered unfavorable 
to business. 

The occasions for such outcries on the part of business have been 
steady and numerous. As the capitalist economy failed to function 
satisfactorily, government action was invoked by those largely in 
opposition to the entrepreneur class. The industrial feudalities have 
found themselves in conflict with the urban lower and middle classes 
and with the agrarian interests. The entrepreneur employer group 
resorted to the organizational pattern of monopoly. The laboring 
groups similarly organized themselves in accordance with their eco- 
nomic interests into unions, bearing a strong analogy to the medieval 
guilds. Equalization of bargaining power with the employer through 
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collective action has been the purpose. This has created a new feudality 
with significant implications on wage and price determinations, accen- 
tuating the imperative for government controls.^® Farm groups too 
have organized to increase their share of the total income through 
collective action and government subsidies and controls. 

Beyond the conflict on the economic level has been the no less 
significant contest on the political level for the control of state policies. 
Government intervention in our economy has not been in response to 
an over-all plan of control but to specific grievances. The extensive 
government economic intervention for the past hundred years in 
Great Britain and on the Continent and for half a century or so in 
the United States in the fields of labor legislation, public works, social 
security and welfare measures, antitrust laws, regulation of business 
and competitive practices, farm legislation — in a word, the whole 
gamut of the interpenetration of the political and economic processes 
has spread over too long a period over the whole globe to be dis- 
missed merely as the conspiracy of mischievous theorists or misguided 
reformers. 

This phenomenon does not conform with the classical economic 
hypothesis about human psychology, which assumed that man’s 
quest for power would express itself in economic competition. The 
capitalists and entrepreneurs were the first to show the falsity of that 
assumption, for they resorted to the political means of combinations, 
restraints of trade, and government action. The same psychological 
behavior characterized also their victims. Farmers refused to accept 
the presumed workings of the law of supply and demand when this 
meant deflated prices. They demanded government credits and parity. 
Workers refused to resign themselves to substandard wages, danger- 
ous working conditions, and chronic unemployment. They demanded 
a long list of government measures to remedy the grievances and 
relieve their lot. They refused to wait for prosperity to turn the 
comers. It may be inconsiderate and nasty of them, but businessmen, 
workers, and farmers do not happen to function the way Adam Smith, 
Hayek, and Hazlitt want them to behave.^® 

The all-pervasive government intervention in our economy is proof 
that the state could not, did not, shirk its responsibility, for the state 
is the organized community and reflects its collective will and power. 
The whole system of social legislation is a series of curbs on the 
privileges and abuses of the powerful few in favor of the underprivi- 
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legcd many. The Marxist claim that the state is the executive com- 
mittee of the capitalist class is false when applied to the modem 
democratic state.^® Economic power exercises a great and often pre- 
dominant influence on state control and policies, but there is no com- 
plete control or exact correspondence between economic and political 
power. The right of opposition and the franchise have made the state 
an instrument of power which could be, and has been, used against the 
will of the wielders of economic power. As long as the state was pas- 
sive, political democracy could be ignored by the industrial barons. 
But the increasing intervention of the central state into the economic 
order has confronted the economic feudalities with serious opposition. 

The ever-expanding scope of state intervention in response to the 
grievances of the many against the abuses of the industrial feudalities 
indicates once more a union of the peak of the pyramid with its base 
against the middle. In the fascist state too the same power pattern of 
integrative control of the economy took place, even though the indus- 
trial feudalities attempted to bend the state to their dictation.^^ The 
Nazi bureaucracy had is own purposes and ambitions. We must, how- 
ever, be careful to distinguish between the democratic administrative 
state and the one represented by fascism and communism, for in the 
latter two the integrative power of the central authority is not respon- 
sible to the base of the pyramid. 

Whether the modern state is democratically oriented or not, the 
political and economic processes have there interpenetrated. 

TTie modem state has more and more brought into control the new 
economic environment at the behest of multitudinous and often con- 
flicting interests. Upon the state has devolved more and more the task 
of integrating the whole power system represented by our new indus- 
trial economy. Just as the feudal state was for its environment, the 
modern state for our economy becomes the ultimate co-ordinating 
mechanism. 

The paramount need of our economic order is for co-ordination, 
integration, management, and administration as a unitary whole. Only 
the state can perform that function. This stage of development was 
reached in the feudal and mercantilist states, but the new industrial 
environment did not fit the agrarian mold. The evolutionary steps had 
to be repeated in the new economic environment; diffusion of power 
on a simple rudimentary level, differentiation of function, struggle for 
control, intermediate combination or organization, growing com- 
plexity, and ultimate state control or integration.^^ 
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If government intervention in our economy were not indigenous 
to our civilization, its tempo of development would not have been 
increased by the war — the classic accelerator of historical processes. 
War, involving the use of mass armies, panicularly modern total war, 
is largely a function of the economy. Since success in war is the 
ultimate acid test of survival, it tends to bring to the surface the ele- 
ments in our sociopolitical relationships best suited for the utilization 
of our technology. The mechanism for this is the tendency for the 
disappearance of opposition to wartime measures which in peacetime 
would be politically inconceivable short of some catastrophic event 
bordering on political and economic collapse. It is therefore a valid 
generalization that war is the laboratory of the future peace, that 
wartime controls of our economy reveal a glimpse of what the 
comparable peacetime techniques will ultimately be after an under- 
standable time lag. World War I was a cnicible for much of the labor 
legislation of the succeeding quarter of a century. 

It should not, however, be assumed that the process of integration 
is complete or that it is invariable. It is neither wholly automatic nor 
wholly capricious. Its future course of development and our prob- 
able role in it will presently be examined. 


CHAPTER VII 


Troposed c^pproaches to Tlanning 


I. THE EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1 946 

In the United States we have finally recognized the government’s 
legal responsibility for planning the economic order to produce ‘^maxi- 
mum employment.”^ Even in its diluted form the Employment Act 
of 1946 constitutes one of the landmarks of our history. It establishes 
a Council of Economic Advisers^ which is empowered to make recom- 
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mendations to the President as to what measures the government is to 
undertake so that the economy as a whole may provide maximum 
employment, and a Congressional Joint Committee to pass upon the 
President’s Economic Report to Congress.® 

However, the Council of Economic Advisers has no administrative, 
but only recommendatory powers and the Employment Act does not 
commit itself to any specific program of planning.'* What should be 
the contents and incidence of economic planning? In importance this 
problem rivals the overriding issue of our civilization, whether we 
can avoid apocalyptic atomic warfare. What are the chief approaches 
to planning? 

A few of the principal approaches to economic planning will be 
briefly analyzed. The criteria for their examination are whether they 
(i) sufficiently provide for government integration of the economy 
to hold out promise for success in achieving and maintaining an 
expanding economy of full employment, (2) are suitable to our 
economy of private enterprise, which is a going concern, and (3) are 
in accord with our democratic traditions. 

2. THE RETURN TO ABSOLUTE CAPITALISM 

The first type of planning approach to consider is the plan to end 
all government planning. It calls for an end of government intervention 
in our economy and a return to laissez-faire capitalism. Committing 
the egregious error of identifying planning with totalitarian dictator- 
ship, whether of communism or of fascism, this school seeks to frighten 
the Western World into forsaking the primrose path of government 
controls for the joys of the Elysian fields of a free market economy. 
Aside from a few rudimentary social services, it calls in general terms 
for drastic decontrolling of government regulations of the economy. 
This school articulates the hopes and phobias of the reactionaries 
who have been opposed to the newer government regulations, which 
they find objectionable. It rationalizes policies calling for lowering 
of taxes in the upper brackets, for the elimination of price control, for 
the reduction to a minimum of all social security and of government 
spending for relief and public works, for lowering of wages and 
elimination of labor checks on management policies, and for freedom 
from government intervention to alleviate unemployment and cyclical 
fluctuations.® 

In terms of idea structure, this resurrection of laissez faire calls for 
a return to the infancy of the race when presumably man was driven 
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from Paradise because of sheer wickedness in tasting of the forbidden 
fruit.® In this instance the forbidden fruit is government aid in the 
economic process. The escapist character of this point of view 
becomes evident when the cry against government interference with 
business is transmuted from an afterdinner emotional sedative for 
capitalist gatherings to a concrete political program. The business 
community itself would protest vigorously against removing the 
myriad ways in which our economy has come to rely on government 
regulation. Is it realistic to expect that business, farmers, and labor 
would be content to sit idly by when severe depression comes and 
wait until the great spiral of deflation has run its course in bank- 
ruptcies, bank failures, and severe unemployment, without calling 
for government action? But this would have to happen in order to 
permit the functioning of the automatic economic forces of the price 
index. 

Assuming, however, that by some political legerdemain the com- 
plete decontrol program, not only of the wartime controls, could 
be adopted and that the big monopolies and labor unions, which have 
rendered prices and wages rigid and not subject to competition, 
could be dissolved, would laissez faire be a workable solution? This 
island of absolute capitalism in the United States would have to operate 
in an ocean of governmental ly controlled economies, thereby elimi- 
nating free international trade, the safety valve of a free economy. 
Even with this difficulty absent, absolute, unregulated capitalism 
would be doomed, for then the process, which in the past led the 
Western world from laissez faire to government intervention in the 
economy, would start all over again. 

Those who call for a return to the *‘rugged individualism” of the 
1920’s have the responsibility of pointing out what there is about 
the newer laissez faire that immunizes it against the disaster that over- 
took the older variety. This is the basic question to be answered as 
the wage-price regulations are debated. It is economic Don Quixot- 
ism to call for withdrawal of the government from regulation of the 
economy. We can no more avoid a planned economy than business 
can operate without management and direction. 

3. GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

At the opposite extreme of those calling for government noninter- 
vention in our economy are the Socialists and Communists, who claim 
that public ownership of the means of production is the only road to 
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the integration of our economy and that economic planning is incom- 
patible with private property. Public ownership has been accepted 
by long tradition as the most direct systematic instrument for eco- 
nomic planning and is the one most widespread in the world today, 
principally through the expansion of Soviet Russia and the nationaliza- 
tion program now in process of establishment in England, Neverthe- 
less, it is not true that public ownership is the only means to achieve 
a planned economy. We may eschew as we should their objectives 
and methods, but it is nevertheless a fact that Nazi Germany had a 
managed economy under a system of private property. Similiarly, the 
United States and Great Britain attained victory in war under a 
planned and governmentally managed economy. The tendency to 
dichotomize social systems on the basis of private or public ownership 
of the means of production is an anachronism. It stems from the 
nineteenth century when the great debate was between private owner- 
ship and laissez-faire capitalism, on the one hand, and public owner- 
ship and socialism, on the other hand. 

Significant now are the social, economic, and political controls at 
the disposal of the government. These are now adequate to achieve 
a dynamically planned economy under our system of private owner- 
ship of the means of production for the overwhelming bulk of our 
economy, outside the exceptional fields of public utilities and power 
projects such as the Tennessee Valley Authority, atomic power 
projects, and military reservoirs of oil, and certain munitions factories, 
in which public ownership is indicated. In the United States a 
full-employment planned economy can be achieved more readily 
under private property than public ownership, and for an indefinite 
period would be more suitable to efficient operation and the mainte- 
nance of our traditional freedoms and democratic rights.^ A demo- 
cratically planned and managed economy is the only means to save the 
system of private ownership. Those who have vested interests in 
private ownership are confronted not with the choice between gov- 
ernment regulation and no government regulation, but whether our 
economy should be privately owned and publicly planned or publicly 
owned and managed. 


4. GOVERNMENT SPENDING 

The most important approach to a planned economy which assumes 
the private ownership of the means of production stems directly or 
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indirectly from the Keynes-Hansen analysis.® This school of economic 
analysis finds the cause for chronic severe unemployment in the lag 
between investment and savings, in the tendency of savings to out- 
strip investment. In order to close the fatal gap it is variously proposed 
that it is up to the government to spend in order to stimulate the need 
for investment, and likewise it is advocated to reduce interest rates 
and furnish other incentives, including reducing tax rates, to encour- 
age private investment. Government spending is compatible with 
either a balanced budget, in which extensive government spending is 
balanced by sufficient tax income, or with an unbalanced budget, in 
which government spending is covered by government borrowing. 
Nevertheless, it is the latter application that has been decisive in the 
realm of practical politics. It was this phase which characterized New 
Deal recovery policies, particularly federal grants in aid to the states, 
public works, public relief expenditures, and loans to business. 

The objection to this program, emanating from business circles, 
that government borrowing would lead to bankruptcy, is fallacious, 
for it considers government borrowing in the same light as individual 
indebtedness. As long as the debt is internal, as ours is, the community 
is not impoverished when it increases its debt. It owes to itself. Indeed, 
the amount of indebtedness is a good indicator of the rate of business 
activity in a community. As long as the current tax receipts are large 
enough to pay the interest, the public debt need not be a cause for 
concern. The drastic increase of the public debt during the war is 
proof that the dire prophecies often heard that imminent collapse 
would follow deficit spending in peacetime are not among the oracular 
verities that need be heeded.® 

Government spending as a program for a planned economy is open 
to the more serious objection that it did not work in the United States 
or in Great Britain to wipe out unemployment in the 1930’s. It is true, 
of course, that not enough government spending was done to serve as 
a stimulus to economic activity. But this condition may well prove 
a permanent feature in democracies, for paradoxically only when there 
is full employment is there a likelihood that sufficient appropriation 
would be provided for a public works program and other projects of 
public spending. If the past is any guide, during depressions enough 
would be appropriated only to serve as a stimulus to the consumers’ 
goods industries and to ameliorate the privations incident to unem- 
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ployment, but not to eliminate it. Pump priming cannot be a sustained 
long-term program.^® 

The fundamental objection to government spending as the nucleus 
of a program of economical planning is that it is insufficient as an inte- 
grative mechanism for our economy. Intentionally or otherwise, 
government spending, perhaps supplemented with a proficient tax 
program, has come to be looked upon as an open-sesame self-sufficient 
without other government controls to work the miracle of producing 
an economy of full employment. 

Its advocates assume that once this type of government intervention 
is fully utilized, no other controls of substantial proportions would be 
necessary or even desirable. In a sense the Keynesian analysis has not 
liberated itself completely from the fallacy of classical economics in 
viewing the economic order as a machine capable of automatic opera- 
tion. While during the nineteenth century the constant increase in 
population, territories, and foreign investments served as the expand- 
ing fuel that kept the machine in reasonably good operation, govern- 
ment spending would in the twentieth century serve the same purpose. 
All that is necessary is to keep dropping coins in the slot and the 
wheels would be set in motion, the gears into shifting and meshing, 
and out of the jukebox would come the dulcet tones of the sweet 
singer, with glad tidings for a waiting world — jobs for all. 

However, our economic order is not and could not possibly be a 
self-operating automatic machine independent of human wills and 
purposes. The gaps between savings and investments, between pro- 
duction and purchasing power, or between supply and demand are 
not explanations of the root cause of our disequilibrated economy but 
rather its manifestations. The ultimate cause is the lack of integration 
of a power system which through its various divisions of labor has 
become interdependent and can operate successfully only as a co-or- 
dinated whole. There is no panacea substitute for government regula- 
tion of the myriad aspects of our economy. Take, for instance, 
government controls over prices and wages. If government spending 
succeeds in achieving full employment, intervention would be neces- 
sary to avoid the spiral of rising prices and wages that causes dis- 
equilibrium of economic stability and cyclical fluctuation.” Neither 
is there anything in government spending that would make an anti- 
trust program unnecessary. Shortages may appear at various levels of 
economic activity. We are now confronted with the task of insuring 
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that the production of steel be large enough to service an expanding 
economy. Indeed, all the government controls associated with full 
employment, including production quotas, manpower, and materials 
allocation controls, may prove necessary whether the state of full 
employment is achieved through government spending or through 
some other method. There is no control scheme to end all government 
controls. 

In scarcity economies, which exist virtually throughout the whole 
world, with the notable exception of the United States, economic 
planning has become a necessity in order best to conserve and utilize 
the existing resources. In an economy of abundance, which the 
United States is presently enjoying, planning of the economy is 
imperative to synchronize and mesh all the interdependent parts of 
the complex whole. Government spending is not enough by itself 
either to achieve full employment or to maintain it without the full 
gamut of government controls. 

5. DISTRIBUTION SCHEMES 

We now turn to the distribution approach to the problem of a 
full-employment economy. 

The preoccupation of economics has been with the producer, not 
with the consumer, with production, not with demand. The individual 
entrepreneur has never been concerned with what the total demand 
was for his product, but only with what share he could capture for 
what he produced. Traditional economic theory, although vaguely 
aware that an optimum economic system must convert human needs 
into effective demand, never concerned itself with the problem of 
needs, but only of production. The road to economic utopia led 
through the well-being of the producer. If production is attended to, 
demand would take care of itself. All the ills and shortcomings of the 
economy were to be eliminated through measures which addressed 
themselves directly to the problems of the producer. Consumer 
demand and human needs were to be attended to, if at all, indirectly. 
Traditional economics concerned itself with the operation of the 
economic order rather than with economic goals and ways and means 
to achieve them.^^ Even the Keynes-Hansen analysis seeks to achieve 
full employment again chiefly through measures concerned with the 
producer, namely, through stimulus of investment. 

The producercentric economics is quite understandable when we 
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realize that even in the United States our economy up to very recently 
has been a scarcity economy in which the central problem was one of 
production. Even in Russia, where economic planning is crucial to the 
system, emphasis is still on production problems rather than on con- 
sumer needs, for the Russian economy is still in the infant capitalist 
state, not in the distributive stage of development attained by the 
American economy.^® 

Not the individual entrepreneur and traditional economic theory 
but the reformist movements, including labor, and the government 
became concerned with the problem of human needs. Out of this con- 
cern has emerged the system of social legislation whose purpose is to 
satisfy minimal needs through such provisions as minimum-wage 
standards, unemployment insurance, medical and hospital services, 
sickness insurance, and the rest of the program of social security. The 
social security system could not be the impetus to an economy of full 
employment, if for no other reason than that it was a minimal program 
and did not provide for the full satisfaction of the total needs. Pro- 
ceeding from the premise that the way to full employment is through 
abundant purchasing power, a few marginal quasi-utopian schemes, 
which sought to solve the unemployment problem through distribu- 
tion of a yearly income to each individual, have flourished and quickly 
perished. Aside from other objections that might be made to these dis- 
tributive schemes, they are vulnerable in seeking to achieve the goal 
of a full-employment, stabilized economy through concern with only 
the needs aspect of the equation, ignoring the production side, just 
as traditional economies erred in being preoccupied with the producer 
interest. A viable program for a planned economy must encompass 
both sides of the total equation of production and needs. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

(lA Tlanned Economy for Trivate Enterprise 


I. PROGRAM FOR DIRECT PLANNING 

What, then, should be done? What should be the program best 
calculated to achieve and maintain a dynamically planned economy of 
full employment? 

The key to any effective planning of full employment is to be found 
in linking supply and demand.^ Not indirectly and hypothetically, but 
directly and administratively. More particularly, it must convert 
human needs into effective demand by linking production to specific 
goals determined by total needs. This was done during the war, when 
capitalist economies, democratic and dictatorial, managed to achieve 
full employment.^ Indeed, so successful has a planned war economy 
become in eliminating unemployment that the accumulated purchas- 
ing power, which could not be spent because so much of the indus- 
trial capacity was directed to war needs, has served for the immediate 
postwar period to convert the stagnant peace economy into an expand- 
ing type. As long as this pent-up purchasing power, sustained in part 
by the tremendous government outlays for military and other pur- 
poses, and supplemented by foreign exports, remains unspent, full 
employment will continue, creating peacetime all-time production 
records. Our goal is not a boom followed by inevitable bust deteri- 
orating into chronic slough, but a stabilized economy running con- 
stantly on all cylinders. For that planning is essential.® 

In seeking to devise a workable and practical plan for a full-em- 
ployment economy we are not driven to untried hypotheses and radi- 
cal innovations. The open-sesame is at our disposal, to be used for 
peace as it was successfully applied to winning the war. Our victorious 
industrial war effort brought about unprecedented industrial expan- 
sion and full utilization of our human and natural resources. Any plan 
for permanently stabilized full employment must envisage the con- 
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tinuation of these conditions. We must therefore address ourselves to 
the factors responsible for our industrial accomplishments during the 
war. 

In wartime the government decided how many tanks, planes, and 
guns it needed and distributed the orders to private industry to fill 
under its supervision. Two basic phenomena which characterize our 
economic system during war are herein revealed. First, our productive 
demands were crystallized into specific goals which were reached in 
consequence of an over-all war plan. Second, the fulfillment of our 
production demands was carried out in the framework of our tradi- 
tional private enterprise. If we maintain this combination we shall win 
the battle of production and employment in peace as we won it in 
war. 

We must reform our economic thinking in terms of goals and ways 
of achieving them. When the government needed munitions, it did 
not set about looking for intricate devices to induce producers to 
manufacture them. It simply ordered them and planned the proper 
allocation of materials and manpower. 

The same must be done in peacetime. We can ascertain the needs 
of the country in terms of housing, clothing, food, automobiles, 
refrigerators, electric appliances, etc. We can also take inventory 
of our natural resources, foreign imports, and industrial plants. We 
should be in a position to make accurate estimates of the desirable 
yearly production in each industry. The government would then 
assign a quota of production to each producer in the industry to fill, 
guaranteeing him against loss if he failed to sell the product. Since 
full employment would provide maximum purchasing power, the 
government would not be left with substantial quantities of unsold 
products, except for some small margins of error in the calculation 
of individual products. Errors would in time be largely eliminated 
as we acquired greater experience. Products left unsold would be 
included in the calculations for the coming year, thus further reduc- 
ing the government’s liability. The guarantee to the producer could be 
the average cost of production for the whole industry, plus a certain 
profit. Since application of the plan would make necessary the imposi- 
tion of price controls, the average cost plus a certain profit could 
become the selling price. This formula has the advantage over the 
general wartime formula of cost plus of the individual producer, be- 
cause it would reward the efficient producer and drive out the 
inefficient, making room for new entrepreneurs with initiative and 
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new ideas. Since each producer would attempt to increase his profits 
by reducing his cost of production, the average cost of production 
for the industry generally would tend to diminish, reducing the com- 
modity price. We would then have a price-control system which 
would operate as a check on industrial waste of manpower and as a 
spur to efficient operation. 

It might not be necessary to apply the plan to every industry. Con- 
trol of the key capital industries might suffice, at least initially. 

2. PLANNING OF NEEDS 

A planned economy involves three chief sectors of planning: (i) 
inventory and planning of needs; (2) inventory and planning of re- 
sources and production facilities; and (3) planning and supervision 
of production to satisfy the total needs.^ 

The rate of $203 billion yearly income in 1947 as compared 
with the f83-some billion in 1929, the highest previous peacetime 
year, is a clear indication that the day of the expanding economy is 
not past, even though the physical frontiers are closed, population 
growth is slackened, and foreign investments are no longer profitable. 
Since man’s quest for power in terms of satisfaction of human needs 
is limitless, planning production for fulfillment of human wants creates 
the permanent condition for an ever-expanding economy of abun- 
dance and full employment. Even in the United States we need not 
yet worry about the limit to human wants. Our standard of living 
for the mass of the people is still low compared to even minimum re- 
quirements.^ 

In planning for our needs a social security system vastly extended 
and rationalized will assume its rightful place. If we assume that the 
best way to provide for full employment of our industrial plant and 
human and natural resources is to activate our demands and translate 
them from the potential to the actual by social planning, then a social 
security system falls into its proper sphere as a minimum determina- 
tion of our individual needs. It also conserves our human resources. 
A well-conceived and well-executed social security system should 
apply universally to all individuals irrespective of their income or 
Jack of it. This would eliminate any vestige of the anachronistic 
means test principle or any other condition precedent for the satis- 
faction of our minimum needs. The sins of an indolent father who 
refuses to work are not to be visited upon his wife and children. Even 
now this individual is no longer consigned to starvation. 
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The problems of sanctions and incentives to induce people to work 
will be of central import in an economy of abundance, but depriva- 
tion of minimal standards of life is not one of them.® One approach 
would be to raise the minimum take-home wages of those employed 
as much as possible above the minimum security provision. Another 
principle of social security is to provide for as many human needs 
as possible. For generations we have declared it to be an inalienable 
right of every American child to know Shakespeare, Why shouldn’t 
he be entitled to bread and butter, good housing, adequate medical 
care and hospitalization? A health insurance program along the lines 
of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill is a minimum necessity. Medicine 
is one of our basic public utilities, and its regulation by government 
for the benefit of the community is indispensable to a planned econ- 
omy within a free society. The training of physicians and other pro- 
fessionals should not be left to accident or to the decisions of the 
most puissant individuals or organizations within these professions, 
who are motivated not by the public interest but by the narrow self- 
regarding purpose of creating and maintaining scarcities. The govern- 
ment ought to plan for the building of medical and other schools 
for training of adequate numbers of physicians and other professionals 
to satisfy the professional needs of our society. 

A satisfactory social security system should ultimately absorb pri- 
vate insurance schemes operated by labor and management, in order 
to promote efficiency of operation and to distribute the cost on a 
broader scale than the affected industry, whose financial position may 
not be sufficiently sound to sustain the concentrated burden."^ 

In taking inventory of our needs we should not neglect our military 
needs. War in an age of technology must be total war. Technological 
improvements will remove the immunity of our home front from at- 
tack. We shall not necessarily be vouchsafed a period of preparation 
after war has begun. We must preserve skills, skeleton plants, and raw 
materials which can be easily geared to war production. We must 
not again be caught without essential supplies. Such planning is no 
substitute for international organization for peace; it is one of its im- 
plementations. 


3. RESOURCES PLANNING 

In taking inventory of our total needs and planning for them, the 
guiding policy must be in the direction of constant expansion, but 
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this should not be interpreted as utopian wish fulfillment without 
regard to the means at our disposal for satisfying our wants. Although 
the application of atomic energy to peaceful industrial uses as a fuel 
and the whole synthetic industry lift the cunain on unlimited hori- 
zons of abundance, at any given period the satisfaction of our needs 
will be limited by the available resources and plant. 

If we are to achieve full employment by balancing our needs with 
our natural and human resources, we must keep an inventory of our 
natural resources and plan a long-range program of conservation. We 
would then be aware of the extent of our natural resources and the 
rate at which we could exploit them. Knowledge of impending ex- 
haustion of resources would enable us to look for possible substitutes, 
natural or synthetic, and to supplement our resources by foreign 
imports. 

Our technological skill and industrial plant* have placed us in an 
unrivaled position as far as satisfying our wants, but our position is 
not so favorable in natural resources. Our profligate waste of natural 
resources, both agriculture and mineral, in exploiting our continent 
and in serving as the world’s arsenal during two world wars, have 
converted us to a near have-not nation in a number of critical ma- 
terials. Although the development of the synthetic industry has 
opened up untapped vistas for substitute products, there is no doubt 
that we must think seriously in terms of replenishing and conserving 
our rapidly used-up natural resources. An intensive conservation 
program has become a national necessity. The federal Government 
ought to retain control over the tidelands oil. The 1946 act calling 
for the building up of stockpiles of critical materials is a step in the 
right direction but it defeats its purpose when it provides that prefer- 
ence be given to domestic products. The emphasis ought to be the 
other way. For both peace and military production we should give 
preference to foreign sources of raw materials whenever the domestic 
brand is threatened with impending exhaustion. 

The waste and destruction of World War 11 will further ac- 
centuate the trend that made the United States an exporting nation. 
Unless we wish to continue to export our substance for worthless 
bonds or useless gold, we must import products which we cannot 
produce as efficiently as foreign countries and raw materials that we 
either lack or are about to exhaust. 

Only an economy which is state controlled can profit from repara- 
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tions from a defeated enemy. The United States, Great Britain, and 
France have not after World Wars I and II been in a position 
to collect reparations in kind and in manpower because of the op- 
position of business and labor in the areas where these would compete. 
The interests of the whole economy have been sacrificed to advance 
those of a part. But where full employment of men and enterprises 
is planned, the interests of the economy as a whole need not be 
dominated by the pressure of special interests in the realm of foreign 
commerce or reparations. Foreign commerce must properly be a 
function of domestic needs and also of political purposes. Our tariff 
must be revised to permit imports from countries with which it is 
to our interest to maintain close political and military liaison. Nations, 
like individuals, must live, and that means they must export.® It is 
therefore imperative for us by tariff revisions to make it possible for 
the countries of the world to trade with us through their exports as 
well as their imports, thereby precluding their being sucked into the 
vortex of a coalition bloc aimed against us. Economically too we shall 
gain from our exports only to the extent that they are balanced by 
imports. By cushioning the shifting of workers and producers from 
industries which must be displaced in part or in whole by necessary 
foreign imports, over-alt planning will reduce the opposition of af- 
fected vested interests which now form the greatest obstacle to a 
rationalized foreign commerce. 

In another respect too foreign commerce and business relations 
are pregnant with political and even military consequences. We arc 
familiar with the international cartel agreements between American 
firms and Nazi-dominated enterprises which limited American pro- 
duction of critical war materials to the detriment of our war effort.^® 
This was calculated Nazi military strategy. We are also familiar with 
American exports of scrap iron and oil to Japan when war with Japan 
was imminent, and with American investments in Germany, which 
together with British-German and Russo-German trade helped to 
rebuild Germany’s war potential. This is not said to absolve those in- 
volved, who have to be responsible for the obvious consequences of 
their acts; but the point will be missed if we ignore the fundamental 
truth that the ultimate motivation of these acts is not large class in- 
terests or deep political calculations but the quest of business for 
profits. 

Proof of that lies in the fact that American firms have not refused 
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to do business with Russia. In fact, after World War II, Russia found 
no difficulty in purchasing important technological tools and other 
products useful for building up her war potential to be used ultimately 
against the same “monopoly capitalists.” Business as usual is prac- 
ticed as long as profits accrue. “Serve the paying customer,” irre- 
spective whether it is Japan, Nazi Germany, or Communist Russia. 
That is the business slogan, even though it may be opposed to the 
national interest. It is obviously up to the government to protect that 
interest. Foreign commerce must therefore be regulated to serve the 
interests of the economy as a whole and of its political and military 
objectives.^^ 

Contributing both to the satisfaction of needs and to the conserva- 
tion of resources is a public works program. That should be its over- 
riding purpose, not the creation of jobs or the stimulation of invest- 
ment. Used as a means to full employment, it has never achieved that 
purpose and has equally failed to satisfy community needs. For one, 
when used as a supplement to private enterprise, it has to be discon- 
tinued in times of high activity in order not to accelerate the infla- 
tionary spiral, but community needs cannot for that reason be left 
unsatisfied. Only when used within the framework of an over all 
plan can a public works program be directed to fulfill our communal 
needs which cannot be satisfied at all or as well by individual effort. 

To the traditional category of public works, such as schools, roads, 
and parks, must be added other measures and projects which could 
contribute to betterment of our human resources and conservation 
of our natural and plant resources. Included must be government- 
controlled scientific research projects to co-ordinate private and com- 
munal research in various fields of the natural and social sciences. We 
have reaped the benefit of intensive nationally conducted research 
in atomic energy and other military problems. Modern science is too 
complex and too differentiated in labor and function to be handled 
by the unco-ordinated effort of isolated private enterprise. Fission of 
the atom is evidence of what calculated, intensive, govemmentally 
integrated and sponsored research can accomplish. Why not mobi- 
lize comparable effort to eradicate cancer and other diseases that 
afflict mankind, and to tackle industrial problems which are too com- 
plex and costly for private firms to undertake? Neither should we 
neglect the social sciences. It is there that we must turn for guidance 
on how we can close the gap between the moral lag of humanity and 
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the terrifying power for destruction that it wields. Great insight into 
the structure of the atom is not the same as knowledge of methods 
of social control of atomic energy or the political ability to organize 
such control. 

Similar public projects must be organized for the arts. One of the 
enduring benefits of the much-ridiculed WPA have been the various 
art and writers’ projects sponsored by it. Not only because it helped 
to nourish and preserve the talent that otherwise might have been 
lost, but also because of it many an American community has for the 
first time come to appreciate art forms other than the common run 
of community statuary. It is altogether possible that profit is not the 
sole or even the best criterion of merit either in the plastic or in the 
theatrical arts. If even one kernel is separated from the chaff, the total 
cost will have justified itself. It is not safe to assume that genius will 
always emerge triumphant, irrespective of obstacles. Our evidence 
on this score is of only one kind — only of those who have come to 
the surface. How many more never did? This is particularly ap- 
propos to the wage problem of musicians. The technological advances 
in that field have drastically reduced the number of musicians re- 
quired to fill the world with music. Without defending the specific 
makework practices of the Musicians’ Union or the strategy of its 
leaders, the problem of furnishing a livelihood to the musicians still 
remains. It may well be that the various industries that use music 
taken all together can well afford to provide a good living to the 
musicians. But if they cannot, then it is up to the government to sec 
that this is done through either subsidies or other measures. In music, 
as in any other profession or art, if we want the ministration of the 
geniuses, we must make certain that the talented have the opportunity 
to earn a living. 


4. PRODUCTION PLANNING 

The chain of a planned economy of abundance is complete when 
the planned needs, modified and adjusted to the inventory of re- 
sources, both human and plant, are linked to planned production to 
satisfy the total needs. This is indeed more than an attempt to adjust 
or to conform to environment over which the individual business 
units have no control, and which has therefore in the past proved 
futile. Economic forecasting, true or false, and individual planning 
serve to intensify the swings in either direction. Planning for the 
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economy as a whole modifies the economic environment to suit our 
needs. Through planning we become the masters of our economic 
destinies. The profit motive, which has proved inadequate as an auto- 
matic mechanism to achieve an economy of full employment, is sup- 
planted by a conscious, deliberate policy of planning, although profit 
would still remain dominant among incentives. 

This completes the evolutionary development of economic organ- 
ization from unconscious impersonal process to intended predeter- 
mined ends.^^ Those purposes include full employment of course, 
but full employment within an ever expanding framework of needs. 
Not a full employment at a yearly national income of $50, $70, or 
a $100 billion, but of $200 billion and more. This is of the utmost 
importance, for it places the emphasis where it belongs: on efficiency 
of production and availability of resources as the ultimate limit for 
the expansion of satisfied needs. 

To achieve the objective of efficient production and full utilization 
of our economic capacities, government determination of the goal 
is not enough. There must be integration of our differentiated econ- 
omy so that the interrelated parts would mesh and not stick. For that 
government regulation of our economic process is imperative. Price 
and wage controls would of course have to be maintained in order 
to avoid fluctuations and to maintain a stabilized economy. Since 
continuity of function is indispensable to modem industry, strikes 
for whatever purpose would have to be avoided. 

It would also be necessary to eliminate all obstacles to efficient 
production and full utilization of manpower. First on the agenda 
would be a revitalized antimonopoly enforcement campaign to elimi- 
nate restraints of trade and business monopolies and cartels. Despite 
decades of antitrust laws, it is doubtful whether these have appreci- 
ably impeded the trend toward monopoly and concentration. What 
are the reasons for expecting different results under the projected 
planned economy? 

In the first place, the function of monopoly as an integrative mech- 
anism will be done away with through the integration of over-all 
planning. Second, through the availability of government credit to 
new enterprises and government regulation of manpower and material 
priorities, it would be easier for new entrepreneurs to enter monopo- 
listic fields. Similarly, by assigning specific goals to each producer 
and for certain industries, with price controls, restrictions on produc- 
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rion, or price fixing for private gain would be swept aside. Pooling 
of patents would further liberate the competitive system. The small 
businessman would get a new lease on life. And the test of monopoly 
would not be size, but efficiency.^^ There may be a curse in bigness, 
but how big is big? Certain products can be maufactured most effi- 
ciently by large organizations. However, businesses which have sur- 
passed their optimum operational size, and all types of combinations, 
such as holding company systems, which are grounded in financial 
control but not in operational need, would be broken up, a process 
similar to that envisaged in the Utilities Holding Company Act. 

Indeed, under this system there would for the first time be effective 
supervision and evaluation of the operation of large corporations. 
For the first time, the large masses of American stockholders would 
have information from independent sources on the way corporate 
management performs its functions. The result would be salutary 
in increasing management responsibility to stockholders and to the 
public. Great corporations are less subject to democratic control by 
their stockholders than are great unions to control by their member- 
ship. But whether stockholder control can at best be more than nomi- 
nal may be doubted. That is why government supervision of business 
operation through the system of antitrust and similar regulations is 
absolutely essential to the establishment of managerial responsibility.^® 

Anti trust enforcement promises to be more fruitful under a system 
of planned economy than under a planless dispensation because, under 
planning, monopoly would be deprived of its price-fixing and pro- 
duction-control devices. More important, the present system is the 
outmoded prosecution approach suitable at best to private litigation 
and not to regulating economic functions. In this case too the expert 
administrative technique, and not the archaic, occasional, and non- 
expert judicial method, is the one which promises most success in 
carrying on the day-to-day functions of economic regulation.^^ Busi- 
ness cannot be conducted by litigation, and neither can government. 
This system of antitrust enforcement envisages greater government 
regulation, but the result would be competitive free enterprise. It 
would not be the first time that government regulation of the right 
kind was emancipating. What is regimentation for the top dog is free- 
dom for the underdog.^® 

Another set of restrictions on production and the use of manpower 
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which ought to be eliminated emanates from labor’s house divided 
against itself.^® 

It is in the context of a planned economy of full employment and 
full utilization of resources that elimination of business monopolies 
and cartels and of labor’s restrictive practices becomes soluble. 

Since the economic planning adumbrated provides for direct link- 
ing between needs and production, no central reliance is to be placed 
on taxation as an incentive leverage for investment. It may be used 
incidentally as a supplement to price and wage control for the purpose 
of avoiding inflationary tendencies by siphoning off excess savings. 
But the main purpose of taxation would be its elementary one to 
defray government outlay. Since under the plan outlined full employ- 
ment would ensue, there would be no difficulty in balancing the bud- 
get. The plan does not contemplate deficit spending. The tax pro- 
gram should be centered around a graduated income tax system. 
This does not, however, weaken the profit motive, which, though 
it has proved inadequate as a regulator of our economy, nevertheless 
will flourish, not wither, in an expanding economy. 

5. PLANNING TECHNIQUES AND AGENCIES 

What should be the administrative techniques and agencies to be 
employed in executing this plan? Since this was the program that 
operated successfully during the war, the general conclusion should 
be ventured that the administrative techniques and agencies to be 
established should be patterned after their wartime prototypes. Never- 
theless, it must be understood that those were improvised under pres- 
sure of emergency, and no blind tracing is indicated. There is great 
need for a thorough analysis of wartime administrative experience, 
which would afford us valuable illumination instead of happy 
hunches. 

Until that knowledge is available, a few tentative and exploratory 
observations and suggestions are possible. The planning agencies 
should correspond to the different sectors of planning. A Public Re- 
quirements Board would ascertain the total needs. A Resources In- 
ventory Board would keep an inventory of our resources and plan 
their use and conservation. A Production Planning Board would do 
the over-all planning and supervision of production. It is obvious that 
economic planning demands that the functions of these boards be 
integrated. This can be accomplished in one of two principal ways: ( i ) 
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by including their functions within an over-all board of which they 
would be merely subordinate bureaus or departments or (2 ) by making 
them independent of each other but responsible to the President, in 
which case any disagreement among them would be resolved by the 
President. In view of the importance of the planning function, there 
is danger that this over-all planning board might in time rival the 
Presidency and Cabinet. It would therefore appear desirable to have 
the President and his Cabinet produce the final plan based upon the 
well-articulated premises of independent officials rather than from 
the reports of one agency, which might be inclined to gloss over vital 
differences in policy. 

Since these agencies would determine public policy, the board sys- 
tem is preferable to the single administrator, in order to afford a 
forum for differences of opinion. 

How should the various interests be represented on these boards? 
Here again no categorical answer can be given. However, since these 
boards would be the ultimate agencies of co-ordination in their re- 
spective spheres, their members should not be appointed to represent 
any particular interest, industry, labor, or agrarian, but rather on 
their individual merit to represent the public interest. All these boards 
should have advisory committees composed of representatives of the 
various interests affected, labor, employer, farmer, and consumer. In 
the Production Planning Board there should be an administrative 
section for each industry with advisory representation by employer 
and employee organizations. 

In the administrative part of the program we would need the 
equivalents of the Office of Price Administration and National War 
Labor Board to integrate the wage-price relationship. The task of 
co-ordinating our economy is colossal. But we have done it before 
and we can do it again. Chief responsibility for this job must devolve 
upon the President and his Cabinet. That is why the proposal is made 
that the Cabinet should be divested of administrative duties.^® 

6. THE MEANING OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE STATE 

This is the plan that calls for a linking of supply and demand- It 
constitutes the ultimate conscious integration of our differentiated 
economy by the state. This plan is not untried, but proved a spec- 
tacular success during the war. Why not have it established as the 
industrial equivalent of war? 
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The miraculous accomplishments of American war production, 
which made possible the superimposition of a war economy on 
a substantial peacetime economy, was not the product of private 
enterprise but of private enterprise integrated by a democratic state. 
Our victory was won by a democratically planned economy. This 
generation has assened its mastery over the economic environment 
by state action and democratic economic control. That is the greatest 
invention in social behavior since the evolution of the democratic 
form of government. We cannot afford to ignore it. 

Even were it possible to conceive of dismantling our industrial 
machine or of some unforeseen scientific miracle which would abolish 
the intricate division of labor that obtains in our economy, that 
would hardly avoid ultimate state control, for even the much simpler 
agrarian economy was state integrated in the feudal form. The atom 
bomb, it is true, opens up infinite possibilities for destruction but its 
victims are likely to include not only the machines but those who tend 
them. Greater scientific knowledge and power would lead in the 
direction not of less but of more social controls. In fact the greater 
the amount of energy that science makes available to man the more 
intensive and complex will be the regulatory measures. Economic 
planning is unavoidable whether or not it can be free and democratic. 

Since the first function of the modern laissez-faire capitalist state 
was of a purely police nature, that state could be referred to as a 
police state.^^ In that sphere was its first integrative operation per- 
formed. Now, since the economic life of the country will have to be 
integrated even in times of peace, it is the political agency of the state, 
the government, that will perform that vital function. It will not be 
in the police sphere; it will be in the realm of public administration 
that the main emphasis will be placed. We are on the threshold of 
what should be called the administrative state.*^ 
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CHAPTER IX 


Economic Freedom under Tlanning 


I. THE CHOICE BEFORE US 

We shall now consider whether the administrative state controlling 
an economy of active planning, whose evolution is inevitable, can be 
a free and democratic state. 

The answer cannot affect the existence or nonexistence of an econ- 
omy of planning, which is unavoidable.^ In exploring the relationship 
of the administrative state to freedom and democracy it is necessary 
to make a number of vital distinctions. It is necessary to find out 
whether economic planning as such is incompatible with freedom and 
democracy. If it is, then our inquiry is at an end and we might as well 
launch ourselves on one last binge of license before the Stygian cur- 
tain of a new dark age descends on the twilight of freedom. However, 
if the inquiry reveals the glad tidings that freedom and democracy 
are not incompatible with planning, we should not therefore swing 
over to the opposite assumption: that planning is synonymous with 
freedom and democracy. We must then carefully investigate what 
types of planning are compatible with freedom and democracy and 
what conditions, safeguards, and social controls are necessary to make 
the administrative state free and democratic. Particular attention will 
be devoted to the type of economic planning outlined in this study. 
Conducive to clarity will be the reduction of general terms such as 
liberty and democracy to their elementary and specific meanings and 
observation of their application to concrete problems involved in 
economic planning. 

Is economic planning incompatible with freedom and democracy.^ 
Those who reply in the affirmative invariably point to the example 
of the Russian and Nazi totalitarian dictatorships.^ These dictator- 
ships include planned economies within their systems, but all that this 
proves is that a planned economy may be dictatorial and autocratic. 
It does not demonstrate that this is necessarily so. The conscious and 
deliberate establishment of dictatorships by the Bolsheviks and Nazis 
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was an integral part of their social philosophies. From this does not 
follow that a dynamically planned economy, which is established by 
those whose philosophy of government is democratic and libertarian, 
also must lead to a dictatorship. Nor is a planned economy the sine 
qua non condition of dictatorship. There is no invariable correspond- 
ence between economic systems and political systems.^ The capital- 
istic system has existed in democracies and dictatorships, in republics 
and monarchies. Tyrannies and autocracies as well as democracies 
have crowded the pages of history since ancient times and under all 
forms of economic order. In our own day, Russia has instituted a 
planned economy through government ownership by dictatorial 
methods, while Great Britain continues her parliamentary democracy 
even during the critical formative period of a partial nationalization 
of industry. While there have been no democracy and freedom in 
the planned economies of present-day Russia and Nazi Germany, 
neither were they present in the capitalistic economies of these coun- 
tries under the Czar and Kaiser, respectively. For the United States, 
whose cultural tradition is democratic and libertarian, the shadow 
of political things to come is not cast by what happened in Russia and 
Germany, whose traditions are autocratic and dictatorial. 

In the matter of state economic integration we are in a position to 
exercise a collective volitional choice, and in what the ultimate choice 
is to be the cultural background of each state will play a decisive 
role. The importance of the individuality of cultures and of cultural 
influence cannot be overemphasized.'* 

We have had remarkable success in administering a democratically 
controlled planned war economy, and even during peace government 
regulation of our economy has been varied and broad in scope. 

The administrative state is not necessarily the mausoleum of the 
idea of freedom despite the lamentations of those who assume to 
equate economic laissez faire with democracy. Democracy need not 
fear that fascism or communism has a monopoly on planning. Both 
in the objectives to be attained and in the methods of achieving them, 
the administrative state will admit of at least as great a variety of 
forms as its predecessors. The war has demonstrated that a planned 
economy is not incompatible with privately owned and operated 
industry as well as with an independent labor movement. The same 
can and should be true under the peacetime controls of the adminis- 
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trative state. This will be the American form molded in the tradition 
of our own culture. 


2. THE MEANING OF FREEDOM 

Freedom is the state or condition in which man can fulfill his ca- 
pacities, his drives, and his appetites. Power is the totality of man’s 
abilities to fulfill them. Freedom has come to refer to the condition; 
power, to the operating force. Thus freedom usually means freedom 
from restraints, “negative” freedom, though lately we have come to 
speak of freedom to do. In that sense “positive” freedom can be 
equated with power. The problem is one of semantics, not of essence. 
Power and freedom are two aspects of the same concept. They are 
synonymous. Absolute freedom can be enjoyed only by God. Man, 
because of the limitations of his organism and those arising out of his 
physical environment and of living within a society composed of 
other men with similar needs and wants, can have but limited free- 
dom.® This does not of course underwrite the romantic concept that 
society is man’s historic misfortune.® 

Though society contributes to the fulfillment of man’s wants it 
also limits them. But man is so constituted that he forever seeks the 
utmost expression of himself — absolute freedom.*^ 

If we choose to refer to man’s limitations — whether in himself, in 
the physical environment, or in his society — as fate, then the struggle 
for freedom is a struggle against man’s fate. Man’s struggle against 
his limitations or fate has hardly begun, especially outside the physical 
environment. We may therefore speak with justification of man’s 
eternal struggle for liberty. This has apt application to the limitations 
inherent in the social realm in which man as a social animal must al- 
ways have being. Man’s history is the history of man’s struggle for 
liberty.® 

The mode of fulfillment of man’s biological drives varies greatly.® 
Man’s nature, within limits, is malleable. Individual and cultural mores 
show a variegated pattern. On the conscious level, intelligence plays 
an important place in the fulfillment of our needs. Man possesses the 
reality within limits of freedom of choice. In religion and philosophy, 
this has given rise to the problem of free will. In the natural, and par- 
ticularly the social, sciences, to the issues of determination and causa- 
tion. 

Since society is dynamic and complex, man’s social limitations are 
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of the same character. Liberty too is therefore many faceted and ever 
changing in meaning and content, for liberty is the struggle against 
those limitations. The nature of the limitations at any particular time 
in society determines the character of the struggle for liberty directed 
against those limitations. This explains why the definition of liberty 
has varied with the specific struggles for freedom in all ages, lands, 
and realms of endeavor.^*^ 

3. FREEDOM AND SECURITY 

In our age liberty has come to be inseparably connected with eco- 
nomic security. Freedom from want is basic in our Bill of Rights. 

When the Founding Fathers foregathered to crystallize the Ameri- 
can dream of liberty, their fight for freedom and their thinking were 
molded by the sociopolitical limitations they rebelled against. These 
were the restrictions of a decadent mercantilist society, enforced 
through the power of the state. Since the state was the author of the 
restrictions, the constitutional liberties at the founding of our Re- 
public were of a political nature directed against action by the state.’^ 

When the turn of this century was approaching, the American 
people became aware that the great aggregates of capital with their 
immense concentrations of economic power were imposing limita- 
tions upon the people in the fulfillment of their needs.^^ It was no 
longer the government as such that endangered the liberties of the 
people, but the great corporations. They therefore sought to protect 
their rights through regulatory statutes, both federal and state. 

But much of this type of legislation failed to get the constitutional 
imprimatur. When the judges were construing the statutes, they read 
the federal and state constitutions between the lines and found with 
indelible, though invisible (to the uninitiate), ink inscribed the 
words of Smith and Spencer.^^ Laissez faire was no longer merely an 
economic doctrine, but a constitutional dogma. Constitutional re- 
straints placed upon the government for the protection of the liberties 
of the people were converted into bonds to shackle the people and 
place them at the mercy of monopoly capitalism. What is liberty to 
one economic system is bondage to another. What was liberty for 
the Founding Fathers became bondage for their descendants. Social 
Darwinism was added to the Decalogue, and the law of the jungle 
became a part of the Constitution. 

The Nazi nightmare has taught us not to take for granted nor to 
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hold lightly our constitutional civil liberties. That we had come so to 
consider them before the advent of fascism cannot be denied. But the 
fault is not wholly in ourselves. Eternal vigilance is truly the price 
of liberty, but freedom’s fate is being unfolded in many arenas. In our 
technological civilization the center one is occupied by the economic 
show. There all the economic giants, pygmies, and freaks disport 
themselves amid all the conflicts and contradictions of our society. 
There we witness the breath-taking dexterity and power of modern 
man as he leaps from one technical achievement to another, but there 
too we watch the crumpled bodies after they have come hurtling 
through the air from their precarious social perches. 

Modem man is groping for the sociopolitical techniques to master 
his economic environment. And these techniques have to be of a 
sociopolitical, collective, character because man, the individual man, 
is himself helpless to hew out the rock of safety for himself. As our 
economic units increase in size and power over them becomes con- 
centrated more and more into fewer hands, the mass of the people 
become less and less able to depend upon their individual selves for 
their economic well-being. Even in America, the frontier is gone. 

The age of opportunities is not over. Unlimited horizons are ahead 
of us. But for the mass of people the opportunities must be collec- 
tively created and fostered: above all, employment opportunities. 
The “private initiative” of our tens of millions of factory workers 
has not and will not keep them employed. Flence, insecurity, which 
has been man’s cosmic fate ever since he became aware that he is 
mortal, has become particularly accentuated in the present era. In 
consequence, man’s drive for power has taken the form of a drive for 
security, one of the most emcompassing of contemporary forces and 
a characteristic phenomenon of our culture, including the political 
realm.^** No wonder that our age has articulated a new freedom: free- 
dom from fear. In Germany, because of the determining factor of 
the German military and racial cult, the escape from insecurity and 
fear culminated in nazism.^''* In Russia, because of the imperatives of 
its own Czarist past, the quest for security culminated in the Soviet 
dictatorship.^® 

The right to a job has become a fundamental human right whose 
satisfaction modern government can ignore only at its own peril. 
Since the individual in modem society is helpless to provide for him- 
self the opportunities for a job, he looks to his government to provide 
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it for him. In point of fact the world owes him a living, the oppor- 
tunity for one. This is not surprising. Economic security is connected 
with the satisfaction of one of the most pressing biological and in- 
stinctual drives, that of hunger for food. Before man can appreciate 
freedom of speech he must eat. But economic security is more than 
assurance of three square meals a day. It is the assurance of full em- 
ployment of his faculties, of having the feeling of being useful and 
wanted. If we want man to reach that degree of individuality and 
human dignity which is at the core of democratic values, we must pro- 
vide him with the security, self-expression, and self-respect that a job 
aflFords.^'^ Not only international peace but domestic liberty depends 
on freedom from want and freedom from fear. 

Economic laissez faire has rationalized high profits as rewards for 
taking risks. This became inverted into the doctrine that economic 
liberty depends on the possibility of a high economic mortality. Soon 
this fallacy was restated out of its context into a universal maxim that 
liberty and security are mutually exclusive. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Security is the basis of liberty and not its enemy. 
Security is the road to freedom. Security alone will not guarantee 
liberty but freedom without security cannot long endure, and we 
may be certain that in our quest for security our cultural pattern will 
assert itself as effectively as theirs have in the case of the German and 
the Russian. In the methods used to achieve the purposes we w^ant 
we can exercise a wide area of choice within the broad and dynamic 
limits of the culture in which we operate. Therein is another good 
omen for the survival of the democratic way of life. 

4. CONSUMER FREEDOM 

The administrative state, democratically governed, will provide 
for economic security within a framework of liberty by achieving 
the full utilization of our manpower and economic resources. Liberty 
implies choice, and within an economy of abundance the area of 
selection will be great in the exercise of both the consuming and the 
producing function, not despite but because of economic planning. 

For the consumer, a democratically planned economy would not 
be a regimented economy. Rationing is avoidable in a dynamically 
planned peacetime economy. It is a feature of a wartime economy 
because of shortages resulting from diversion of resources to military 
needs. In a planned society it might have to be resorted to only in 
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unusual cases where the demand for a certain product has exceeded 
expectations. Rationing is not a denial of liberty, but the expression 
of complete democratic equality for the consumer in the satisfaction 
of his needs. Rationing is based on the worth of the individual, not 
on the size of his pocketbook. Rationing is not the cause of shortages 
but the means to equalize their incidence. Uniformity is not part of 
economic planning. Planning for diversity is implicit in our great in- 
dustrial capacity. The consumer, to an unprecedented degree, would 
be in a position to gear his spending to his desires and tastes. It is 
illusory to imagine that in an unplanned economy, monopoly ridden 
and with partial utilization of resources and chronic unemployment, 
the consumer could be omnipotent. The doctrine of consumer sover- 
eignty^® is completely refuted by one sustained, straight-faced glance, 
if possible, at women’s hats. In an economy where prices and produc- 
tion are determined in the basic industries by monopoly or semi- 
monopoly, the claim that the consumer determines production is far- 
fetched. What liberty of choice, indeed, do the unemployed and 
those with substandard incomes have in satisfying their wants? What 
liberty in choosing a physician is there for the mass of our people 
when medical care is dispensed not in response to need but to ability 
to pay? Where effective demand, or purchasing power, falls far 
short of human needs, liberty of choice in the satisfaction of wants 
is severely limited. 

To the e.xtent that the gap between effective demand and human 
wants is narrowed is this type of liberty augmented. Adequate pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the mass of the people is the basis of 
consumer democracy. 

Economic planning, therefore, does imply certain consumer regu- 
lation or guidance within broad limits of the satisfaction of wants. 
A public works system geared to public needs rather than for make- 
work purposes is one requirement. Integration of the economy will 
also involve production planning to eliminate bottlenecks in the satis- 
faction of needs. For instance, it will be necessary to plan that suffi- 
cient housing be built for current needs. But in its total effect that is 
not a restraint but an enhancement of consumer liberty, for adequate 
housing is essential to the satisfaction of wants in regard to furniture, 
electrical appliances, and similar items. Because of our differentiated 
and complex technology we can aim at the maximum satisfaction of 
needs only through regulation, just as in our crowded communication 
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arteries we can get where we want only through traffic regulation. 
Co-ordination is indispensable to living in a complex world. 

5. FREE ENTERPRISE 

Not only freedom of the consumer but the liberty of the entre- 
preneur will be enhanced in the democratic administrative state. 
There will be price and wage regulations, to be sure, but these will 
be the conditions and not the limitations of freedom of enterprise. 

Assignment of production quotas should serve as a challenge and 
not a constraint on business opportunities, for there would be no com- 
pulsion to engage in business. With the war pressure for speed in 
production lifted and with the possibility open for long-range plan- 
ning, necessary production would be attained through profit incen- 
tives rather than compulsion.^® 

An assured market for current output as well as guaranteed average 
cost plus profit would not eliminate all risk of business failure, but 
would serve as a stimulus to business acumen and enterprise. Freed of 
the constraints of monopolistic practices and armed with sufficient 
access to materials and manpower, big and little businessmen would be 
faced with a constantly expanding market for their ideas and energies. 
The claim that business risk js a stimulus to enterprise must be revised 
in the light of our wartime experience of unprecedented production 
in an era devoid of business failures. Fear of failure may be paralyzing 
instead of a fillip to activity. Desire for greater profits may be even 
more effective than the wish to avoid losses. The profit motive will 
have received its emancipation in a planned economy. In a constantly 
expanding planned economy, enterprise will have greater opportuni- 
ties and therefore greater freedom to fulfill its functions than it has 
had in a planless, stagnant, and contracting economy. 

A similar enhancement of economic freedom will be the lot of the 
workers in a democratically planned economy.^® 
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CHAPTER X 

Cultural and Tolitical Liberties under Tlanning 


I. CULTURAL FREEDOM 

A democratically regulated economy dynamically planned is favor- 
able to our economic liberties. It is indeed the basis for their full 
flowering. But what is the relationship between economic planning 
and cultural freedom? Are we destined to sacrifice at the altar of 
economic security our cherished freedoms of religion, inquiry, and 
artistic expression as well as our civil and political liberties of speech, 
press, and assembly? Are economic planning and cultural and civil 
freedom incompatible? 

An economy being planned does not necessarily involve a planned 
culture. While in the economic and political realms uniformity of 
regulation and application is a sine qua non condition, no such uni- 
formity is necessary in the matter of religion, art, or ideals.^ Our 
economy as planned during the war was operated efficiently without 
benefit of regimenting the beliefs of Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and 
atheists. Why should this be necessary in time of peace? In order to 
set goals for employment, it is not necessary to dictate what plays to 
produce, what novels to publish, what churches to attend or not to 
attend. 

Indeed, economic and political activities can best be organized by 
the state when the state withdraws from dictation in the cultural 
realm. It was not until the end of the religious wars, when man 
eschewed the medieval fallacy that the correct concept about his 
heavenly fate is essential to the security of the state, that the nationalist 
state acquired stability.^ That Russian and Nazi totalitarianisms have 
regimented culture is due not to their economies being planned but 
to their totalitarian creeds. Because economic and political activities 
are not necessarily decisive of the cultural realm, instances may be 
cited in history of political tyranny being superimposed on certain 
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aspects of cultural freedom. Art in the Italian Renaissance cities is an 
example. However, because of the great ramifications of our differen- 
tiated economic order, some claim might be made that a planned 
economy dictatorially controlled must be totalitarian, that is, must 
involve regimentation and government control of every aspect of 
human activity. From this it does not follow, however, that a planned 
economy necessarily involves totalitarian control. On the contrary, a 
planned economy democratically oriented presupposes cultural free- 
dom as an essential policy and condition of development of culture. 

The upheaval of revolution is not conducive to the mood of crea- 
tive work. Even so, the sterility of Bolshevik literature and art even 
in the forms in which Russia has excelled is due in most part to the 
regimentation of all creative impulses to serve narrow political ends 
and the shifting dictates of the party line.^ Spontaneity is the prime 
requisite of cultural creativeness, and there is no spontaneity without 
freedom. Love and creativeness cannot be supplied on order. Only 
outward compliance, not the spontaneous essence. Art can be propa- 
ganda when it is a spontaneous distillation of the artist, not when it is 
custom made to fit the current edict. In the latter case it may serve as 
propaganda but it will lack the quality of real art. Totalitarian dicta- 
torship is incompatible not only with the dignity of man but with cul- 
tural fecundity as well. This is not surprising, for cultural creative- 
ness is the individual self-expression of the artist — his sublimated quest 
for power. 

Diversity of expression is therefore indispensable to creativeness. 
On the international scale, and within each community, cultural 
diversity must be held up as an objective of policy. Any government 
project, such as the WPA artists’ and writers’ projects which afforded 
opportunity for more diversified artistic expression, not straight- 
jacketed by the profit criterion, serves a useful communal purpose 
if no attempt is made to dictate w'hat the product should be. Govern- 
ment subsidies ought to be forthcoming to permit research in “pure” 
science undirected and unrestrained in order to replenish our severely 
exhausted stock of abstract principles. This applies even more to the 
social than to the natural sciences. 

Another opportunity for increasing diversity is in the educational 
field, where the federal government is called upon more and more 
for financial assistance. Freedom in education is one of the bases of 
the democratic administrative state but this means freedom not only 
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from government restraints but from the dictates of private economic 
and other interests. The constitutional principle of the separation of 
church and state is as applicable to a planned as to an un- 
planned economy. This principle is violated when a church seeks to 
use government authority or group pressure to impose its sectarian 
views of manners and morals not on its communicants only but on 
the citizenry generally. If we are to preserve our liberties we must 
never forget that our freedoms have been acquired through long, 
arduous, and agonizing struggle against the straight-jacket monopoly 
of clericalism. Not only freedom of speech and of the press but even 
freedom of worship has been won in the face of church opposition.'* 
We must be particularly on guard against the slow erosion of the 
American doctrine of the separation of church and state. 

Freedom of cultural pursuits and organization is predicated on 
voluntary adherence and compliance. When this is replaced by 
organizational compulsions, cultural freedom is no less violated than 
if the state committed the repressing act. When a church becomes 
identified with a political and social order, it shares with that order the 
latter’s enemies and ultimate fate. Much of the antagonism of Russian 
revolutionaries to the Russian Orthodox Church was due to the latter’s 
having been identified as the religious bulwark of the Czarist regime. 
The recently reorganized church under the Bolsheviks would appear 
to be as mucli an instrument of government policy as it was under the 
old regime, or as the labor unions are now.^ 

Z. CIVIL LIBERTIES 

If economic planning does not necessarily involve cultural regimen- 
tation, neither docs it lead to the abolition of the related civil liberties, 
such as freedom of speech, press, and assembly. Although freedom in 
certain cultural realms of art and religion has existed in some instances 
under a dictatorship, no civil liberties are compatible with autocracy 
irrespective of economic planning. The presence or absence of civil 
liberties is the ultimate proof whether a system is democratic or dic- 
tatorial, for on civil liberties depends the right of opposition, the dis- 
tinguishing mark of democracy. The absence of civil liberties in the 
Nazi and Communist totalitarianisms is due therefore not to economic 
planning but to the dictatorial elements in their systems. 

On the other hand, if a planned economy is to be democratically 
controlled, free speech and a free press are indispensable, for economic 
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planning involves great issues of public policy on which the fullest 
informative light needs to be focused. 

There are two aspects to free communication of ideas: the right 
to articulate and the right to receive information. Both of these must 
be realized in actuality for democracy to function properly. In dic- 
tatorships freedom of communication of ideas is prevented by prohibit- 
ing the free utterance of thought, but the ultimate aim of that policy 
is to maintain a monopoly by relentless control of the minds of the 
people. This is betrayed by the frantic attempts of the Nazis and 
Bolsheviks to insulate their subjects within hermetically sealed en- 
campments against the infiltration of ideas by radio, travel, and litera- 
ture from the world outside their sway. Is this one of the conditioning 
factors in the psychopathic suspicions and fears of foreign systems, 
characteristic of the rotalitarians? As long as there are ideas abroad 
which are not controlled by them they cannot feel safe at home. Is 
this why totalitarianism, whether of the right or of the left, is driven to 
world domination? 

In democracies early emphasis M^as focused on the right to articu- 
late ideas, for the restrictions on freedom of speech and the press were 
those of government. This is why our constitutional liberties are guar- 
antees against state action. But the center of the stage has been taken 
over by freedom to receive ideas. The right to see, to listen, and to 
read is receiving our greater attention as the foundation on which is 
predicated the ability to exercise a choice, the nexus of democracy, 
industrial as well as political.^ But choice involves information on 
alternatives, and becomes limited to the extent that the sources of 
information available to the electorate are monopolized. Freedom of 
communication is justified, according to Justice Holmes, because “the 
ultimate good desired is better reached by free trade in ideas — that the 
best test of truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted in 
the competition of the market. This democratic faith is predicated 
on the existence of a free competitive market for ideas. It cannot 
operate where competition is replaced by monopoly or quasi monop- 
oly. But just as competition in economic goods has fallen victim to 
technology and combinations in restraint of trade, so has the free 
market of ideas. 

Radio networks, chain newspapers, decreasing number of news- 
papers despite increase in population, combined ownership of both 
newspapers and radio stations — all these and other manifestations of 
concentration spell monopoly or quasi monopoly in the control over 
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media of communication and dissemination of information.® It is not 
enough that Americans get more truthful and more diversified press 
and radio information than any other people in the world. We must 
constantly strive for greater democratization, and monopoly of infor- 
mation is incompatible with diversification of views essential to intel- 
ligent choice among the complex issues of our time. Concentration of 
control over the media of information has been weighted heavily 
against liberalism, despite the trend toward liberal legislation,^ The 
conservative and reactionary position, propagated day in and day out 
by the overwhelming portion of the press, becomes undermined only 
in times of great crisis when severe unemployment brings home to the 
electorate that they have been led astray by false prophets. Press 
monopoly contributes to crisis government and deprives the American 
system of the advantages of gradualist long-range adjustment. 

It is no answer to declare that liberal and labor organizations have 
the right to publish daily newspapers. It is an indication of the lack 
of enlightment on the part of organized labor in the field of public 
relations that the powerful American labor movement, which increas- 
ingly participates in politics, cannot boast of one metropolitan news- 
paper. But this does not alter the fact that the right to diversified 
information is infringed by monopoly or quasi monopoly, and the 
result is the same whether the source of the infringement is the govern- 
ment or private interests. Nor is it wise to rely on the forbearance 
and enlightenment of private monopoly. Power without responsibility 
corrupts private monopolies no less than government dictatorship. 

3. A PROGRAM FOR FRFICDOM OF INFORMATION 

What to do? Here, again, the state as the integrative agency of the 
community has been called upon by the people to protect their rights 
by regulatory measures. Because of tlie mechanical imperatives for 
control, radio communication has come under extensive regulation 
by the Federal Communications Commission. Breaking up of network 
control over programs of individual stations, dissolution of ownership 
and control over stations in certain circumstances, and reviews of 
programs to obtain balancing of opinions in the presentation of con- 
troversial issues have been among the measures adopted by the Com- 
mission to obtain diversity of information. In this case government 
regulation has proved an instrument not for censorship but for the 
diminution of regimentation of information.^^ 

Why not a similar program for the daily press? Forcible decentral- 
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ization of ownership and control may or may not be advisable, but 
it would not be adequate and is unnecessary in order to achieve 
diversity of information for the public. The following program is 
preferable and promises to be more effective in achieving the indi- 
cated objective: 

Under auspices of the government a Board of Dissemination of 
Information should be established. This should be composed of rep- 
resentations of various interests, such as labor, capital, agriculture, 
consumers, publishers, government, political parties, racial, religious, 
and cultural groups. In order to avoid suspicion of packing, the rep- 
resentatives should be chosen by the various interested organizations. 
This board should appoint and supervise a staff of experts in various 
fields whose function would be twofold. They would collate and 
review the pertinent facts and opposing views on important current 
events and controversial issues as these gain the center of public atten- 
tion. Articles of reasonable length containing these reviews of the 
opposing sides would be issued daily to the press of the country for 
printing in a prominent place in the newspapers. Likewise each radio 
station would broadcast this feature of information on a favored time. 
In addition to this regular feature, distributed in the manner of the 
services of the great newsgathering agencies, the board would send 
occasional replies to unanswered articles or editorials of particular 
newspapers. These replies would have to be published by the affected 
newspaper in the same space as the original news article or editorial. 
For this purpose the board might enlist the co-operation of citizens’ 
committees of similarly representative character and organized in 
each locality, whose function would be to observe and report on the 
condition of diversity of information in their communities and to 
apply the general plan to local issues. 

This plan simply regularizes the principle of the town hall forum 
and the political debates of the Lincoln-Douglas type, and adapts it 
to the exigencies of modern technology and media of information, in 
order to provide for the American electorate a greater measure of 
diversity of opinion and factual information. This plan carries with 
it several advantages. It does not involve any drastic treatment of the 
problem of ownership and control. It does not establish government 
censorship. It leaves the operation and control of the plan to the 
affected interests in our society, including newspaper publishers. It 
brings diversity of information to the readers of every newspaper, 
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instead of relying on the conjectural hope that readers might be ex- 
posed to more than one newspaper. Publishers would still have the 
right to print or not to print anything they wanted, to distort, falsify, 
and unjustly attack. But their monopoly on the eyes and ears of 
America would have been broken. The very fact that a publisher 
would know that any misstatements of fact, intentional or otherwise, 
would be brought to the attention of his readers would serve as a 
restraining influence on reckless, irresponsible journalism and would 
contribute to making the American press more factual and better 
informed. 

The right to reply is the new form of the right to freedom of 
speech. It is the right of all interests not represented by those exer- 
cising a monopoly or quasi monopoly over the media of information. 
That monopoly must be broken if democracy is to function in the 
modern world. There is no greater issue before the American public, 
and no amount of calumny or vituperation which is being poured by 
those affected about the heads of those who call attention to this 
problem will avoid its ultimate solution. That solution lies not in 
government censorship but in regulation to achieve diversity of infor- 
mation. Public media of information such as the press and radio have 
become public utilities impressed with a public interest. The press and 
the radio are entitled to no greater immunity from government regu- 
lation than are other forms of business or labor. It is all a question 
whether the objectives and methods of such regulation are demo- 
cratic. 

The attention that is frequently focused upon the conduct of public 
opinion polls is all to the good. The relationship of such polls to the 
functioning of our democracy is close, direct, and even crucial. 

The public opinion polls influence our lawmakers by placing at 
their disposal a mirror of the electorate on the issues of the day by 
which to guide their voting in the legislative halls. Whether we be- 
lieve that the function of the legislator is to lead and mold public 
opinion or merely automatically to record public opinion in voting 
on legislation, we cannot deny that the results of the polls leave their 
impress on our representatives. Indeed, it is only on the issues on which 
he feels a deep and abiding conviction that the legislator would dare 
consistently to swim against the current. 

Although their avowed function is to measure and ascertain public 
opinion, the public opinion polls also of necessity help to create it. 
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This is derived from the natural human tendency to conform to the 
cultural pattern common to an environment. Whether the preference 
is in regard to a candidate or an issue, the desire to climb on the band 
wagon is generally recognized and exploited. Hence, we find edi- 
torials on opposite sides of a question each declaring that the Ameri- 
can people want so and so . . . The objective is phrased as a fact 
so that as an assumption it may transmute itself into a fact through 
the process of emulation and conformity. This is true whether or not 
the particular editorial writer is under the illusion that he is peculiarly 
sensitized to the voice of the people. 

The public opinion polls have became public utilities in whose 
proper operation there resides a definite public interest. 

The discussions and investigations occasioned by the inaccuracy 
of certain polls in underestimating Roosevelt’s strength in the 1944 
presidential election have concerned themselves chiefly with the prob- 
lem of the reliability of techniques used by the polls in measuring 
public preference for candidates. This is of the utmost importance. 
But it is regrettable that the controversy about this aspect of the opera- 
tion of the polls has blotted out a no less significant phase of the polls’ 
functioning — the measuring of public opinion in regard to issues. 

This is the more regrettable because this phase of the polls’ work is 
most influential in its consequences on the climate of opinion and 
government. No government in power in a democracy can for 
long proceed with a program which is being opposed consistently by 
the people. Moreover, in measuring public opinion on issues, the polls 
are under no check inherent in their work, as is true in the case of 
ascertaining preference as to candidates. In the latter instance the elec- 
tions show up the polls’ shortcomings. Generally, no such check and 
consequent restraint obtains in measuring public opinion on issues. 
There are no public referenda conducted by the federal government 
in the United States to serve as a check on the accuracy of polls. 
Hence the temptation to negligence, incompetence, political and 
social bias, or even to possible dishonesty is infinitely greater than in 
candidate polls. 

We need not linger on the possibility of error and mischief relat- 
ing to the technique of sampling, evaluation, and interpretation, which 
is applicable to measuring preferences for candidates as well as issues. 
Peculiar to the latter function, however, is the problem of phrasing 
the question to which a reply is sought. On first thought it may appear 
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that formulating a question is a routine ministerial act involving no 
discretion or skill and is devoid of importance. But in reality this task 
is fundamental. It should have the objective of phrasing the question 
so as to avoid indicating what kind of reply is desired and expected 
by the interrogator. We are familiar how in ordinary conversation or 
in formal examination in courts it is almost impossible for the interro- 
gator not to betray even by the tone of voice what answer he wishes 
to get. On paper too, the opinion of the interrogator on the issue may 
come through from the wording of the question. This is true even 
if the one who formulates the question consciously attempts to be 
objective and to strip the wordage of all layers of emotionalism and 
bias. But that such an intent is universal on the part of the polls one 
cannot always be persuaded. 

No legitimate defense can be made of the practice of using the 
question not as a means of eliciting but of creating public opinion. 
If a question is prefaced by some information for the guidance of the 
poll voter, the conflicting issues should be presented fairly and 
impartially. The loaded question has no place in public opinion polls. 

How should the desideratum of complete fairness and adroit skill 
in formulating questions be achieved? 

Alore emphasis on this aspect of the work w ill help, of course. So 
will greater competence in the staff. Contributing to the same end will 
be a firm resolve to prosecute the task with favor toward none. But 
all these will prove inadequate. They will not materially help in 
eliminating the imperceptible unconscious molding of questions in the 
image of one’s inarticulate and therefore decisive premises. What 
is necessary is that even the subconscious bias should be cast off in 
the crucible of indepedent examination by the various interests and 
experts related to the subject matter of the particular question. This 
problem exists without impugning the integrity or competence of the 
public opinion polls as a whole. 

It is therefore proposed that within the Board for Dissemination of 
Information there be established a panel or board of question editors 
representing the affected interests. 

The method of decision on each question is best left to experience 
to determine. It would not be desirable to keep the panel in an 
advisory capacity only and for the polls to retain the ultimate deci- 
sion. The decision should be left to the panel itself. However, it is not 
anticipated that intransigeance will develop and irreconcilable dis- 
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agreements will ensue. The ultimate product will only rarely be the 
result of divided decision. The very existence of an agency of criti- 
cism will tend to the objectivization of phraseology even in the first 
formulation of the question by the polls themselves. 

Perhaps the establishment of a similar board or panel may be found 
advisable in relation to the other functions and workings of public 
opinion polls. Only if the polls are above suspicion will they be 
able to give the full measure of their public service, which impinges 
on the functioning of our democratic system. 

4. LIBERTY AND ANTIDEMOCRATIC FORCES 

The problem of civil liberties in the administrative state involves the 
issue of the extent of tolerance that a democracy ought to accord to 
antidemocratic forces. The issue is not new and is in no way depend- 
ent on whether the economy is planned or unplanned. It has, how- 
ever, become of critical importance in the modern state because of 
the refined fifth column techniques of undermining democratic states 
which have been developed by the Fascist and Communist parties. In 
claiming civil rights for themselves in democracies, these antidemo- 
cratic forces are essentially in the position of wanting for themselves 
those rights which democrats, because of their democratic philosophy, 
must accord them, but which they, the Fascist and Communists, are 
compelled by their own ideology when in power to deny to the 
democrats. 

There are important implications in domestic policy. There is no 
democratic principle that compels a democratic state to accord free- 
dom of speech, press, and assembly to representatives of foreign coun- 
tries. It is a violation of international law for the representative of one 
country to intervene in the domestic affairs of another country.^^ 
This is no less the case where the representatives are citizens of the 
country whose sovereignty is violated. Enjoyment of civil liberties is 
based on the premise of loyalty to the country irrespective of what 
views may be held concerning the policies and heads of government. 
No such loyalty can be imputed to those in America whose views 
about American policy is determined by the dictates and interests of 
another state. It would therefore be no violation of democratic phi- 
losophy for the United States to outlaw the Communist party. This 
action would be predicated not on advocacy of the overthrow of the 
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government by force but on control of the party by a foreign govern- 
ment. 

As to the desirability or expediency of this course, grave doubt 
may be expressed. The antics of the Dies, Rankin, and Thomas com- 
mittees in pinning the Communist label on anyone to the left of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce without the elementary protec- 
tion of procedural due process is a warning that must be heeded. 
Yet the United States government may sooner or later have to deal in 
earnest with the Communist fifth column as it had to do in the past 
with the Nazi brand and will have to continue to deal with the native 
Fascists. 

Ill-advised is the relevant provision of the Taft-Hartley Act of 
1947 which denies to a union access to the procedures of the NLRB 
unless each of its officers and those of its national or international 
affiliates file an affidavit that he is not a member of the Communist 
party and “docs not believe in and is not a member of or supports any 
organization that believes in or teaches the overthrow of the United 
States Government bv force or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
methods.” This provision would not aid in the elimination of Com- 
munists from the labor movement. It would drive them underground, 
where it would be more difficult to detect them. 

In those cases in which subterfuge would be impossible, the Com- 
munist-controlled unions would forgo the peaceful processes of the 
board rather than surrender power. The members of the outlaw 
union, who are the innocent victims of the Communists, would be 
penalized by being deprived of the protection of the law, although 
they are endowed with no greater power to escape from Communist 
tentacles. Barred from recourse to the peaceful procedures of the 
law, the union would have to resort to strikes as a measure of self- 
help to gain its ends. The ensuing strife, bitterness, and confusion 
would furnish the fruitful soil for the flourishing of Communist dis- 
ruptive tactics. 

The provision is also objectionable in that it unjustifiably addresses 
itself to the labor movement exclusively. The cartel agreements be- 
tween American businessmen and their German counterparts, which 
frequently limited American production of critical materials to the 
detriment of our war effort, should be a grave warning that subversive 
elements such as Fascists in management as in Congress can be at least 
as dangerous to the safety of our Republic as Communists in the labor 
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movement. If the real target is the subversive elements and not the 
labor movement, why single out unions for special attention? 

Perhaps the best approach to the problem of antidemocratic forces, 
in addition to the necessary check on sabotage and espionage, is dis- 
closure and publicity. Since Communist strength derives from covert 
infiltration leading to control, particularly in labor unions and liberal 
organizations, prime responsibility for eliminating Communists and 
fellow travelers resides in the organizations and leaders affected. Even 
Republicans have been known to enter into alliance with Communists 
when it suited their short-range purposes. Helpful, but not without 
danger to liberty, would be an overall government program of dis- 
closure which would require all organizations to publish their mem- 
bership rolls and an accounting of their income and outlay. Public 
disclosure of the business connections of public officials would be 
salutary^ in avoiding public suspicion of the innocent. 

Feasible too is the broad application of the right of immediate 
reply to antisocial propaganda. The disclosures of the Canadian 
communist spy trials and the communist-led political strikes in France 
and Italy in 1947 must be a warning to those who would ignore the 
problem of national security. The task will not be easy but it must 
be performed: to evolve emperically effective devices for dealing 
with the infiltrational, conspiratorial techniques of modern anti- 
democratic forces, which would be equally responsive to the dictates 
of national security and civil liberties. 

Above all, however, the safety of the democratic state must rest 
on the development of an enlightened public opinion devoted to the 
democratic faith. To achieve this objective it is necessary to keep the 
channels of public information clear of monopolistic restraints and 
to provide the people with opportunity for economic security. Liberty 
and security are inseparable twins in the democratic administrative 
stare. So are liberty and law, whether in the economic field or in the 
political. The state must intervene to regulate and integrate the highly 
differentiated technology and social structure in order that the people 
may enjoy their liberties. Freedom can no longer be left to chance. Of 
course there is danger of abuse of power but our problems are too 
overw^h aiming not to demand great application of power to their solu- 
tion. Whether that power is wisely and beneficially exercised will 
depend on the kinds of democratic social controls we employ — on 
whether or not the administrative state will be democratic. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Tower Distribution and Tolitical Systems 


I. INQUIRY INTO THE DISTRIBUTION OF POWER 

Ever since Plato and Aristotle democracy has occupied the center 
ring of political philosophy and conflict.^ Democracy needs clarifica- 
tion and restatement. This was the Greeks' word for it, but the social 
and political system to which the Greeks applied it would hardly be 
consonant with our conception of democracy. What the Greeks called 
a democratic polis excluded from participation in the affairs of the 
state a large slave class and those alien to the city’s kindred.^ In our 
own day, not only Stalin but Hjtler, Franco, and Mussolini claimed 
upon occasion that their systems of government were real democra- 
cies. Through the ages the term “democracy” has become too com- 
plex and vague to serve as a frame of reference.^ 

Beyond the question of good or evil of democracy as a system of 
society, is democracy possible at all? Is democracy just a myth, an 
ideology, Plato’s “royal lie” to keep the masses in subjection by cast- 
ing before them the artificial pearls of illusion? Or is democracy the 
promised land to which we may set sail with assurance that we may 
land on its shores if we quicken our efforts and are knowledgeable 
in navigation? 

Ever since the Greeks named it, democracy has come to refer to 
government by the people.^ In the more analytical definition phrased 
by Lincoln but nevertheless encompassed by the basic Greek concept, 
democracy identified a form of government “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.”^ 

Democracy as a form of society refers to a specific power relation- 
ship within the state or to a form of distribution within the state of 
power which controls the state. Democracy differs from other forms 
of government in the distribution of so\xreign power — in the power 
that controls the personnel and policies of the government.® What is 
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involved is not the ‘‘right’* to govern but the power to govern, not 
the formal and nominal but the actual. This does not gainsay the 
important democratic institution of universal suffrage and eligibility 
to office, but because of these constitutional provisions we must not 
conclude that they necessarily correspond to the reality of govern- 
ment by the people. When we study the distribution of income 
among the population we are not foreclosed by the legal right of 
every citizen to be a millionnaire; neither should we be content to 
limit our inquiry to formal concepts in studying the distribution of 
power. 

If the distribution of all forms of power controlling the state corres- 
ponded with the theory of democracy, it would be on an equal basis 
among the adult individuals composing the state, for then power 
would be coextensive with democratic political rights, which are 
characterized by equality. It is therefore not surprising that equali- 
tarianism is the basic tenet of the democratic faith. Attempting to 
justify democratic self-government, the Declaration of Independence 
commits itself to the biological assumption that all men are created 
equal, which at a later period was restated in extreme behaviorism.® 
Basic to our inquiry is therefore the question whether each individual 
shares or can share equally in the distribution of power controlling 
the state. This inquiry must be conducted along two main lines: 
factors present in the general environment and those connected with 
the individual. 


2. LEADERSHIP AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

A universal phenomenon of human society, and perhaps of the 
higher animal societies as well, is leadership.^ This characteristic is 
not the fortuitous consequence of historical evolution which can be 
cast off once the historical process takes a different turn, as in the case 
of the replacement of private with public ownership of the means of 
production. Leadership is as integral a part of the Soviet system as of 
the capitalistic countries. 

Leadership is indispensable because of the nature of man and 
society. Political power is the result of man’s quest for mastery of his 
social environment, that is, the wills of others. As soon as a control of 
wills is established within a power system organization is bom. Leader- 
ship can be identified with the superordinated will and the following 
with the subordinated will in an organization.^® 
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In rudimentary form leadership expresses itself in a psychological 
hierarchy of wills between the rulers and the ruled. Proliferation of 
division of labor and of function within an organization contributes 
to the complexity of organization and the need for integration, and to 
the need for an officer class to administer the affairs of the organiza- 
tion. This officer class has the signal advantage of controlling the in- 
struments of information, publicity, finance, the whole administrative 
apparatus. The general membership is too preoccupied with their own 
daily lives to be able to keep track fully of organizational matters. 
Leadership is a full-time job. Only in small organizations is it possible 
to get the whole membership, or even any substantial portion of it, 
into one meeting place. In consequence, the mass of the people in any 
organization are on the periphery of power which resides in the hands 
of the representatives to whom the power is delegated. Result is that 
every organization constitutes a hierarchical pyramid structure of 
power. Since society is a conglomerate of organizations headed by 
the state, society is by its nature hierarchical in structure, composed of 
leadership and following. 

Dovetailing with the organizational basis of leadership is the psy- 
chological imperative. If all men were equal in native endowment and 
had the identical social and natural environment, no organization 
would be possible, for no one can establish a system of control where 
the power of each individual is equal to that of any of the others. But 
no two individuals have the same native equipment or general environ- 
ment. All men quest for power to satisfy their wants but men differ 
among themselves in the intensity of their drives for power, in their 
love of ego power, in their quest for political power, which is control 
over the wills of others. Particularly, it is in the intensity of the drive 
for political power that leadership excels. 

This is not to say that all those in position of leadership have this or 
the other qualities associated with leadership, but that the psycho- 
logical equipment of leadership includes a particularly intense and 
active drive to control the wills of others. Not only does society by 
reason of organization provide positions of leadership but it has a 
reservoir of men psychologically driven to leadership. 

Society in its manifold activities could not exist without leaders. 
Ideas originate not in the mass but in the minds of individuals. For 
these ideas to spread and to become accepted they must be transmitted 
from the conceiving individual to others and then perhaps from the 
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minority to the majority.^^ For that process initiative in organization 
is necessary, which is another quality of leadership. No wonder, then, 
that any cause is shorn of success to the extent that it is deprived of its 
leadership. In order to stifle union organization, employers have fre- 
quently found it unnecessary to eliminate all union members but only 
the leaders.^^ The history of the world is a drama of leadership within 
the dynamism of social forces.^^ 

The initiative and drive of leadership in any cause and organization 
are made more effective by general apathy and passivity. Only rela- 
tively small minorities attend meetings and are active in organizations. 
A disciplined, purposeful minority, even though numerically small, 
can dominate and control a mass of unorganized wills, for an organized 
minority is more powerful than the individual. Even in direct democ- 
racy leadership is unavoidable. When to this is added the concentrated 
control that resides in the chosen representatives by reason of division 
of functions we can appreciate how powerful organized minorities 
can become. This is ultimately the reason for the phenomenal success 
of the Communist minority in acquiring control of any organization 
which they are allowed to infiltrate. Communist strength cannot 
be measured by their numbers but by their control over the instru- 
ments of power. 

Since leadership is inherent in the nature of man and society, its 
traces should be found in the earliest society and state. In the family 
state leadership was patriarchal. As the family state began to break 
up and expand into sib, gens, and tribe, leadership was asserted among 
assemblies of patriarchs by tliose possessing one or more of various 
forms of power: psychological assertiveness, military ability, or magic 
manipulation.^'"^ Out of this leadership there evolved kingship and a 
blood nobility which contrasted with the commoners. Thus the 
rudiments of social stratification began as the result of leadership 
inherent in society. The unequal accumulation of property, which 
resulted from skill, accident, or conquest, further accentuated class 
differentiation. Slavery, which replaced cannibalism as the spoils of 
victory, also contributed in the same direction.^® As economic func- 
tional differentiation and division of labor progressed it carried class 
division still further. But we must reject the Marxist concept that class 
divisions are due to property relations.'^ Rather, property relations 
are due to class divisions, which in turn are due to the division of 
society into leaders and followers. Property contributed greatly to 
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the development of social classes through impetus to the phenomenon 
of the division of labor. It has also served as a means of exercising 
political power, but even here priority is not always with property. 
Thus military power, magic power, control of the state machinery, 
and power of propaganda have frequently served as steppingstones to 
economic power and to leadership. Power is continuously transmuted 
from one form into another.^® 

That private accumulation of property is not the ultimate cause 
of a class society is proved by the existence of a leadership-follower 
division in society before the element of property exercised its influ- 
ence, when kinship was the chief bond of cohesion of the state. In 
India there is no necessary correlation between the caste system and 
the amount of property owned. Although private ownership of the 
means of production has been replaced in Russia by public ownership, 
the result has not been a classless society, as it should have been if the 
Marxist assumption, that private property is the basis of economic 
classes, was not fallacious. 

Rather, class and economic differentiation follows the leadership 
principle and demarcation of a society. This is implicit in the nature 
of leadership and the purpose of political power to obtain the greatest 
satisfaction of man’s wants. Since the leaders are the ones who occupy 
the position of superordination in a control of wills, it is they who 
obtain proportionately the greatest satisfaction of their wants and 
who exercise relatively the most control of their society. Those who 
are on top get the best and the most of whatever is valued in the par- 
ticular society: economic goods, prestige, or choice of mates. The 
leadership of any society can be identified by the possession of con- 
trol over the instruments of power and a relatively high standard of 
living and economic security. It is no wonder that the leaders of the 
state do possess those advantages. The Soviet hierarchy of power 
corresponds rather closely with the gradations in the standard of 
living/® 

Within any complex society, however, there are not one but a 
number of forms of power — agricultural, industrial, priestly, scien- 
tific, military, managerial, propagandistic, financial, and bureaucratic 
— and the tangible returns flowing to the leadership of each are not 
the same. The class structure of society is a composite of the class 
structure of all the pyramids in each field of power. The upper class 
is composed of the few who are to be found on the apex of each of 
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the pyramids. The middle class is made up of the more numerous 
individuals to be found along the middle tiers of the various pyramids, 
and the lower class encompasses all those who are at the base of the 
pyramids. In any complex society there is no clear demarcation be- 
tween leaders and followers but rather a graduated difference between 
classes. Nor is there any uniform leadership, but a conglomerate of 
many leaderships. The frequent purges that have occurred in totali- 
tarian states give the lie to the claim that their societies and leaderships 
are monolythic. 

The inquiry into the distribution of power within a state has thus 
far disclosed an unequal division of power among many individuals 
depending on whether they are leaders or followers. This dichotomy 
is responsible for the composite pyramidal class structure of society 
both in terms of control and in the enjoyment of the world’s goods. 
The class structure of society, however, is not permanently static, 
for the reason that human society, unlike the society of insects, is 
never static. Leadership too depends on the uncontrollable combina- 
tion of various individual factors with a changeable social and natural 
environment. The psychological basis of leadership, the intensive 
drive for power, may or may not go together with a proportionate 
amount of intelligence or of other qualities desirable for leadership in 
a particular form of society. Also leadership does not depend solely 
or even principally on the personal qualities of leadership, but on 
the possession of the instruments of power in the particular society 
or one’s position in the social hierarchy. 

In the ideal world leadership would be determined on the basis of 
perfect, infallible tests of personal qualities, bur this does not bear any 
correspondence to the actual world. Whom you know, runs the com- 
mon saying, is more important than what you know, and more impor- 
tant than that is the foresight to be born in the right family. This is 
due in part, and in minor part to boot, to heredity and more to en- 
vironment. The son is more certain to inherit wealth than ability. A 
similarly greater assurance applies to the inheritance of lack of wealth 
than lack of ability. Throughout history incompetence has not been 
found wanting in the seats of the mighty or high ability in the hovels 
of the poor. Despite genealogical pretensions of those who have 
arrived economically, if not socially, the most complex, powerful, and 
in many respects, the greatest civilization in the history of the world 
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has been built up by the descendants of those of humble origin in the 
countries of their birth. 

This is not to belittle the importance of heredity, but the distribu- 
tion of leadership abilities cannot necessarily be superimposed on the 
class structure of a society. As Plato expressed it, those who have 
power may lack wisdom and those who do possess wisdom may lack 
power.^® 

However, those possessing personal qualities of leadership, who find 
themselves in the lower tiers of the social pyramid, constantly press 
upward toward the apex, driven on by their intense striving for 
power. Those on top naturally defend their preferred positions. There 
is also the conflict between the leaderships of the various forms of 
power. Other forms of leadership conflict are among the natural 
leaders themselves and among those possessing positions of leadership. 
Involved in these interleadership conflicts are the fortunes and con- 
flicts of the masses. This is of the essence of the class struggle.^^ 

In the contest for leadership, those endowed with personal qualities 
of leadership, innate or acquired, have a better chance to emerge vic- 
torious where the environmental factors are more equally balanced. 
This is more likely to be the case in new societies or in times when 
new economic vistas of the environment are opened up. That the 
United States is a relatively new society, that the frontier and immi- 
gration have continued past the turn of the century, that technological 
and industrial changes have been more intense here than elsewhere, all 
serve to explain why there has been greater circulation from one class 
to another in America than in the older and therefore more stratified 
and static English society, although the government machinery of the 
latter is more responsive to the will of the people than is ours. 

Similarly, great social revolutions, violent or peaceful, have the 
effect of raising from the people a new leadership to replenish or 
supplant the old. This is true whether the revolution is democratic or 
dictatorial in character. The rise of capitalism caused the emergence 
of a new bourgeois elite to rival the old nobility, both in England, 
where the change was relatively peaceful, and in France, through the 
French Revolution. Both Nazi and Russian revolutions brought forth 
to the seats of supreme power elites from the bowels of the pyramidal 
hierarchy. 

Once the new leadership has established itself and has consolidated 
its power, however, the trend sets in to convert the leadership into a 
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dosed unit and for sodety to become increasingly stratified and rigid 
in its class structure.^^ A number of factors contribute to this social 
tendency. The pressure from below is for a time relaxed. The very 
creation of the new leadership drained the people of individuals with 
the most activated leadership qualities and power, and it takes time 
biologically and environmentally for a new potential elite to arise. It 
was pointed out that in the past two centuries an ever-decreasing pro- 
portion of the leaders in Great Britain come from the lower classes. 
Eugenicists may point to that as an exhaustion of talent in the lower 
classes.''^^ Significant as the biological factor is, this phenomenon in 
Great Britain may be due in greater degree to the fact that the chil- 
dren of the British leaders have greater educational and other oppor- 
tunities than those of the masses. As society becomes stabilized it 
becomes more and more difficult to break through class demarcations. 
It is easier to reach the top rung of the ladder when it is unoccupied 
than when it involves dislodging someone already on top. In a strati- 
fied society potential leadership must strive for an opening to ascend 
to the seats of power through some form of power other than that 
monopolized by the established leadership. The vitality of the British 
Labor party and trade unions is due not in small measure to these being 
virtually the sole avenues for advancement open to leaders of humble 
origin. 

As a social system becomes stabilized, the striving of the established 
elite for monopoly of privileges tends to close entrance to its ranks 
by winning control of the instruments of power and access to them 
through the acquisition of the necessary skills and opportunities. These 
are denied to those outside the leadership and are made available only 
to the descendants of the elite. This is reinforced by the kinship 
principle operating through the institution of nobility, under which 
with few exceptions only those born to the preferred class are eligible 
to the offices and privileges of the particular society. Where the 
sources of power depend on the possession of certain training and 
skills, confining of the opportunities to acquire these skills and train- 
ing to the descendants of the ruling class leads to the perpetuation of 
the growing elite.^^ 

But no leadership is eternal and no social structure unchanging. 
What are the forces contributing to social metamorphosis and to the 
decline and fall of established leaderships? One important factor is 
heredity and inheritance, already mentioned. The primordial institu- 
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tion of inheritance is deeply ingrained in man’s drive for power in the 
element of time — biologic immortality through descent. All leader- 
ships tend to perpetuate themselves. The result is that irrespective of 
the original innate endowment of a particular leadership, in the course 
of generations every leadership develops an ever-increasing segment 
which is devoid of leadership qualities. This factor has proved lethal, 
for instance, to the institution of absolute hereditary monarchy.^"^ In 
the course of time it becomes increasingly difficult to find beneath 
each crown one who is every inch a king. 

The Catholic Church solved this problem through celibacy, but 
that is hardly a solution suitable to society as a whole or even to a 
substantial portion of it. Some approximation to celibacy in its effect 
on the cadre of leadership is the tendency of the upper classes to limit 
the size of their families. While this does create gaps in the ranks of 
the leaders, it contributes also to the concentration of control of the 
instruments of power in ever fewer hands, which may not have the 
competence required for the task. Plato’s proposal to evade the con- 
sequence of uncontrolled heredity as a debilitator of leadership quali- 
ties contemplated elimination of family life for his guardians and 
sloughing off of inferior offspring from the ranks of prospective 
rulers to the mass of the ruled.^^' Less drastic than celibacy, this meas- 
ure is equally at variance with fundamental human drives centering 
in the family institution, which is primordial and universal, transcend- 
ing all social and economic systems.^^ 

Another factor contributing to the weakening of established elites 
is their tendency to loosen their hold on the instruments of power 
that brought them to their position of triumph. The drive for power in 
terms of acquisitiveness by those who acquired and consolidated their 
leadership position becomes transmuted in the descendants of the first 
generation elite into a drive for the satisfaction of the more sensuous 
desires, characterized by leisure, prestige, luxury, sensuality — what 
has been generally referred to as “softness.” The first formative gen- 
eration of aristocracies express their aggressions and quest for power 
in efforts to climb the ladder of power. It is their descendants, who 
having seemingly exhausted one avenue of power seek to satisfy their 
quest in the less strenuous and more pleasurable pursuits that atrophy 
the will to power. Ever since Plato, it has been observed that idleness 
and luxury and sensuousness, and the other softening vices, have been 
among the greatest dangers to the perpetuation of aristocracies.^® 
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Old leaderships retain the symbols while losing the actualities of 
power. That man’s estimate of his power is ultimately measured in 
terms of its reflection in the eyes of his fellow men is shown by the 
trend of power to become incorporated in visible symbols. The ^'pas- 
sion for anonymity” is not one of the consuming or enduring pas- 
sions of mankind. If at times it does flicker, it is soon extinguished. If 
in the beginning of an accession to power a man may be satisfied to 
remain in the background for strategic or temperamental reasons, he 
will in time “consent” to be revealed in the full glory of his true 
puissance. Compare, for instance, Stalin’s early tenure as the humble 
but powerful general secretary of the Communist party with his 
relatively recent piling up of titles, medals, and general apotheosis. 
That is why, as elites become established and societies stratified, cere- 
monials, honors, and prestige system rituals grow in complexity to 
assuage the quest for power and consolidate its distribution in the 
social structure. Indeed, in an old leadership honors and the symbols 
of authority may take the place of the actuality of power, and the 
struggle within it is measurably socializxd. In times of great social 
revolutions, such as at the birth of capitalism, the old nobility have 
the titles while the actual insrrunicnts of power are in the hands of the 
aspiring leadership. But when the revolution is effected, the new elite 
soon begin to reach for the sweet symbols of authority. 

As the corroding influences in the course of time take their toll of 
the established leadership, new potential leaders begin to press from 
below for preferred positions. If entrance to the cadre of the elite is 
not altogether closed, even though it is limited, then that society ex- 
periences an orderly peaceful development. This has been more or 
less the case in Great Britain for the past three centuries. If the door 
to leadership opportunities is closed shut, however, then violence 
and revolutions ensue. Where there is no change in the form of power, 
such revolutions involve individual or group changes in the ranks of 
the leaders, but no substantial social changes affecting society. Revolu- 
tions of this type may be referred to as “palace revolutions,” common 
in South America and knowm throughout history as in the city-states 
of the Mediterranean littoral and in the Balkan states. 

However, if the cumulative pressure from the potential leadership 
below coincides with changes in the form of power prevalent in 
society, then the result is one of those great social revolutionary 
explosions which rock to its foundation not only the established elite 
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but society itself. Excluded from the control of the established medium 
of power, the new potential leadership turns its energies to the new 
form of power. The triumph of the new leadership means also the 
ascendancy of a new social system. The supplanting of feudalism by 
the capitalist society is one example, and the outstanding political 
expression of the transition was the French Revolution. The Russian 
Revolution is another instance of a cataclysmic social change wrought 
by the fusion of a leadership conflict with fundamental economic 
changes. 

It is in the great social revolutions that the deterioration of the 
established leadership is most apparent. The chief factor in the success 
of a political revolution is not the strength of the revolutionists but 
the weakness of the established government. The loss of faith in the 
existing social order does not merely, or even chiefly, express itself 
in the disillusionment of the masses, but in the loss of self-confidence 
by the established leadership, a void which is filled by skepticism and 
leads to creeping paralysis. Emptied of faith, hope, and charity, they 
flounder about in helpless rage before they founder on the rocks of 
their own ineffectualness. Without detracting from the rare revolu- 
tionary genius of that miraculous combination of Lenin and Trotsky, 
neither the Bolshevik Revolution nor the preceding one, which over- 
threw the Czarist regime, would have succeeded had not the govern- 
ment in power in each instance been devoid of resolution and ability 
to use the vast actual and symbolic power at its command. The vast 
Russian mass of illiterate peasants were completely out of the revolu- 
tionary picture. The outbreaks in Petrograd in the March Revolution 
would have fizzled against a determined and activated government 
leadership. No more substantial was the Bolshevik challenge, but the 
deterioration and paralysis carried over from the Czarist regime to the 
provisional government. The structure was feebly pushed and to 
the amazement of the world the house of cards toppled over. So is 
history made.^^ 

Thus are great changes in leadership effected and the composition 
of social classes changed. But revolutions do not change the funda- 
mental pyramidal social structure of society, for they cannot alter the 
interaction of the nature of organization with man’s varying drive for 
power, which renders leadership unavoidable. No equality is possible 
where men are unequal in their aspirations. Of course, the masses are 
involved. They do most of the dying for both sides of any conflict. 
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They hear themselves proclaimed as the sole beneficiary of and reason 
for the upheaval. Beyond the hill of revolutionary triumph, the prole- 
tariat, or by whatever name the masses are known in the ideology of 
the current fashion, will enter Eldorado. There the chains will be 
broken and man will be set free. There men who are born equal will 
live in equality. There the class-ridden unjust social order will give 
way to a just and classless society. All this is not from the utopian 
wishing well but according to eternal unalterable principles of scien- 
tific socialism. However, after the carnage and agony of revolution 
have given way to the quiet despair of everyday existence, the masses 
find themselves again at the bottom of the pyramid waiting for crumbs 
to fall from the heavy-laden tables of the few masters at the top. And 
then the cycle of permanent struggle begins all over.^^ This is not as 
it should be but as it is, as it has always been, and in fundamental con- 
tours, as it always will be as long as man and society remain unaltered 
in their fundamental natures. 

3. SOURCES OF LEADERSHIP 

If in all societies at all times the pyramidal class structure is unavoid- 
able, is there no difference between systems of government? If society 
is impossible without leadership, have the masses no interest or part 
in the kind of social and political system that prevails? Has the strug- 
gle for democracy throughout the ages signified nothing, and is our 
opposition to totalitarianism and dictatorship folly born of ignorance? 
Is democracy a myth, an ideology, or is it or can it be a way of life? 

Accepting the indispensability of leadership and the pyramidal 
structure of power in society, there are yet great and vital values in 
democracy that can be realized, and these stamp democracy as the 
best form of government. Fundamentally, these stem from the propo- 
sition that if in the life of society leadership plays a great and indis- 
pensable role it is in the interest of the people and of society as a whole 
that the leaders should be vigorous, able, skilled, and just rather than 
lax, incompetent, inefficient, and unjust; that they should perform 
their tasks and functions well rather than badly. Society, therefore, 
has a vital interest that its leadership cadre should correspond as much 
as possible to the prevalence of personal qualities of leadership among 
the population; that its actual leadership should be based on personal 
qualities rather than on possession of advantageous positions of leader- 
ship; that those who can, rather than those who have, should lead. 
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In the first instance, this involves the problem of the source of 
leadership. From this standpoint all forms of government may be 
ranged according to the degree to which they incorporate the demo- 
cratic doctrine, based on the proposition that government should be 
of the people, that leadership should be derived from all social classes 
wherever it can be found. Aristocratic society, ideologically based 
on the proposition that government should be by those having ability, 
relies on heredity and inheritance for the mechanism of transmission 
of the ruling authority.^® In actual practice no system of government 
is, from the standpoint of the source of leadership, either purely 
democratic or purely aristocratic. All governments contain mixtures 
of both but are nevertheless sufficiently distinct in their composition 
to be divided into two clearly differentiated systems. 

Those in which the aristocratic principle predominates have been 
known in history as monarchies, aristocracies, obligarchies, autoc- 
racies, despotisms, tyrannies, and dictatorships. All these have one 
feature in common. They strive to perpetuate their leaderships 
through descent and to exclude outsiders from entrance into their 
ranks. In monarchies and aristocracies, the principle of transmission 
of power by descent and kinship as the test of authority is openly 
incorporated. It is therefore not surprising that these forms of gov- 
ernment were the most prevalent in the infancy of society and of 
the state when the patriarchal family state began to expand beyond 
the gens and the tribe, when kinship was yet the greatest if not the 
only cohesive force and basis of the state. It is not surprising that 
kinship as the basis of authority was ideologically rationalized and 
sanctified by the doctrine of divine right of kingship before genetics 
and eugenics could offer supporting scientific data. Ideologically this 
doctrine is a derivative of the universal primitive myth that our rulers 
are descendants from heavenly poobahs.*^^ The Mikado is or was the 
son of the sun-goddess. 

The aristocratic doctrine of descent as a means of transmission of 
power is predominant in the modern dictatorships, of the right or 
the left, in all systems, in fact, in which the leadership is not chosen 
by the people. Not being subject to the check of popular choice, 
leaderships in dictatorships are not accountable to the people, and 
therefore can indulge without restraint the tendency of all leaderships 
to perpetuate their monopoly of power through descent. Therefore, 
no matter how popularly recruited is leadership in a new dictator- 
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ship, it nevertheless ends up as a closed static hereditary aristocracy 
if the dictatorship continues in power long enough. 

The effect of heredity and other influences on the deterioration of 
static and closed aristocracies has already been considered. Aristotle 
noted this when he deemed oligarchy, or government by the 
wealthy, as a pathological corruption of aristocracy.®® In democracies, 
direct or representative, the danger of leadership deterioration is met 
in part by the democratic technique of recruiting leadership from 
every class of society as a permanent, continuing mechanism of 
replenishment and renewal. This is not the same as the democrati- 
cally deleterious Jacksonian doctrine of rotation in office,®^ but is a 
principle of broad application to the recruitment of every type of 
leadership in society as a whole. Fluidity of social structure and free 
circulation from one class to another would tend to make leadership 
conform to ability rather than to accident of birth or to luck, the 
latter a much underrated element in a man’s fortunes.®® But this is 
obviously a democratic goal rather than a mirror of reality. 

Since, through fluidity of social structure, positions of leadership 
tend to be filled by those who possess the qualities of leadership, we 
arrive at the paradox that the more democratic a society is in its 
sources for the recruitment of leadership the more aristocratic it is 
in the classic meaning of the term: government by ability. 

4. RECRUITMENT AND CONTROL OF LEADERSHIP 

Inseparable from the problem of the sources from which leader- 
ship is recruited is the method of recruitment. On this issue, as on 
the former proposition, there is a dichotomy between systems of 
government and the alignment is virtually the same. Those societies 
whicli are aristocratic also incorporate predominantly the dictatorial 
doctrine in the recruitment of leadership, while democratic societies 
employ to a decisive degree the democratic method of recruitment. 
As in the problem of the sources of leadership so in the methods of 
recruitment, actual governmental forms are not pure specimens of 
either, but are mixed examples which are, nevertheless, sufficiently 
distinctive in composition to be capable of classification as belong- 
ing to the one category or the other. In governments characterized 
by the dictatorial method, the leadership is or tends to be self-per- 
petuating and therefore monopolizes control over the policies of the 
state. In democracies, the political leadership is chosen by the people 
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or mass of followers, who therefore share to a greater or lesser degree 
in the control over the policies of the state.®® 

In examining the operation of the opposing techniques in the re- 
cruitment and control of leadership, the inquiry is shifted from social 
structure and leadership to state, government, or political leadership 
proper. In the dictatorial systems this is not as important as in the 
democratic forms. In autocracies of whatever form, particularly in the 
totalitarian dictatorship, the social structure pyramid corresponds 
closely to the power structure of the state hierarchy itself. The pyra- 
mid may or may not be truncated, depending more on accident of 
personality and occasion than on form. Even in absolute monarchies 
the power of the king varies with the personality of the monarch. 
This is true also with dictatorships. Exigencies of administrative dev- 
olution or war and peace likewise influence the concentration or 
decentralization of authority.^® But in autocracies in any event power 
resides in the elite which controls the state. This does not mean that 
the bureaucracy is identical with the ruling class. Particularly in the 
lower levels of the administrative personnel there is a wide gap be- 
tween the two. In autocracies, however, those at the top of the pyra- 
mid of class structure likewise control the state. This derives from 
the psychological nature of power, that those who monopolize the 
sources of power will likewise seek to monopolize its benefits. 

In democracies the power relationship is more complex by reason 
of the democratic principle of equality of individuals as applied to 
selection of the political leadership. Equality of individuals in re- 
gard to eligibility to office and political franchise cannot be equated 
with actual equality of power even in political matters. What is es- 
tablished by the democratic principle of equality of political rights 
is that the state leadership, or political governing class, is chosen by 
the people — what the Declaration of Independence meant by govern- 
ment by the consent of the governed. While in autocracies the leader- 
ship enjoys a monopoly of power as against the mass of the followers, 
in democracies the political leadership does not command a monopoly 
of power as against the mass of the electorate. Directly or indirectly 
they are accountable to the voters, who have the right of selection. 
This is made possible by the democratic principle of the right of 
opposition and the consequent civil and political rights, particularly 
freedom of speech and of the press.^^ 

The right of opposition regularizes leadership competition and 
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makes the mass of the people the umpires in that contest. The com- 
peting leaderships must curry the favor of the electorate in order to 
emerge successfully in the contest. The weapons of the arena are 
propaganda mechanisms for influencing the minds of the people. 
Each one of the competing leaderships attempts to convince the 
people that their welfare would be better served if they elected into 
office a particular party. This propaganda is carried on on several 
levels. Most widespread is the appeal to the mass ego. No democratic 
ideology in the arena of conflict omits reference to the omnipotence 
of the people as rulers and the statement that the public welfare is 
the sole aim and purpose of at least one of the contestants. It is note- 
worthy that even dictators use this rationale for their power. The 
broader the suffrage, however, the more sycophantic and demagogic 
is campaign oratory likely to be.^^ The democratic competition of 
leadership for the favor of the voters ultimately brings to the latter, 
in addition to the right to choose leaders, the right to select among 
competing policies of the state. This is not to minimize the power 
of demagogues, phonies, and frauds, but where the right of opposi- 
tion also involves the opportunity of opposition, then in the long run 
the majority of the people will not be forever fooled. Much more 
important than words are deeds as propaganda. In our complex so- 
ciety, it is futile to expect that the mass of the people would be able 
to judge expertly of the intricate methods and means to achieve de- 
sirable ends, but they are in a position to judge of results that affect 
their own lives. 

Given the opportunity, leaderships will always compete with each 
other, and over a period of time the scepter of power will be placed 
by the people in the hands of a leadership which will execute policies 
called for by the economic and social compulsives. Free competition 
of leadership is conducive to government for the people. 

In dictatorships too, as in all societies, there is competition among 
the leaders, which seethes behind the false monolithic fa9ade until 
it bursts forth in purges or revolutions. However, not the people bur 
brutal force is the arbiter of that contest. Even under dictatorships 
there is no absolute monopoly of power. It is tempered by assassina- 
tion and limited by what the people can stand. Long famine and 
complete disorganization of life will break the bonds of obedience, 
despite fear of dire reprisals. But the level of tolerance of adverse 
conditions by people in dictatorships is much higher than in democ- 
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racies. Because of government monopoly of information, what the 
Russian people will tolerate is enhanced by tales in their press about 
the plight of the people in the United States and other lands. In 
dictatorships, the people are the material for the entrenched elite to 
work upon and fashion, material which has its limitations which a 
wise craftsman must consider, but material nevertheless. In democ- 
racies, through their right to choose their leaders and their policies, 
the people become participants in the process of government. The 
people can demand more and are more likely to get it where leader- 
ships have to compete than in societies where leaderships enjoy a 
monopoly. 

What the people think is the end result of a process originating 
with a minority, for ideas do not have spontaneous mass origin. How- 
ever, since in a democracy no leadership enjoys a monopoly in the 
formation of public opinion, no leadership in or out of power can 
afford to be pemianently opposed by public opinion. Therefore, 
public opinion, always a composite rather than a monolithic struc- 
ture, is a constant check on the competing leaderships."^^ Since in 
dictatorships public opinion is the creature of a monopolistic leader- 
ship, it is not an effective check on the elite. 

The operation of democracy has not meant that the democratic 
way of life has been realized. Far from it, democracy is not static. 
It is a process, a goal, a direction, and any democratic society should 
be judged by how much it incorporates of the component democratic 
principles and by the direction and pace of its development. Its prog- 
ress is dependent on the extent and level of the general education and 
rational maturity of the people and on the mechanisms of democratic 
controls. It is essential that there should be no monopoly in the chan- 
nels of information and that civil liberties be jealously preserved and 
expanded. Liberty is both a condition and a consequence of democ- 
racy.^^ 

If democracy is a process, it is yet fundamentally different from 
dictatorships in the vital social values it propagates. The difference 
between the democratic and autocratic principles in the choice of 
leadership is not a distinction in inconsequential mechanics. The 
substitution of ballots for bullets is as great a step in social evolution 
as the creation of a new species in the biological counterpart. This 
is true in its effect on the mass of the people, on the leadership and 
on the stability of the state. 
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Since the right of opposition and dissent is outlawed in dictator- 
ships, opposition to the government becomes treason and is driven 
underground to plot and conspire for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment^ which relies on force and secret police to maintain itself. The 
nature of the government determines the character of its change. 
Rulers who lean upon the sword are likely to perish by it. A govern- 
ment based on violence always operates under the threat of violent 
revolution. Our contemporary dictatorships, Communist or Fascist, 
have periodically undergone violent purges. Brute force, terror, and 
physical coercion are inherent in dictatorships. Hence, leaders in 
a dictatorship must excel in these qualities and forms of power in 
order to attain and retain power. All leaders are characterized by a 
certain resoluteness or ruthlcssness of ambition, purpose, or will to 
power.^'^ But in dictatorships leaders deal in the primitive forms of 
power, including economic coercion, and monopoly control over 
the minds of men, and in all this they are unrestrained. In democracies, 
leaders have to deal, because of competition, in the higher form of 
power — peaceful persuasion. 

It is true that modern dictatorships rely a great deal on propaganda 
to mold the mass mind and have achieved seemingly spectacular suc- 
cess, but that is not persuasion. It cannot be unless there is an opposi- 
tion propaganda. Monopoly of propaganda in the dictatorships leads 
to the enthrallment of man’s mind and to the debasement of his na- 
ture. In democratic countries, competition in ideas leads to skepticism 
and some measure of immunity to pressure propaganda. The efficacy 
of propaganda even in a dictatorship may be doubted. There is no 
doubt that the Germans and the Russians have voiced their approval 
of their respective dictators but that is not equivalent to acceptance 
based on persuasion. It is an artificial demonstration of morale for 
propaganda purposes in which the dictators themselves have no con- 
fidence. If they did they would not continue to rely on suppression 
of opposition by the secret police, slave labor, and the firing squad. 

There is no need to underestimate the great genius for leadership 
of masses demonstrated by Alussolini, Hitler, and Stalin, but that is 
of a primitive and inferior nature in the light of the incomparable 
democratic statesmanship of Franklin D. Roosevelt. He led the people 
out of economic collapse and in the direction of mastery over their 
economic environment. He removed the isolationist blind from the 
vision of the people and made them see that their destiny was tied to 
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that of the world. He fused the diverse elements of a peaceful and 
complex society into the greatest military power the world has ever 
seen. And all this through persuasion in the face of the most virulent 
opposition of the overwhelming output of the channels of informa- 
tion. That is democratic statesmanship of human society at its best, 
in comparison with which the great dictators pale into leaders of 
herds. 

The difference in statesmanship is reflected in the people. To the 
extent that the element of persuasion increases and fear of compulsion 
diminishes in democracies, maturity is likely to prevail over infantil- 
ism."*® The dignity and worth of the individual are incompatible with 
purges and with the degradation involved in periodic public “confes- 
sions.’^ These values can flourish only in a democratic society, where 
leadership must face open competition. 

Individuals are unequal in their capacities, but the democratic doc- 
trine of equality, superimposed on leadership competition, has im- 
portant ramifications. It tends to restrain the leaders and elevate the 
self-respect and stature of the people. The title of general was good 
enough for Washington and is good enough for Marshall and Eisen- 
hower. Compare this with the extravagant military titles and medals 
of the army of the proletariat. The General Patton soldier-slapping 
incident is no reflection either on the American Army or on the 
great field leader. In what other army in the world would a great war 
leader be made to apologize publicly for slapping a soldier? There 
is no doubt that we ought to strive for the elimination of the caste 
system in our armed forces, but the American Army is more demo- 
cratic than its counterpart in Russia. There the trend has been in the 
opposite direction after the revolution: from a classless beginning 
to a highly stratified and aristocratic organization in the tradition of 
the Czarist regime. 

The democratic values and techniques have a close connection with 
the problem of efficiency of social systems. The record of the United 
States particularly in World War II explodes a fallacy that has 
masqueraded as a truism from Plato to Hitler — that democracy is less 
competent and efficient than dictatorship. It is significant that prefer- 
ence for dictatorship has always gone hand in hand with preference for 
a particular type of dictatorship, custom made in the image of one’s 
wishes and definitions. Utopia can always be made to appear more 
attractive than reality. But a realistic political philosophy must be 
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based on the proposition that actual government invariably falls short 
of the ideal. 

The lot of the dissenter in dictatorships is not to be envied. The 
instrument of the purge when applied to political, racial, or religious 
minorities is harmful even to the leadership and society wielding it. 
The great contribution made by Jews and other exiles from Nazi- 
dominated Europe to the development of atomic energy in the United 
States should serve as a warning that intolerance is practiced at a pro- 
hibitive cost to a social system. Intolerance does not pay. 

In more primitive societies, where work was backbreaking but 
simple, coercion was an effective method of control. But in the highly 
complex technology of today even industrial efficiency is incompati- 
ble with industrial absolutism.^^ Liberty and democracy, far from 
being incompatible with efficiency and security, are the very condi- 
tions of their fullest realization. 

Patriotism too is on a firmer foundation in democracies than in 
dictatorships, for in democracies there is more widespread conscious- 
ness of state, and loyalty to country is independent of fidelity to a 
particular political system. In dictatorships dissenters are compelled 
to become traitors. 

In democracies the probJem of government succession is solved 
through the operation of the representative or elective principle. In 
autocracies characterized by monarchic rule, the problem of goveni- 
ment succession is also determined by orderly process although with 
less certainty than in democracies. Throughout history the Achilles 
heel of dictatorships has been their failure to provide for a regular- 
ized and accepted mode of government succession. They have been 
for that reason the least stable of governmental forms and most 
subject to violence and revolution. This would apply equally to the 
modem so-called party dictatorships of the right and left. Although 
the Communist and Fascist parties are supposed to provide the vehicle 
for the choice of leaders, they are in actuality the instruments, not 
the masters of the dictatorships. The one party system is no guaranty 
against inevitable internal divisions. The Nazi party purges are well 
known. It took Stalin fifteen years after Lenin’s death of continuous 
purges of opponents in the Communist party to establish and con- 
solidate his power. How long will it take Stalin’s successor to do 
likewise? Stalin’s death will result in an extended scramble for power 
in Russia which will further unsettle the world situation. It may for 
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a time relax Russian pressure on its perimeter by inverting the 
energies of its elite to the internal struggle, but it may also eventuate 
in an outright foreign aggressive venture as a means of consolidating 
the home front behind the ascendant victors. 

By leaving the door to leadership open to the competition of talent 
from all social classes, democracy’s leadership is better equipped by 
natural endowment and training than that of societies in which the 
leadership is a closed unit and static. The wisest of men is not infallible 
and the vision of the most farsighted is limited. Even dictators make 
mistakes despite claims to infallibility. In democracies, because of 
competition of leaders, it is possible to rectify errors through change 
of leaderships and policies. Ideas are tested in the crucible of competi- 
tion. In dictatorships, although there may be changes in the lower 
rungs of the hierarchy, a change in the upper reaches takes place 
only through violence. As a result, a dictatorship is less likely than 
a democracy to get the benefit of hannony between policies and 
sympathetic administrators. Even sophisticated men become the vic- 
tims of their own propaganda. Vanity in the leader and sycophancy 
in the followers tend to eliminate from the circle of the mighty those 
with courage to disagree with the voice of authority. In dictator- 
ships this danger is multiplied by the element of fear, which haunts 
all dissenters. In consequence, dictators are likely to receive only in- 
formation which is in line with the fundamental policies of the system. 
Dictators increasingly lose touch with the world about them, and 
their policies become sharpened, canalized, and inexorable. How else 
can one explain Hitler’s repetition of the Kaiser’s fatal error of ar- 
raigning a united coalition against himself? Hitler severely criticized 
the Kaiser for fighting a two-front war and was on the road to tri- 
umph as long as he kept his enemies divided. But then with the fatality 
of a Greek tragedy the myth of the German superman took hold once 
more, and before England was finished Russia was attacked, and then 
in the morass of indecisive conflict the decisive technology and man- 
power of America were provoked and attacked. 

Although Moscow’s agents, the fifth column Communist parties in 
the countries of the West, are much more competent than Hitler’s 
agents, they are likely to send reports about America which feed, not 
abate, the flames of global ambitions, for that is what the recipients 
want to hear. There lies the danger to world peace and civilization 
if the Hitler tragedy is any guide. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Democracy in a Tlanned Economy 


I. CONDITIONS OF DEMOCRATIC VIABILITY 

Democracy, then, is a system of the state wherein the sovereign 
power mirrors the pyramidal structure of society, leadership is re- 
cruited from all social strata, and the free competition of leaderships 
and state policies by means of persuasion is decided by the consent of 
the people, the governed. Dictatorship is a closed, oligarchic mo- 
nopoly based on coercion. 

How will the democratic system of government be affected by a 
planned economy and how will it fare in the administrative state? 

Even in democratic societies, established leaderships tend to per- 
petuate their power through descent by transmission of opportunities 
for acquiring the necessary skills and positions of power. This cannot 
be entirely eliminated but it can be minimized within the framework 
of the democratic administrative state. The key to the problem is in 
the opportunities for advancement afforded to talent of humble ori- 
gin, in creating and maintaining competition for the well placed. In 
the United States, although the ranks of the very rich may be closing 
to newcomers because of the high income taxes, the sources of power 
are undergoing some diffusion. In private industry, the separation 
of the management function from ownership opens avenues for in- 
fluential and profitable careeis to the trained. Similar opportunities 
are increasing in government service for the educated and ambitious 
who may not come from the socially elite. An economy which em- 
ploys planning will greatly increase the administrative personnel of 
the government, thus affording a broad highway for talent, which 
in private industry is handicapped by racial, religious, and class prej- 
udices. The enormous vitality of the New Deal, which carried over 
its momentum into the war effort, is in no small measure due to its 
having enlisted great skills, dynamic aspirations, and humanitarian 
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impulses which found themselves blocked or retarded in private busi- 
ness. The businessman’s values are not the only ones that should have 
their place in the mosaic that is America. It is well that the “professor” 
and the expert have added their voices to the symphony of leader- 
ship talents that is indispensable to the functioning of modem so- 
ciety.^ 

But the universal legal right to hold elective or appointive political 
office or to climb the ladder of the industrial hierarchy is not enough. 
There must be actual opportunities for this right to become realized. 
We must increase the opportunities for higher education for those 
of humble means and remove by legal enactment all discrimination 
in educational institutions as well as in industry. By eliminating un- 
employment and by increasing the income of families, gifted and 
ambitious children of the lower income groups will be freer to fufill 
themselves. Government subsidies and scholarships should not be 
limited to veterans, but should be open to all of talent. The science 
of measurement of human talents, psychological traits, and occupa- 
tional aptitudes is yet in its infancy. In time it should make a contri- 
bution to the adjustment of man’s talents to his social environment. 
These measures arc not utopian, but are practical policies implicit in 
full employment and abundance. We can afford them- — in fact we 
cannot afford not to adopt them. 

All this and anything else that might be suggessed would not alter 
the pyramidal structure of society in terms of leadership and power, 
which is unavoidable, but it will contribute to making our leadership 
to an ever greater degree one of talent and skill rather than one of 
position. The democratic doctrine of equality means equality of op- 
portunity to fulfill one’s talents to the utmost. Though man’s innate 
differences are real, they are not as great or as significant as the in- 
equalities in status and wealth prevalent throughout history would 
lead us to believe. Our diversified civilization and culture, fructified 
by the principle of equality of opportunity, would afford ever-in- 
creasing outlets for expression of man’s varied talents and capacity 
for leadership. The broader avenues for expression of the talents of 
the people would serve as a catharsis for man’s drive for power.^ 
With wider opportunities for leadership qualities and abilities to come 
to the surface in a democratically planned economy, America would 
be a better governed and led society. It is in the administrative state 
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that the democratic doctrine of government of the people would 
find fertile soil for further development. 

Increase in economic opportunities would be of particular demo- 
cratic significance in shoring up the economic foundations of the 
middle class. It is the middle class that furnishes the dynamics of any 
society.® Those on the base of the pyramid have been throughout 
history too preoccupied with grubbing toil to have much left over 
for power drives for higher places in the social pyramid. Those at 
the apex of the pyramid have arrived and thus virtually expended 
their drive for quantitative power and become quiescent. It is the 
middle classes on the fringes of power and in contact with the instru- 
ments of power whose power appetite and drives are whetted and 
sharpened to dynamic proportions. It is the middle class that will 
furnish the top leaders of the future as it has furnished the leaders 
for the nationalist and revolutionary movements of the world. 

If the middle classes are prosperous and their ambitions have es- 
tablished outlets for top leadership, the society is stable and the social 
foundation exists for an enduring democracy. But if the middle class 
is impoverished and frustrated it becomes receptive to Fascist ideas 
and adventures. On the economic plight of the middle class fascism 
flourished in Europe. The small independent entrepreneur is losing 
out to big business. The great urban middle class is becoming as- 
simulated into the industrial machine and hierarchy. Atomized, with- 
out organization, the industrial middle class finds itself between the 
Scylla of the corporate employer and the Charybdis of organized 
rank-and-file employees. The only road to economic salvation for 
the industrial middle class is through unionization, including union- 
ization of the supervisory hierarchy.^ Only thus will they be in posi- 
tion to close the dangerous gulf between a rich and powerful upper 
class and a weak and frustrated proletariat, a gulf which destroys 
the consensus basis of society and explodes in revolution and dictator- 
ship. 

Consensus among the various classes, which is the cohesive basis 
of democratic society, is strengthened by the fact that the class con- 
flict of society is not solely along horizontal lines but is crisscrossed 
with divisions along perpendicular alignments. This is so because the 
social pyramid is not monolithic, but a complex composite of pyra- 
mids of power in each form or field of power which are in dynamic 
relationship to each other and in flux of conflict and change. 
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The Marxist conception of the class struggle as solely along hori- 
zontal lines, principally between capitalists and the proletariat, does 
not correspond with a complex society in which there are many 
forms of economic diversification.® It may have accorded with a 
simple agricultural economy, where the chief social division was be- 
tween lords and serfs, or with the early capitalist economy, where 
the class division was between small employers and workers. It does 
not accord with the highly complex society of today where conflict 
is constantly current between industry and agriculture and among 
industries as well as between employers and employees. This multi- 
lateral conflict is reflected in the political arena. Traditionally, or- 
ganized labor and the industrial magnates have been allied in support 
of the tariff at the expense of the agrarian interests. The economic 
conflict of society may take a distinctly regional and violent form, 
which at one time threatened the very existence of the United States. 
Regional conflict is still very much a dominant pattern in American 
politics. 

The Marxist concept of a class interest as a distinct entity is at 
variance with the actualities. There is no organized class interest that 
is separate and distinct from the interests of those composing it. In- 
dividuals do not think of the interests of their class but only of their 
own, and the two may as often as not collide. It is a fallacy to con- 
ceive of organized labor as a distinct uniform interest. There is in- 
ternal bitter conflict not only between the C.I.O. and the A.F.L. but 
among unions within each federation.® 

The crux of the problem is contained in Socrates’s denial of Thra- 
symachus’s claim that justice is the interest of the strongest, since the 
strongest may not know where their best interests lie.^ As society gains 
in complexity, the number of ways in which an interest may be 
served is infinitely multiplied. It is the multiplicity of opinion that is 
possible on any problem that makes it unlikely that absent coercion 
parties could remain uniform and unchanging in their policies over 
a period of years. That is the ultimate proof of the fact that Com- 
munist parties outside Russia are dominated by the Kremlin. Other- 
wise they could not remain tied to Russian policies throughout all the 
gyrations of the party line. 

That social conflict is not rigid but fluid, is not static along perma- 
nent lines but dynamic and in ever-changing combinations, is not 
lamentable but salutary because it avoids irrepressible conflicts de- 
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structive of social cohesiveness and contributes to compromise and 
consensus. 

This is evidenced in our political parties, which are federations of 
interests reflecting regional and class divisions rather than those of 
any one dominant class. 

The dynamics and fractionalization of interests implicit in our com- 
posite pyramidal social structure are basic to the maintenance of de- 
mocracy, for they sustain the competition of social forces and are 
inimical to the evolution of monopoly of power, which constitutes 
dictatorship. It is the struggle of social forces that is the chief safe- 
guard of democracy, not the checks and balance system in the gov- 
ernment structure.^ Majorities can be, have been known to be, 
tyrannous, but they can never be as bad or as durable as despotisms 
of minoriries, for majoriries are divided and composed of minorities 
which are in mutual conflict and in constant change. 

The democratic administrative state would not measurably alter 
the existing complex relationship of power. Full employment of labor 
and government regulation of wages and prices would contribute 
to more uniform national levels of incomes in the various levels of 
the economic hierarchy, but competition among various pyramids 
of power would remain. In fact, the administrative state will acceler- 
ate the coming of age of the administrative class, the government 
personnel charged with executing the integrative function of the 
state in the planned economy. Their allegiance will not be to labor, 
to management, or to any ocher social or economic interest. Since 
their skills, talents, and ambitions — their quest for power — will express 
themselves in co-ordinating our economy, the public interest will be 
advanced through their ambitions and talents. 

It need not, however, be feared that the administrative class will 
become the omnipotent dictatorial class. As in every other broad 
class or form of power, there would be internal pyramids of power 
within it in the form of agencies in constant competition with each 
other. Has the fact that the army and navy are both subdivisions of 
the government precluded them from being long-standing, bitter 
rivals? A similar situation exists in the case of civilian bureaus. The 
problem is not how to create rivalry but how to mitigate it and to 
effect co-operation for common purposes. Above all, government 
administration is and will remain under the supervision and control 
of Congress, the Judiciary, and the Executive.® 

In the mosaic of pyramids of power, it is hazardous to predict who 
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will be most prominent. It is a distorted oversimplification at variance 
with reality to state that the “managerial revolution” will lead to the 
dominance of the managerial class because this class will be in control 
of the instruments of production.^® The Marxist doctrine, that those 
who control the instruments of production achieve control of the 
state, is not true as a statement of universal priorities. In history fre- 
quently those commanding military power have acquired control of 
the instruments of production. In Soviet Russia those who acquired 
the state power mechanism achieved control of the instruments of 
production. However, if the Marxist dictum means no more than 
that the instruments of production are in the hands of the leadership 
of the state, it is no longer meaningful as a statement of economic 
determinism. The phrase “instruments of production” has a deceptive 
simplicity about it. In a highly differentiated and complex economy 
like ours the instruments of production expand in scope until they 
cover virtually every form of power including managerial, economic, 
engineering, propaganda, skills and the professions. Even the mana- 
gerial function is a composite. 

It is therefore not certain and predictable which elite in which 
form of power emerges to the top in the fluid and ever-changing 
contours of the struggle. What is important is that the administrative 
stare will further accentuate the rise of the intelligentsia, the men 
of skill, talent, training, and expertness in every form of power. This 
trend in leadership has been apparent for some decades and is in- 
herent in the complexity of our civilization, which places a premium 
not on rudimentary but on expert application of power.^^ While it 
is true that political leadership and labor ofliciald om will play a 
greater role than they have in the past, they too will be divided, and 
the multiple leaderships of business and other sectors of power will 
remain significant and enduring. The menace of atomic warfare will 
enhance the power and prestige of the military but not to the extent 
that it is feared. 

Though the contest of leaderships will not be materially altered, 
the democratic controls will expand from the political into other 
realms as the laissez-faire state gives way to the administrative state 
in which our economy is regulated. The people will have a greater 
voice in the determination of their destinies as the government ex- 
pands its functions. Unionism is one way which in part has replaced 
industrial absolutism with industrial democracy.^^ State expansion will 
give even greater impetus to this movement. 
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Would not this tend to destroy all class and power inequalities? 
Definitely nor. As already demonstrated, the oligarchic leadership 
principle applies to all human organizations, including political and 
labor. Plato’s “royal lie,” the ideology of all societies, which makes 
the people acquiesce in according greater advantages to leadership 
wiM prevail. But extreme economic inequalities will tend to disappear 
in our democratic administrative state. Equalitarianism in oppor- 
tunities as a goal for which we must constantly aim will be 
strengthened.^^ The relative fluidity and dynamism of our class struc- 
ture must be forever accentuated. The manifestations of restiveness 
and drive in the individual American are all to the good, though the 
contents of the grail could stand some sweetening. Our leadership 
and class lines should never become closed and rigid if America is 
to avoid violent social revolution. Social stability depends on oppor- 
tunities for orderly circulation from one class to another. This is the 
American, not the Trotsky, version of permanent revolution. 

2. THE PROBLEM OF TRANSITION 

A fear based on an assumption has been current for the past few 
decades, that as the entrenched economic interests become confronted 
with the necessity of sharing or surrendering power to an encroach- 
ing democratic state they would resort to violent overthrow of politi- 
cal democracy- The examples of Mussolini’s Italy, Hitler’s Germany, 
and Franco’s Spain were cited as irrefutable proof A corollary of 
this proposition was that a planned economy could be established 
only by revolutionary violence. The Russian experience was supposed 
to eliminate any doubt on this score. 

Political democracy was possible, so the claim ran, because it did 
not matter much what decisions were made since a laissez-faire state 
did not affect the fundamentals of the social system. The people in 
democracies could afford to disagree on the trivialities since they 
agreed on the fundamentals.^® This view of democracy does not stand 
analysis. What fundamentals and whose? To the contenders for politi- 
cal power there is nothing more important or fundamental than the 
outcome of the contest. Yet in democracies that issue is decided by 
ballots, not bullets. 

The National Labor Relations Act and the other measures of the 
New Deal have involved fundamental changes in the distribution of 
power and have aroused bitter and intransigeant opposition on the 
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part of the entrenched interests, and yet there was no revolution. The 
policies of the republics in Italy, Germany, and Spain were not more 
drastic when they gave way to Fascist aggression. In Britain we are 
now witnessing nationalization of the instruments of production and 
the establishment of socialism by peaceful and orderly means, and 
yet the Tories are far from mobilizing the armed forces to proupct 
their interests. Surely the change is a fundamental one. Democracy 
does not rest on a lack of importance of the issues it decides. The 
only consensus that is fundamental in a democracy is agreement to 
abide by the decision of the electorate. That is why it is no violation 
of democratic principles for a democracy to outlaw from the body 
politic organizations which would establish a dictatorship once they 
are in power. Democracy must be a continuing process. 

The historical experience in government of Great Britain and the 
United States is fundamentally different from those of Germany, 
Italy, and Spain, where the democratic tradition had no deep roots. 
It cannot be overemphasized that democracy as a form of government 
and way of life is not imprisoned in economic systems but is condi- 
tioned by cultural influences and experience. In terms of gov- 
ernmental and social systems, the Russians and the Germans are 
primitives alongside us. They have to look to us, not we to them, 
for guidance. 

The transition from one economic system to another need not be 
violent. It is equally true that it is the part of statemanship to aim and 
work for peaceful change. Gradualness of rate of change is important 
in this respect, for it lessens the resistance of those entrenched, since 
it permits them and their descendants to adjust themselves to the 
new system and become assimilated into the emerging leadership of 
power. This saves the talents and skills that are lost through purges. 
The chaos and upheaval accompanying revolutions and the need to 
replace the old leadership may more than neutralize the value of 
revolutionary dynamics. 

The value of gradualness should not be converted into an argu- 
ment for standpattism, for the longer necessary changes are post- 
poned the more violent is the cumulative change. To the impatient 
actors involved, revolution is a short cut to progress, and to successful 
revolutionists their revolution is per se an achievement. In great so- 
cial revolutions, the blueprints of ideology create the impression of 
fundamental alterations in society. But viewed over a long period 
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of time, it is doubtful whether countries which travel the route of 
revolution get further than those which remain on the rails of orderly 
progress. In some aspects of economic institutions and in membership 
of elites, revolutions may effect rapid changes, but in the whole com- 
plex of mass and^ leadership attitudes, mores, culture, and social rela- 
tionships which affect the economic realm, gradualness of change is 
virtually inevitable.^® 


CHAPTER XIII 

Troperty and the Social Order 


1. PROPERTY AND SOCIAL STATUS 

The democratic administrative state relies on a planned economy 
based in the main on private ownership of the means of production 
while the planned economy of Russia, most of the European conti- 
nent, and to an increasing extent tliat of Great Britain rely on public 
ownership. This calls once more for a restatement, and if possible for 
a resolution of the great issue of private versus public ownership. 

In the nineteenth century the great debate was between private 
ownership and capitalism, on the one hand, and public ownership 
and socialism, on the other. All the ills of mankind then existing — war, 
imperialism, class domination and conflict, and economic exploita- 
tion — were considered by the Socialists, Communists, and Anarchists 
as the consequence of the system of private ownership.^ All that was 
necessary therefore to bring peace on earth and prosperity to man was 
to abolish private property and institute public ownership. It was a 
neat trick in ideological warfare, for the Marxist thesis was proved 
by definition and could not be checked against actual conations. 
The ideological conflict then was between the gray realities of laissez- 
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faire capitalism and the rosy assumptions of Marxist theory. At pres- 
ent we have the advantage of comparing actual political and social 
systems. 

In the international field the organization of society on the basis 
of public ownership of instruments of production instead of private 
ownership has failed to exercise the expected influence for the elimina- 
tion of nationalist and imperialist rivalries. What of other fields of 
activity or relationships of society? Has public ownership brought 
with it a classless society? There is nothing in the program or ac- 
tivities of the Labor Government to justify such an expectation in 
England. What of the Russian experience? 

The old concept of property can no longer serve as a frame of 
reference, because it is too complex and vague for specific analysis 
and comparative study of social systems. To appreciate the trend 
and direction of politics we must therefore break down the com- 
pound social concept into its component parts.^ 

Ownership of property involves, among other aspects and rights, 
one’s standard of living, economic security, power over the economy, 
and transmission of these rights to the next generation. What in- 
fluence has public ownership exercised over these concepts and privi- 
leges? 

When the red flag was unfurled over the Kremlin the spirit of 
the new society was epitomized by the traditional Socialist slogan, 
“From each according to his ability, to each according to his needs.”^ 
One could of course observe that acknowledgment that the needs 
of men differ offered a new sanction and rationale for class differenti- 
ations and privileges. Accent was nevertheless on equality. The cor- 
responding slogan of the new Soviet Constitution, “From each ac- 
cording to his capacity, to each according to his work,” obviously 
eschewed completely the doctrine of equalitarianism. The new direc- 
tion on this cardinal point was begun under Lenin. Differences in real 
income and therefore standard of living are basic in Russian society, 
and these differentials correspond to one’s position in the industrial, 
agricultural, bureaucratic, and professional hierarchy. By eliminating 
the private capitalist, the Communists have not abolished social classes. 
They have merely substituted a new elite for the old aristocracy. 
Soviet society is a pyramidal hierarchy judged in terms of standard 
of living.** 

An attempt has been made to distinguish the Russian intelligentsia 
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from the ruling classes in other lands on the ground that the Russian 
elite is not a leisure class. It must work. Yet this is not a peculiar func- 
tion of the system but is true of all elites during the period of acquisi- 
tion and consolidation of power. The first generation of the rich are 
not the idle rich. It is those who come after them who drop from their 
hands the reins of management. Ford and Carnegie and the others 
who made their fortunes could not be accused of love of idleness. 
The formative generations of aristocracies are not leisure ridden. Nor 
need the succeeding generations fall prey to the virus. The British 
upper classes have built up a tradition of public service. Although he 
has never met a payroll, Churchill could hardly be called an idle man. 

In Russia the ruling class depend not on capital accumulations but 
on their status for economic and social security. The deification of 
its leaders and the luxury of the caviar-covered festive boards indicate 
that the Russian elite is not immune to corrupting afflictions. The 
needs of the son and grandson of the commissar will be greater than 
those of the parent. A grateful fatherland will not refrain from re- 
warding the descendants of the founding fathers. 

That Russian society is class ridden is even more apparent when we 
examine the significant factor of control over the economy. When 
the Bolsheviks first came into power, the management of the factories 
was taken over by Workers’ Committees.^* This power came to be 
shared with an appointed manager of the enterprise \Vho had techni- 
cal knowledge and with representatives of the Communist party. 
Under Lenin’s guidance the Workers’ Committees were progres- 
sively stripped of their powers of management, which were trans- 
ferred to the manager. Tlie early rivalry and conflict between the 
technical managers and the Communist party were eliminated as new 
expert managers were trained who were virtually all members of the 
party. One-man management is the accepted form in industry. A simi- 
lar developmental tendency is characteristic of the kolkhoz, the agri- 
cultural unit of production. Collective bargaining agreements have 
been abolished in industry. Employee representatives have no powers 
whatever in regard to hiring, discharge, wages, and working condi- 
tions. All these are within the sole control of the manager of the 
enterprise under the supervision and direction of the administrative 
hierarchy connected with industrial planning and administration. 
Despite the fact that Russians trade unions are controlled by the Com- 
munist party, they are completely devoid of even the rudimentary 
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functions associated with labor unions. Their only industrial func- 
tion is to serve as agencies of management to stimulate production, 
not to protect the interests of the workers in regard to terms and 
conditions of employment. Their possible American analogue would 
be the labor -management committees which mushroomed during the 
war to increase productivity, not American labor unions. 

The complete impotence of the Russian trade unions should be 
contrasted with the growing power of the American labor move- 
ment, politically and industrially.® 

It is fair to state that ownership of property in the United States 
affords less power over the means of production than does status 
in the ruling elite of Russia. There is no check by the workers upon 
the power of management in Russia, while this check does exist in 
the United States through the power of labor unions. 

But, it might be observed, while the Russian ruling class has greater 
control over the instruments of production than its American counter- 
part, it does nor have the latter’s power to transmit its control to 
the next generation — the right to perpetuate itself. While no right of 
inheritance to publicly owned property exists, this does not mean 
that the Russian elite is without means to perpetuate its power. This 
will become apparent when we examine Russian society from the 
standpoint of democratic doctrine. 

Since no right of opposition exists in Russia, the democratic provi- 
sions of the Soviet Constitution are a dead letter. In the sense of 
the consent of the governed there is no democracy in Russia. 
More complicated is the problem of the source and methods of 
recruitment of leadership. In Russia the revolution brought forth 
a new leadership. The upper echelons of the Old Bolsheviks were 
mostly intellectuals of the middle class with some admixture of the 
lower nobility. The lower ranks of the Communist party after the 
revolution were manned chiefly by those of proletarian and peasant 
origin. Humble origin was of distinct advantage in obtaining educa- 
tional and other preferments for years after the revolution. The 
need to replenish the old political leadership and recruit a new in- 
dustrial leadership opened the gates of the secondary schools and col- 
leges to the able and ambitious sons and daughters of the people. By 
the middle thirties, however, the leadership vacuum was nearly 
filled and the educational doors were swinging shut to the children 
of the proletariat and the peasants. Workers were no longer being 
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promoted extensively to administrative positions. Self-made men 
gave way to trained specialists. Educational and entrance require- 
ments were being raised, an advantage to the children of the 

intelligentsia. Tuition fees were reinstated for secondary schools and 
higher institutions which only those with high salaries could pay. 
Extensive recruitment by scholarships was discontinued. The sons 
and daughters of manual workers and peasants have had to be satis- 
fied with specially designed trade schools. All this was reflected in 
the rising proportion in the colleges of children of the high salaried. 
So much so that the “lower-salaried appear to have lost the oppor- 
tunity to give their children a higher education.”^ 

By limiting the opportunities to acquire skills and training to the 
descendants of the ruling class, the Russian elite is perpetuating it- 
self. When to this is added the lack of political and economic ac- 
countability by the ruling class to the masses, we have in Russia 
the makings of an hereditary aristocracy of a rather static and closed 
character. 


2. STAGES OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Since dialectical materialism pointed to socialism as the inevitable 
successor to capitalism, Russian communism has come to be accepted 
by the devout as being an advance stage of our political and economic 
evolution. Even opponents have come to accept uncritically this 
thesis, pointing to the “managerial revolution” in Russia as the 
most advanced outpost on the road on which we are embarked.® 

To the extent that Russia illustrates the universal tendency to 
more and more government intervention in the economic realm this 
is true. But there the parallel ends. From the standpoint of economic 
development, Russia is at the beginning and not at the end of 
capitalist development. It is a curious phenomenon that Communists 
should first acquire power in Russia, where capitalist development 
was in its infancy, instead of in America and Britain, where capitalist 
development has been at its highest. What happened in Russia of 
course was not inevitable. Russian revolutionaries being schooled in 
the Socialist theories of the West sought to mold the Russian Revolu- 
tion in the image of a theory designed for societies of high capitalist 
development. Russian revolutionaries justified the attempts to es- 
tablish their system by resorting to the doctrine of the possibility of 
skipping economic systems. This in reality played havoc with 
Marxist inevitability of historical development and economic de- 
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terminism, for if leaders could through the exercise of will and 
political power institute the system they desired, then economic 
determinism of property relationships is not the arbiter of history. 

It may be, however, that revolutions and economic development 
have their own logic, which may not be subject to the will of the 
revolutionaries. All that the Russian revolutionists proved after 
all is that Communists triumphed, not communism. It may well be 
that the capitalist stage of economic development could not be 
skipped in Russia after all. The economic techniques and structure 
in Russia bear a more than accidental resemblance to those of the 
capitalist West. The problems of prices, profits, inflation, subsidies, 
taxes, money, currency devaluation, credit, banks, and other capital- 
ist devices are well known to Russian administrators. Even black 
markets are part of the Russian landscape, operated of course by the 
government. 

Even more revealing is the emphasis of Russian industrial policy 
on the building up of an industrial machine or capital for the pro- 
duction of goods at the expense of the living standards of the masses. 
This is what occurred in England during the Industrial Revolution, 
when capitalism was in its infancy. Russian managers behave much 
like early capitalists, the robber barons. You find the same economic 
exploitation of the masses, the same callousness to human suffering, 
the same emphasis on piecework, cheap labor, and glorification of the 
speed-up system, Stakhanovism, the same restrictions on the mobility 
of labor, and an identical opposition to the independent organization 
of labor which might thwart the will of the industrial overseer. Con- 
ditions of labor under seventeenth- and eighteenth-century mercan- 
tilism bear a strong resemblance to those in Russia under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.® While later laissez-faire capitalists freed 
themselves from the restrictions of the mercantilist state by limiting 
the state’s functions mainly to policing duties, the new Russian in- 
dustrialists went them one better by capturing the apparatus of the 
state completely, thereby removing all possibility of opposition. 

Even more illuminating evidence that Russia is in the infant capi- 
talist stage is furnished by an examination of the Russian mind 
functioning through its ideology, myth, and intangible incentives. 
Reference has already been made to the wide differentials in income 
among the Russians. We are apologetic for the inequalities existing 
in our civilization. Significantly not so the Bolsheviks. Equalitarian- 
ism is looked upon as utopian and contempt is reserved for “hour- 
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geois leveling/* Emphasis is not on the virtues of co-operation and 
mutuality but on competition and individual aggrandizement. Ruth- 
less effort, economic ladder climbing, and personal success are wor- 
shiped in Russia as in the early capitalist communities, Russia is an 
acquisitive society with all that this implies in terms of emphasis on 
work, thrift, and austere puritanic morality. The ‘‘economic man” of 
classical economics is the recipient of the Order of Lenin. Concepts 
of the good life of Russian managers are not very different from 
those of the National Association of Manufacturers. Of course, the 
hedonistic ethic is rationalized by a guilt-removing assurance that all 
this enlightened self-interest is the basis of the public welfare. But 
you will find the same sermon preached by the ‘'service** clubs of 
America. The voice is that of Karl Marx but the hands are those 
of Adam Smith. 

It is when we realize that Russia has a scarcity economy in which 
production is the first and main task that we can appreciate some 
of its social phenomena. The United States has passed the production 
stage of economic development. We are in the distributive era of 
economic evolution, in which the main problem is integration of dis- 
tribution to avoid maladjustment resulting in unemployment. 

For that purpose the experience of Russia is illuminating but not 
decisive. Being in the infant, rapidly expanding stage of capitalist 
development, it was to be expected that Russia would not be faced 
with the problem of unemployment, irrespective of its collectivist 
economy. Full employment was equally true of early capitalism in 
England and in early America. Similarly, in an expanding economy 
geared to war demands neither Germany nor the United States faced 
unemployment.^^ 

Owing to the destruction of World War II, Western Europe, 
including England, has been placed again in an era resembling infant 
capitalism with the consequent need to build up capital goods 
at the expense of the living standards of the people. Therefore, Eng- 
land and the rest of Europe will be driven to labor compulsives which 
are not inherent in planning and need not be repeated in our 
economy, which has a highly developed industrial plant. 

3. PROPERTY AND POLITICAL SYSTEMS 

Nor need we be frightened off democratic planning by the haunt- 
ing example of Russian dictatorship. Forms of government are in- 
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fluenced but not determined by economic systems. What matters 
in this respect is national tradition. Russia, like Germany, has never 
had an eighteenth century and hardly a nineteenth. Force, violence, 
is a primitive form of power. For us, in political system as in eco- 
nomic development, Russia is not the wave of the future but the 
backwash of the past. 

In a country with a democratic culture, public ownership would 
not spell the end of democracy, for competition of leadership would 
not be obliterated by the coalescence of political and economic 
power. What is decisive is not coalescence of the forms of power 
but whether the total power is concentrated or diffused. Govern- 
ment functionaries divide and compete like any other leadership. 
The need for devolution for management purposes would in time 
create pyramids of power based on various industries, skills, and 
talents. As long as the democratic controls would be maintained, 
public ownership would not lead to dictatorship. 

Nevertheless, in private ownership the devolution of power and 
competition of leadership is an accomplished fact. The advantage 
of a planned economy based on private ownership is that the plan- 
ning only is integrated, while operationally the economy is de- 
centralized into autonomous units in which private acumen, ambi- 
tion, talent, and initiative have their freest rein. In public ownership 
of the whole economy there is less likelihood of operational autonomy, 
at least at the beginning. It would appear therefore that in the United 
States a planned economy based on private ownership of the means 
of production is the optimum system. Lloyd’s, however, does not in- 
sure social systems, including one based on private ownership. It is 
not inconceivable that private ownership may be doomed. One can- 
not be certain about this. One may note, for instance, that even in 
Russia there are sectors in the economy where private trading is 
permitted, as in agricultural produce, and private ownership and 
inheritance of personal fortunes is growing. In the United States at 
least, private ownership is a going concern which has shown itself 
capable of developing the highest stage of productive capacity. It 
should not be scrapped. For an indefinite future it has a great role to 
perform, for it is capable of evoking the greatest capacities and 
energies for productive purposes, if its distributive shortcomings 
are eliminated through integration by a planned economy. But it wUl 
not endure if the economy is not planned. 
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The overwhelming problems of the modern world demand great 
concentrations of power for their solution. Our task is to see that this 
power is democratically controlled and used. The democratic adminis- 
trative state is the answer. The need for leadership and for evolving 
adequate democratic controls increases as science and technology 
place ever more powerful weapons in our hands. Up to now the 
weapons in the hands of the dictators were rather crude and could 
have no effect on the basic material of human nature. Now we are 
entering a period of scientific development in which fundamental 
human traits and character might not be beyond the reach of human 
tampering and planning. Transplantation of human organs is showing 
great promise. It is not unlikely that atomic energy in some form 
may be used to change fundamentally the human species. What such 
a weapon might mean in the hands of a dictatorial leadership, the 
human abattoirs maintained by the German beasts for genocidal pur- 
poses have demonstrated. What of the future? Is it any wonder that 
our very survival demands that our administrative state, which is 
inevitable, should be democratic 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Compulsives in Labor Helations 


I. GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION IN POSTWAR STRIKES 

So crucial has become the role of labor in our society that no analysis 
of the modern state can be considered complete without fathoming 
the manifold relationships of labor to the state. Since organized labor 
is based on the association of wage earners for the protection of their 
common economic interests, it has come to be peculiarly characteristic 
of the capitalist era of economic development.^ Nevertheless, it has 
recognizable precursors in history — tlie medieval guilds, for one. 

Though in its crystallized form organized labor is of relatively 
recent historical evolution, it is in its varied forms universal. Moreover, 
it surpasses all other social organizations, with the exception of the 
state itself, in its social, economic, and political ramifications both as an 
active force and as a reflector of the influence of other social forces 
abroad. Organized labor is indeed the microcosm of our society. 

In the emergence of the administrative state, organized labor has 
played a decisive role in creating compulsives in labor relations for 
a planned economy.^ 

It is no secret that organized labor was eager to cast off wartime 
governmental controls in the field of labor relations. At least the 
observer was justified in arriving at this conclusion from the loud 
protestations of labor leaders in convention addresses and in post- 
prandial dissertations. 

The chief wartime restrictions from which deliverance was sought 
were strike taboos and wage ceilings. This desire of organized labor 
to return to the status quo ante in collective bargaining paralleled 
an even more articulated nostalgia of business for the golden age of 
laissez faire, “free enterprise.’’ 

With the coming of V-J day, business and organized labor breathed 
a sigh of relief at the prospect of the government’s withdrawing from 
its role of compulsory arbitrator of disputes concerning wages and 
other provisions of the collective agreement. The President’s Labor- 
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Management Conference meeting in the fall of 1945 rejected com- 
pulsory arbitration as a method of settling labor disputes arising in 
the negotiations of contracts, and relied instead on the traditional 
methods of mediation and voluntary arbitration.® The Administration 
too placed chief reliance upon autonomous collective bargaining and 
proceeded to decontrol its wartime regulations of wages and power 
to decide deadlocked contract negotiations. The National War Labor 
Board was disbanded, and its successor, the National Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, was given only interim skeleton powers of veto over 
raises which entailed a rise in prices. 

But no sooner were the decontrol plans set in motion than any 
hopes entertained for an immediate diminution of government inter- 
vention in labor disputes had to be discarded. The General Motors 
strike appeared as an ominous cloud on the horizon of voluntarism. 
The Administration was still committed to the doctrine of letting 
labor disputes run their course and the auto industry was not con- 
sidered a key industry like transportation. The General Motors strike 
was therefore permitted to run for over three months. But the gov- 
ernment actively intervened even in this dispute. A Fact-Finding 
Board was appointed which recommended an 1 8 Yz cents an hour in- 
crease. This wage increase was recommended in substance by other 
fact-finding boards and it soon became the standard pattern of wage 
increases — in sum, a governmentally determined national wage policy. 
This wage increase was above that settled for by labor up to that time. 
Although C.I.O.^s President Murray and other labor leaders attacked 
the Truman proposal for a “cooling-off” period and fact-finding 
boards as tending to enslave labor, it did not deter them from demand- 
ing that the White Father intervene in their disputes with employers. 
While the General Motors strike lasted for several weeks after the 
Fact-Finding Board brought in its recommendation, the steel strike 
was permitted to last only a few days and the settlement was on terms 
dictated by the White House. The paralytic impact of the steel strike 
was apparent at once. 

With coal inventories high, the coal strike in the spring of 1946 
was permitted to continue until the cumulative effect began to be felt. 
Then the strike was settled by the Administration through agreement 
with John L. Lewis but without the consent of the coal operators. 
Because of the then greater need for fuel, the government moved to 
obtain a labor injunction as soon as the coal strike impended in No- 
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vember of 1946, The telephone strike of 1947 was permitted to run 
its course because the weakness of the union combined with the dial 
system to render the strike ineffective as a serious interruption of 
critical service. 

With the reconversion process well on its way, the pressure of busi- 
ness for lifting of price ceilings by resorting to producer strikes as in 
meat caused the collapse of price controls by the end of 1946 and with 
it the lifting of wage controls as well. 

Was government regulation of the wage-price relationship peculiar 
to the war and reconversion economy, or is it to return as a permanent 
peacetime policy after an interlude of autonomous collective bar- 
gaining? 

The irreversible trend toward monopolization of industry on a 
national scale and its cartelization in the international field has been 
conditioned by the division of labor, by mass production, and by the 
drive for power in the economic realm. These factors pyramiding up 
to monopoly render necessary the positive participation of govern- 
ment in the economic process if our industrial machine is to be run at 
anywhere near full capacity.'* 

Is the vSame trend manifest in the actualities of labor relations? 

2. THK GUOWING STRENGTH OF LABOR 

An analysis of the labor situation must begin with the size and 
growth of labor organization as a point of departure. When Roosevelt 
took the oath of office in 1933, the membership of organized labor 
was down to about 3 millions and the curve was still pointing down- 
ward.'^ Organized labor as a factor in our society, both economic and 
political, was approaching the vanishing point. By the end of the war 
the membership of organized labor approximated 15 millions. If we 
compare these figures with the total working population of the coun- 
try engaged in industry and commerce, organized labor blankets about 
3 3 per cent.^* Though these figures mount to an impressive picture of 
labor strength, even when viewed in and by themselves, they do not 
convey sufficiently the full dynamic contours. The details of the sil- 
houette are even more imposing. Railroads, bus lines, telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, steel, autos, aircraft, mining, shipbuilding, and many 
other industries are operating under collective bargaining agreements 
with unions. Stated differently, the operation of our basic industries 
and of our communication system is necessarily conditioned and 
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greatly influenced by the economic and ultimately political policies 
of organized labor. Hence the nuclear character of organized labor’s 
position in our economy. 

Nor is it realistic to look toward the postwar period for a substantial 
and permanent diminution in labor strength and influence. Peace 
might ultimately bring about the elimination of many women and 
older workers from industry with consequent loss in union member- 
ship. It is true, of course, that unemployment will be a factor as it 
has been in the past, to reduce union membership. In a period of 
widespread unemployment the returning veterans have been looked 
upon as a fertile source for antiunion mobilization by certain un- 
reconstructed elements in industrial circles who have not yet recon- 
ciled themselves to the reality that collective bargaining is here to 
stay. Similarly, the increase of union membership during the war is 
not due altogether to intensive honest-to-goodness organizing cam- 
paigns. Much of labor’s mushrooming has been due to the blanketing 
character of union security contracts that labor has been able to 
obtain under the pressure of wartime production. It would be sur- 
prising indeed if multitudes of union members did not look upon 
their union only as an agency for the collection of dues. Union 
officials have for the most part done little in the direction of educat- 
ing their members as to the reason for existence and the benefits of 
unions. The internecine conflict in labor chiefly between the C.I.O. 
and A.F.L., with the accouplement of John L. Lewis, tends to reduce 
the influence of labor because of the inversion of its energies. This 
was demonstrated in the ineffectiveness of labor’s opposition to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Despite these factors, whose potency is not being minimized, union 
strength viewed over a period of several years rather than for the 
immediate postwar interval will undergo accretion. For the following 
reasons: Unemployment will not accomplish the elimination of organ- 
ized labor. It will accelerate, however, the process of that which the 
irreconcilables fear most — ^government intervention. If there is one 
assertion worthy of generalization into a maxim of modern politics it 
is that no government, irrespective of party affiliation or ideological 
fidelity, will be suffered by the people to stand by for long and permit 
unemployment to “run its course.” It will be expected to provide not 
only relief but also employment, or lose not only its right but its power 
to govern. The doctrine of states’ rights does not fill the breadbasket. 
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and it is only on full stomachs that democratic liberties have a chance 
to survive in modem society. 

The veteran out of a job might be told that his salvation lies in 
taking a job away from a member of the union. But in case of wide- 
spread unemployment and shutdown plants this will hardly sound 
convincing. The veteran might, of course, fall victim of at least para- 
Fascist propaganda, but it has been shown at least thus far that, having 
returned to the civilian environment, the veteran has been grafted to 
the same social roots which are responsible for the growth of unions. 
It has been noted that veterans have frequently been found among 
the leaders or at least participants of even wartime strikes. 

The veterans, like the rest of industrial America, are finding that it 
is organized labor that can be most relied upon to exert even political 
pressure to have the government provide jobs or create the conditions 
for jobs. Curiously, in the conviction that organized labor is an effec- 
tive pressure group which can deliver the goods, the masses of workers 
have been substantially assisted by the daily press. Every time one 
read a tirade against a labor leader or some union for striking to 
bring pressure on the government to raise usages, there was of course a 
resentment against this action which during the war interfered with 
the war effort. But there was also a residue of sentiment hardly articu- 
late, because it is patriotically taboo, that a union is effective in getting 
a raise. 

That the example of organized labor is not without its effect on the 
minds of the unorganized is indicated by the fact that organization is 
permeating the middle class and aristocracy of industrial and white- 
collar workers and the professions.^ 

There is no reason to believe that organized labor will cease to 
exert its pressure, direct or indirect, on the consciousness of the unor- 
ganized. Of course, the energies and aspirations of labor leadership 
are an exceedingly important factor. The tendency of labor leaders is 
in time to lose the drive and push characteristic of their youth, par- 
ticularly when there are enough honors and emoluments to go around. 

But there is in labor a factor which would tend to counteract the 
lethargies of union organizers. Labor’s house divided against itself is 
adding wings. The rivalry of the A.F.L. and the C.I.O. for supremacy 
serves as an impetus to organizing campaigns on both sides. The con- 
test for jurisdiction is a fillip to stake out and to work claims. Imperi- 
alism is a power phenomenon and therefore has its counterpart in 
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labor’s competitive milieu. If labor is to heal its breach, it will have to 
find the organizing equivalent of labor’s civil war. The need to organ- 
ize the unorganized in order to avoid their undermining the standards 
of the unionized will continue to operate as a stimulus to organizing 
drives. 

The Taft-Hartley Act will not substantially and durably diminish 
labor’s strength. The elimination of the closed shop and the automatic 
checkoff will not cause a stampede of dues-payers to leave the fold. 
Those who hug to their breasts the comforting delusion that the 
growth of unions is due to “coercion” should have been forewarned 
by the experience of the National War Labor Board with the “escape 
period” during which union members could get out before union 
security became operative. Only an insignificant fraction of i per 
cent availed themselves of the opportunity. The Taft-Hartley Act 
undoubtedly imposes considerable legal restrictions on unions’ organ- 
izing activities. However, it has so jolted labor from its complacency 
to a realization of the dangers it faces that labor’s organizing drives, 
as well as its political activities, are bound to be galvanized into action 
for some time to come. 

The socioeconomic forces point to a long-range increase in labor’s 
organizational power. 

3. THE IMPACT OF STRIKES ON A MODERN • ECONOMY 

What are the implications and consequences of this strength in 
regard to government regulation of our economy? 

Labor’s cumulative power will have a decisive influence on labor’s 
exercise of its right to strike in the postwar period. 

Despite newspaper headlines, labor’s strike record during the war 
was remarkably good, much better in fact than it was in World War 
I, and compares favorably with that in England even though Ameri- 
can labor did not work under the psychological imperatives operating 
in the midst of a war theater.® But strikes increased toward the end 
of the war. Labor was restless and the restiveness welled from the rank 
and file and communicated itself to the leaders. In the immediate 
postwar period, under pressure of inflationary forces, strikes of epi- 
demic proportions have been taking place. The experience of 1919 was 
to some extent recapitulated.^ If the strike lull, induced by employer 
ability to raise prices to compensate for wage raises, is followed by a 
rash of strikes, it may well result in permanent legislation drastically 
curbing labor’s right to strike. 
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But independent of antistrike legislation and unconditioned by 
strike figures in the immediate postwar period, the strike is becoming 
obsolescent as labor’s economic weapon even in time of peace. In our 
key industries, labor has lost the right to strike. This is the blunt and 
unpalatable truth. Labor’s power operating against the background of 
modern technology is responsible for this. The reasons are endemic 
in labor’s strength. 

The general strike is no longer to be found in labor’s arsenal. It is 
not a weapon calculated to achieve economic results when directed 
against the employer class. Even if its avowed purposes are economic 
and the objectives limited to the usual trade-union variety and though 
it addresses its conscious pressure against employer groups, the general 
strike is a political and indeed a revolutionary weapon aimed in fact if 
not in intent against the government. The reason lies in the very 
impact of the general strike upon society — and that impact is para- 
lyzing. The effective general strike stops the services and functions 
necessary for the maintenance of the life of the community whether 
this is on a local or a national scale. This is particularly true of 
modern urban society, whose life is so dependent on a continuous 
maintenance of services. Since the elementary and primary function 
of government is to sustain and protect the life of the community 
or state, no government can expect to remain in power unless it 
causes the immediate discontinuance of the general strike. It can 
encompass this purpose by granting the demands of the strikers, by 
effecting a compromise on the issues involved, or by refusing all 
demands and breaking the strike. 

But whatever method the government uses it cannot, whatever its 
sympathy in regard to the contestants may be, sit idly by and twiddle 
its collective thumb, the while permitting the strike to run its course. 
It must intervene promptly and effectively to stop the strike. The 
life of the community must go on. This is the reason why general 
strikes have traditionally been avowedly of a political or revolutionary 
character. And even where this has not been the case, it was treated as 
such, as in the general strike in England in 1926, which was unsuccess- 
ful and resulted in antilabor legislation in 1927. 

The general strike is not an economic weapon which can be 
used by labor to attain economic ends without government interven- 
tion because of the colossal effect of the use of the weapon on the 
community. The conclusion is warranted, then, that whenever any 
other type of strike will approximate in effect the proportions of a 
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general strike, it too will in time cease to be wielded by labor, for it 
too will bring about government action for its discontinuance and 
ultimately its prevention. 

And because of the organization of modem industry and the growth 
of labor organization, strategic industrial and communication strikes 
will tend to approximate the effect of general strikes on the com- 
munity. Corporate organization of industry in large units increases the 
range of the employer’s voice in the determination of labor policy. 
Employer associations along industrial and interindustry lines fur- 
ther accentuate the trend toward uniformity and extensiveness of 
employer influence. 

This development is paralleled in the labor movement. The 
radius of the union’s reach in the making of labor policy is lengthen- 
ing with the unionization of the workers. The industrial form of labor 
organization as contrasted with the craft type is a contributing factor 
of development in the same direction. Industry-wide collective bar- 
gaining, such as is found in coal and the needle trades, is the ultimate 
development thus far in the direction of extending the direct effect of 
employer-union decision. But even without the formalization of 
industry-wide bargaining a substantially similar result is obtained, due 
to the already indicated large-scale employer organization charac- 
teristic of our basic industries and the industrial form of labor organ- 
ization. The association of labor unions into large federations such 
as the A.F.L. and the C.I.O. further enhances the impact of a deci- 
sion in labor relations by increasing the incidence of sympathetic 
strikes. 

The factors of employer and labor organization on an industry- 
wide basis tend to prolong any deadlock which may result in a strike. 
The effectiveness of any strike threat against a single employer resides 
in his fear that he might lose his trade to his competitors during the 
threatened strike. But when a strike envelops a whole industry, the 
fear of competition is removed from the brow of the employer nego- 
tiators. Likewise, in large-scale corporate organization, loss of imme- 
diate profits due to idle plants docs not loom so large in consideration 
as with the small individual entrepreneur. With the individual em- 
ployer and the representative of the local union, the mediator may 
ply the tricks of his trade with greater success than is true when 
industry-wide impasses develop where the decisions to be made are 
great in their effect. Big Corporation versus Big Union-Stalemate. 
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An industry-wide strike immediately withdraws the purchasing 
power in the communities directly affected, thus increasing the social 
and political tensions of the mercantile, professional, and farm groups 
of the population whose livelihood is dependent on the factory pay- 
roll. But the effect of such strikes transcends the immediate com- 
munities involved. Other industries which utilize the products of the 
industry affected may have to shut down when the strike is of any 
substantial duration. The effect of a coal, steel, or railroad strike can- 
not be insulated. An industry-wide strike in any of the basic produc- 
tion or communication industries is of national import in its con- 
sequences. 

Such a strike does equal in catastrophic effect a general strike in 
peacetime or an extensive strike in wartime. In an economy, such as 
ours is, which places so great a premium on full and continuous em- 
ployment, large-scale strikes are not a phenomenon which government 
can observe without positive intervention to do away with and render 
unnecessary. 

The category of key industries is ever expanding. It now includes 
land and maritime communication, and electric power, for in these 
a strike has an immediate effect on industry and the life of the com- 
munity. Steel and coal also are on the list. Theoretically it is possible 
for industry to build up large inventories of them, but practically this 
is unlikely in an economy of full production and constant demand. 
Storage problems also are formidable. Not only in key industries but 
in key trades as well are strikes catastrophic. A strike in 1945 of ele- 
vator operators in the business buildings of New York virtually 
brought to a standstill for a few days the business life of the metrop- 
olis. As industry-wide collective bargaining spreads, more and more 
industries will be added to those in which strikes could not be 
tolerated because of the economic disequilibration of work stoppage. 

The future in regard to strikes has already cast its shadow on at least 
two of our basic industries — the railroads and coal — and the reference 
is not to wartime conditions. With more praise than understanding the 
Railway Labor Act^^ applicable to the railroad industry is pointed 
to as a model for industry generally to avoid strikes by means of 
mediation and voluntary arbitration. Particularly endearing has be- 
come the so-called “cooling-off” period provided for in the statute 
during which no strike or lockout may occur while the healing poul- 
tices are being applied to the collective bargaining process. 
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For one, the “cooling-off^’ period has really proved to be under the 
War Labor Disputes Act, which provided for it in regard to war con- 
tractors a “heating-up” period.^^ Even where no strike was intended 
the machinery provided for was utilized to demonstrate that a strike 
was in preparation. Of course, this was resorted to frequently as a 
ceremonial ritual for the effect it would have on the public, employers, 
and government officials. But it may well be that the war dance 
developed psychological drives for release in actual war in the par- 
ticipants themselves. The James-Lange theory is not without its appli- 
cation in mass movements. 

More significant, it may be surprising but even in peacetime there 
has not been any independent, private, collective bargaining on the 
railroads on the vital issues that can and have caused impasses. The 
reason for that is that ev^en in peacetime the government could not 
tolerate the exercise of the right to strike on a large scale on the 
railroads, whose continuous operation is so vital to the nation. Great 
strikes have failed to occur not because the cooling-off period afforded 
opportunity for wiser heads to work the miracles of voluntarism and 
that blessed word “mediation.” Great strikes have been prevented 
because on the vital issues on which the parties would really be ex- 
pected to lock horns, ad hoc Emergency Boards have been appointed 
by the government, which decided them for the parties.’^ That the 
awards of these boards are only recommendations in form, which the 
parties arc free to ignore after a cooling-off interval, does not in any 
way alter their actual mandatory character backed by the power of the 
government. The parties ha\x understood that and have acted accord- 
ingly. In the one case in 1946 when the railroad unions availed them- 
selves of the right to strike afforded by the act, the President broke 
the strike within hours after it began. How can we speak of the right 
to strike in the railroad industry when its exercise, though sanctioned 
by the Railway Labor Act, brings with it swift retaliation? 

How can we realistically speak of the right to strike and of auton- 
omous bargaining in the coal industry? In the spring and summer of 
1946 John L. Lewis did his eloquent and sonorous best to remove 
government controls over prices and wages. However, in November 
of 1946 this great foe of government intervention, wishing to catch 
up with runaway prices, refused to deal with the coal operators and 
insisted on dealing only with the government. The coal operators too 
were unwilling to negotiate and were content to leave the determina- 
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rion of wages to the government, although they continued to derive 
profits while their industry was under government operation. Simi- 
larly, the Administration, which had just washed its hands of the 
wage-price relationship and told labor and management that collective 
bargaining — like marriage — was a private affair, jumped into the 
breach as soon as a strike was imminent and proceeded to obtain a 
labor injunction which broke the strike.^^ This is not said in criticism 
of the determination of the Administration to take a hand. Beyond the 
personalities involved there emerges the actuality that we must face, 
however unpalatable it may be, that there is no longer the right to 
strike in the coal industry. 

It is not unlikely that the strike weapon, which was suitable as a 
labor counterpoise in a small-scale capitalistic economy, is becoming 
obsolescent in a modern economy in which institutional continuity 
of operation is of the essence. In the fullness of time it may take its 
place with the barricades among other memorabilia of the capitalistic 
class struggle. Of course, it will continue to receive the kudos of the 
pious as among the sacred inalienable rights, but it will have as much 
relevance to the actualities of the situation as the eighteenth-century 
formulated right of revolution that is found in our politico-legal 
heritage. What has been said is not an argument to outlaw strikes. 
This has been proved rather futile, particularly as a means of avoiding 
the explosive wildcat variery.^"^ The latter type of strike has deep 
emotional roots in industrial psychology and can be reduced, if not 
altogether eliminated, through the application of scientific manage- 
ment methods within the framework of mature collective bargaining 
— a slow process at best. This analysis deals with strikes over the terms 
of employment, and this cause is not psychological but primarily 
economic and incapable of solution except on an economy-wide 
basis.^'^ The analysis, however, points strongly in the direction of 
increasing intervention by the government in peacetime too to decide 
the terms of the labor contract as a means of avoiding strikes in the 
organized basic industries. What sanctions and incentives are to be 
used to make government compulsory arbitration effective in avoid- 
ing strikes is a subject demanding separate analysis.^® 

If the government is impelled to avoid strikes it must intervene to 
determine at least the vital issues, such as wages, of the employer- 
employee relationship. In its ultimate essentials collective bargaining 
is a contest between the economic power of labor and that of manage- 
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mcnt. Labor's economic weapon is the strike: that of the employer is 
to refuse to accede to the union's demands, to replace economic 
strikers, and the lockout. Even where the strike is not resorted to, the 
possibility of such an occurrence is the unexercisable spirit of the con- 
ference room. The ultimate agreement is an estimate by both sides of 
the conference table of what the result would be if an actual trial of 
strength took place. 

When labor is without its right to strike, genuine private collective 
bargaining is no longer possible, for the agreement is then a product 
of unilateral voluntary decision — that of the employer. Unless labor, 
then, is to become completely impotent vis-a-vis the employer, deci- 
sion must be left to a third party. That is why even in peacetime, 
whenever labor consents to a no-strike provision in a contract, the 
logic of the situation calls for the appointment of an impartial arbitra- 
tor to administer the contract and decide disputes arising during the 
contract. That is why when labor gave its no-strike pledge for the 
duration, the government, through the National War Labor Board, 
had to decide in dispute cases not only wages but other issues of the 
collective agreement such as union security.^^ Hence NWLB was 
being forced to rule on more and more issues of the collective agree- 
ment despite recurrent pleas of its members that labor and manage- 
ment learn to settle their own differences without invoking govern- 
ment intervention. As long as labor was without the right to strike 
such pleas were futile however well intentioned they were. 

Of course some might be in favor of depriving labor of its right 
to strike and leave the employer the complete freedom to determine 
the terms of the contract, but obviously no government with any 
pretense to democratic principles could afford to do that. More 
significant, not even under fascism, where labor has no right to strike, 
have employers been left with a free hand in the employer-employee 
relationship. The reason lies in the nature of our economy. To the 
extent that labor loses its power to strike, government intervention to 
determine the terms and conditions of employment will become im- 
perative. 


4. THE WAGE-PRICE RELATIONSHIP 

Government compulsory arbitration to decide issues between em- 
ployers and unions is indicated not solely or even primarily by the 
necessity of avoiding crippling strikes. That objective aside, increasing 
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government regulation of the employer-employee relationship even 
in regard to the terms and conditions of employment, will be brought 
about by the need to resolve conflicting social interests and to main- 
tain economic equilibrium. 

To the evolution of this need as to the imperative of preventing 
strikes, the growth and structure of organized labor as well as the 
large-scale organization of employers are prime contributors. 

It is elementary that wages in any industry do have a relationship 
to the price structure of that industry. Wages are frequently the 
chief factor affecting costs, but in any case they are among the most 
important components of production costs.’® Thus, a wage award of 
the National War Labor Board became effective when the Office of 
Price Administration decided that no price increase would result, 
but if price ceiling revisions became necessary, wage increases were 
subject to the approval of the Stabilization Director.’^ A numerically 
small labor movement organized along craft lines does not influence 
substantially the costs of the industry in which it is only a small part 
of the total labor force, however militant the craft union is in behalf 
of its own members. Raises in wages obtained by the few craft mem- 
bers can in ordinary times be absorbed without causing a rise in costs, 
through a speed-up of production, an increase in the time worked, 
or a wage reduction of the unorganized many. Craft unionism tends 
therefore to become exclusive, conservative, and opposed to mass 
organization of labor, particularly on industrial lines. These charac- 
teristics have been associated with the history of labor’s aristocracy in 
the United States. 

When labor becomes numerous and organized along industrial lines, 
when a union blankets all or even most of the workers in an industry, 
any upward revision of wages tends to have a constantly more pro- 
nounced and immediate effect on costs.^^’ There are few, if any, un- 
organized to absorb the wage increases. Neither can profits be 
depended upon to be adequate for the absorption even if employer 
opposition can be overcome. While the few can profit at the expense 
of the many, the converse is not true. Prices, too, cannot always be 
relied on to absorb the rise in labor costs. A price rise may result 
in the reduction of the number of purchases, thus causing reduction 
of force. Frequently, moreover, no price rise is possible without 
affecting adversely the competitive position of the industry. Thus, 
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ordinarily the price of coal cannot be indefinitely raised without caus- 
ing more widespread use of oil and other fuels. 

But even where the organized industry is not limited by the prices 
of competitive products, its price level cannot be freely raised without 
effecting severe dislocation in the economy and causing social con- 
flicts. Of prime importance as a dislocating factor in a great and pro- 
longed depression is not the deflationary nature of the price level, 
though that in itself is significant, because it increases the debt burden 
of society and thereby improves the position of the creditor class 
vis-a-vis the rest of the population. Even of greater import is that even 
within the movement of prices there are great variations. While some 
prices, in monopolistic industries, such as steel, for instance, remain 
rigid, others, more subject to competition, as in agriculture, show a 
more precipitate and deeper decline. 

What workers as producers gain in padded take-homes they more 
than lose as consumers in the market place, for wages lag behind rising 
prices.^^ Nevertheless, the interunion rivalry among labor leaders has 
been so keen that pressure of organized labor has been and will for an 
indefinite period continue for higher and still higher wages. In an 
economy of full employment and expanding consumer demand there 
is no automatic check visible on the horizon which would avoid a 
spiraling of wages and prices. It is futilitarian to rely on the self- 
restraint of labor leaders or of businessmen to prevent a spiraling of 
wages and prices in an economy of full employment. Even a reservoir 
of unemployed would not act as an effective brake on demands of 
organized labor for higher wages since the competition of the unem- 
ployed will be deflected to the unorganized trades. Nor can reliance 
be placed on expected increase in production efficiency to outstrip 
increases in wages. 

Only the government is in a position to exercise some control over 
the upward pressure of wages on prices, imperfectly as it has done 
that during the war and the reconversion period. Nor is it feasible to 
have government control over wages and prices to avoid strikes in 
the key industries without correlative controls over the wage-price 
equation in industry generally. As the unorganized middle classes 
begin to feel the squeeze of the wage-price catch-as-catch-can they 
too will clamor for government controls. 

If labor through mass industrial organization would continuously 
succeed in raising labor costs and thereby the price level, is there any 
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doubt that this would arouse the opposition of the farm population 
and of the unorganized urban groups? But even within labor’s organ- 
ized family conflict will become hydra-headed. A rise in steel prices 
due to raises in wages may prevent an increase in wages of other indus- 
tries in whose products steel is an important ingredient. 

In the light of these social conflicts^^ is it not reasonable to assume 
that the cry for ‘‘parity” will become more persistent and widespread 
and will emanate from many quarters including groups within labor? 
Where labor is unorganized, it is possible to maintain so-called tradi- 
tional interindustry differentials in wages even in the same locality 
but not in the face of spreading labor organization. Despite govern- 
ment reluctance, the trend has been during the war in the direction of 
eliminating intra- and interindustry inequalities, particularly at the 
substandard level. Of course, the chief operative forces have been 
manpower requirements and union pressure, but what may be termed 
the politico-moral factor should nor be ignored; that in a democracy 
it is difficult indefinitely to defend with success the maintenance of 
particularly severe mass inequalities, once public opinion is persistently 
focused upon them and social forces are favorable for their elimination. 
The efifect of still more widespread organization of labor will be to 
accentuate the drive, already advanced during the war, toward the 
equalization of the wage structure of industry, at least on the lower 
and middle levels. 

The wage structure of the country will then be determined by the 
trial of strength among gigantic combinations of industry and labor 
in each industry and as between industries. The situation in regard 
to wages will parallel that obtaining in prices in many basic indus- 
tries where monopoly is the determining agent.^^ Indeed, the effect 
of wages so determined will be to reinforce the monopoly influence 
on price by removing competition in labor costs. 

An economy so constituted that wages and prices are monopolis- 
tically determined could hardly be referred to as a market economy, 
in which prices and wages are fixed in response to “automatic” eco- 
nomic forces operating through competition. Where the economic 
units are so small that no one unit or moderate combination of them 
is powerful enough to influence prices or wages, it is perhaps under- 
standable why the competitive interplay of forces can be called auto- 
matic but to call decisions reached in a conference room automatic 
is inexcusable even though one is blinded by the smoke on the 
premises.^® 
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5. THE INTEGRATING ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 

Even if unions and employers in each industry were actuated by the 
best of goodwill and public spirit as well as wisdom, they could not 
avoid the necessity of co-ordinating their decisions in regard to wages 
and perhaps prices with those made in other industries. It is this lack 
of provision for co-ordination that is one of the chief fallacies of 
anarcho-syndicalism or any other socioeconomic doctrine from the 
right or the left that seeks to avoid government intervention.^® To 
argue that management and labor should organize to treat of the 
problems of their particular industries under the supervision but not 
the domination of government is to indulge in semantic juggling. 
Even were there no disputes between labor and management, govern- 
ment would have to hold the power of decision both as a means of 
protecting the “parity” claims of interests other than the immediate 
producing interest and to co-ordinate and interrelate the various indus- 
trial plans and decisions. Such co-ordination of planning is rendered 
necessary by a program for full employment which accentuates re- 
quirements for interdependence and equilibrium among various parts 
of our economy. 

The cry for self-government for industry involves a conceptual 
fallacy. Even if society could be prevailed upon to leave capital and 
labor outside the pale of government intervention, their decisions 
would not be effective if they depended solely on voluntarism. But 
if councils composed of representatives of capital and labor were 
granted enforcement powers, they would become part of the govern- 
ment, for the state is uirimatcly that agency of society which possesses 
the power of enforcement. Nor is it feasible to exclude the political 
agencies of the government from the industrial field. When the cries 
for parity are made, they are addressed to the government. 

Labor’s political pressure will affect but will not render impossible 
the government’s integrative function in the wage-price relationship. 
Competition among unions will continue for favorable decisions, but 
ultimately it will become accepted that the people as a whole, includ- 
ing labor, cannot stand to gain if the economy is constantly dis- 
equilibrared by a spiraling of wages and prices. Organized labor will 
come to suppon the government’s stabilization policies. 

Public ownership per se will not solve the strike problem. In 
democratically oriented Socialist economies in which a free labor 
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movement existed, the same conflicting forces would operate to neces- 
sitate a stabilized economy. A Socialist government, as any other kind, 
would be confronted with the necessity of saying no to certain de- 
mands from labor unions. In labor relations, as well as in other fields, 
public ownership is not a short cut to utopia. In problems of eco- 
nomics as well as in industrial psychology the task of management 
remains unimpaired whether in Socialist England or in Communist 
Russia. 

Even though it is true that the government will have the decisive 
voice in determining the vital sectors of the employer-employee rela- 
tionship, labor need not fear that without the weapon of the strike it 
will lose its character as a free labor movement. It merely means that 
collective bargaining in the main will not he autonomous and private, 
but will be carried on on the administrative level in a form similar to 
the NWLB with tripartite representation of management, labor, and 
the government. In place of the strike, other weapons more suitable 
to the new economic and political environment will be forged.^® 

There is no way out of the train of events leading to government 
compulsory arbitration through laws which aim at reversing the trend 
to official or unofficial industry-wide collective bargaining. In the 
first place, this trend has to its credit a great many positive demo- 
cratic values, which we should not destroy. In the needle trades, for 
instance, it has stabilized a chaotic industry and has prevented cut- 
throat business competition conducted at the expense of employees 
working at sweatshop wages and conditions. Since unionism contrib- 
utes to raising the purchasing power of its members, the trend to 
industry-wide bargaining has been a trend not alone to democratic 
equalitarianism by removing interplant inequalities but a fillip to an 
ever-higher level of economic well-being. Therefore, to the extent 
that we break up or weaken unions by the application of antitrust 
laws or some other means we destroy the only force that can be 
relied on, short of government regulation, to keep purchasing power 
somewhere near the level where it can absorb the national product. 
The consequence would not be freedom from government interven- 
tion but an acceleration to that eventuality through certain unemploy- 
ment and economic collapse. There is no analogy between the appli- 
cation of antitrust laws to break up business combinations and to 
break up unions. While competition among business firms, according 
to good capitalist theory, should contribute to efficiency of produc- 
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tion and the general well-being, competition among millions of 
workers would tend to reduce the purchasing power of the masses. 

Even if it were feasible to break up unions, this would not remain 
a permanent condition. For the same factors — the quest for power and 
the need for integration — that have caused business power to grow in 
concentration and size despite the antitrust laws and have caused 
unions to expand, would still be operative. 

The split-up unions involved in the same industry would somehow 
manage to arrive at a common understanding in regard to the col- 
lective bargaining demands, as businessmen now somehow manage to 
fix prices. On the other hand, to prevent unions as now constituted 
from dealing with industry-wide employer associations and from 
striking a whole industry would weaken the employer side, for then 
each employer struck would be subject to pressure to settle because 
of fear of losing his market to his competitors. It is unrealistic, even if 
it were desirable, to advocate legislation to reverse the trend to official 
or unofficial industry-wide collective bargaining. Only the govern- 
ment as the integrative agent can deal with the problem in the effectual 
and democratic manner analyzed. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is not the answer to the problem of settle- 
ment of labor disputes. The pertinent provisions of the act exhibit 
the vices and none of the virtues of government intervention. In- 
dependent of the personality of the incumbent a single federal media- 
tion and conciliation director is likely to command less prestige and 
power than would a board. 

Since it is not obligatory on the parties to reach an agreement, the 
requirement that unions must bargain collectively will not prove of 
any value in reducing the incidence of strikes. The requirement of a 
60-day written notice of proposed changes in an existing contract, to- 
gether with an offer to negotiate and the prohibition of strikes for the 
sixty days is no more in substance than the present practice of includ- 
ing a no-strike clause in collective contracts which applies for their 
duration. Indeed, the effect of the Taft-Hartley Act’s throwing labor 
relations questions into the courts will make many unions reluctant to 
include no-strike clauses in their agreements for fear of being held 
legally responsible for unauthorized strikes. 

The real mischief, however, resides in the procedure created to 
deal with ‘National emergencies.” This procedure may be invoked by 
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the President when in his opinion an impending or actual strike in an 
entire industry, or a substantial part of it, threatens to affect the public 
health and safety. He may then obtain a court injunction to preclude 
the workers from striking for approximately eighty days. Unlike the 
Railway Labor Act, this act does not provide for the maintenance of 
the status quo during the waiting period. While workers are pro- 
hibited from striking, employers may meanwhile impose their own 
terms after their contracts have expired. This provision is open to 
grave constitutional doubt because it tends to deprive workers of their 
property without due process of law by making the employer's will 
supreme and not subject to the decision of an arbitrational tribunal. 

The act authorizes the President to appoint a board of inquiry to 
investigate the dispute, but unlike a board functioning under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, the board of inquiry has no power to make recom- 
mendations. It merely serves as a sounding device for the contentions 
of the parties. The employer, given the power to impose his own 
terms of employment, is further released from any embarrassment 
which may flow from recommendations by impartial experts, which 
are likely to be adverse to the employer’s position. It is a matter of 
recent history that the 1946 strikes in General Motors and other 
industries were continued after the respective fact-finding boards 
made their reports, because the employers, not the unions, refused to 
accept the recommendations. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is careful to remove this possible onus for 
continuing a strike from the shoulders of the employer and place it 
on the workers. These are given the doubtful privilege of voting by 
a secret NLRB ballot before the waiting period expires whether to 
accept the last offer of the employer as reported by the board of 
inquiry. Frustrated for over two months in their demands and angered 
at the employer’s immunity, there is little doubt that the employees 
will justify the expectation that they would vote to stike. The wait- 
ing period under the Taft-Hartley Act will produce a temperature 
equal to that of the “heating-up” period of the War Labor Disputes 
Act. The blame for the paralyzing strike will rest squarely on the 
union and the workers. 

The ensuing public anger against labor will not be blocked. It is 
likely to have expression in antilabor legislation. One of the princi- 
pal aims of sound labor relations is to remove the settlement of labor 
disputes from the exigencies of varying political influences and to 
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entrust them to regular agencies. It is regrettable that the President 
in recent years has become involved in every major strike. The Taft- 
Hanley Act not only perpetuates this deleterious evolution but adds 
Congress itself as an ad hoc settlement tribunal for each major strike. 
While the act precludes the board of inquiry from making recom- 
mendations, it makes it mandatory at the end of the heating-up period 
for the President to dissolve the injunction and to throw the whole 
dispute into the lap of Congress “together with such recommenda- 
tions as he may see fit to make for consideration and appropriate 
action.” 

In the antilabor hysteria and bedevilment induced by the threat of 
a paralyzing strike, there’s no doubt that Congress would act to stop 
the strike by further antilabor restrictions, including breaking up of 
national unions. Any lingering misgiving on the point should be 
removed by the recollection of what the railroad and coal strikes 
brought in their wake. The Taft-Hanley Act in effect outlaws major 
strikes in the basic industries, which affect the health and safety of 
the public, by preparing the ground for panic legislation to render 
labor impotent, even though this might cause social strife and eco- 
nomic collapse. This is not calculated to be a well-wrought system for 
the peaceful and equitable settlement of labor disputes. It should 
not be confused with the over-all plan advocated in this analysis, 
which integrates the wage-price-profit relationship and is operative 
within the framework of our democratic traditions with equity to 
both labor and management. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Industrial Democracy and Freedom 


I. INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 

The realities of labor relations and of the growth of organized labor 
are not only leading to the emergence of the administrative state, but 
are equally essential to making the administrative state free and demo- 
cratic, industrially and politically. This is but a projection of an evolu- 
tion already well on its way. 

The adoption of the National Labor Relations Act was in itself a 
landmark in recognizing that a legal right — in this case the right to 
organize — is meaningless unless there is a correlative duty upon others 
to refrain from interfering with its exercise. In protecting the right 
of workers to organize against economic retaliation by employers, 
the act reaffirmed and enforced our civil liberties.^ 

If these liberties are valid and desirable, then they must be pro- 
tected against aggression from any quarter. It is not enough that these 
liberties are protected against the government. If they are to be en- 
joyed they must also be defended against encroachment by private 
interests. If a worker joins a union, it is small comfort to him not to 
be arrested for it if in doing so he loses his chance of making a living. 
That paralyzing fear has been removed by the Wagner Act. Now 
when American workers foregather in a meeting to determine matters 
which vitally concern their livelihood and whether to form or to join 
a union, they really can enjoy their constitutional liberties. They 
enjoy freedom of assembly, for their meetings are not dispersed by 
hired thugs, and spies and agents provocateurs may not find entry. 
When a worker rises to speak his mind or to distribute leaflets urging 
his fellow workers to join a union, he enjoys to the fullest freedom of 
speech and of the press, for he knows that he will not be discharged 
from his job for doing so. And those who listen or read also enjoy 
the same liberties and for the same reason. It was when labor sought 
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to exercise its “right” to organize or to strike that the most fruitful 
soil was prepared for the wholesale violation of our civil liberties by 
government officials. Govemmeift does not function in a vacuum. 
Particularly in a democracy it is subject to stresses and pressures of 
economic and social interests. Because of the economic dependence 
of the community, especially the smaller ones, upon the payroll of 
frequently a single enterprise, the employer was able to dragoon, 
directly or indirectly, the leading elements of the community against 
labor. Court injunctions, citizens’ committees, arrests for alleged va- 
grancy or other trurnped-up charges, running organizers out of town, 
mayhem, even murder, were some of the expressions of vigilantism 
which made a mockery out of the constitutional liberties of the 
workers. It was by proceeding against the very source of the anti- 
union miasma that the act and the board were able to liberate whole 
communities from the feudal control of the dominant economic in- 
terest. As a result, the incidence of violations of civil liberties is much 
less now than it was before the act was adopted. The gain is not only 
to the workers involved but to whole communities and to the nation 
at large, for liberty like peace is indivisible. The liberties of no one 
are secure where the liberties of anyone arc lightly considered. 

The violence and civil liberties violations customarily associated 
in America with labor disputes may not loom large in the conscious- 
ness of a world numbed by the atrocities of Maedarick and Dachau. 
Let us not, however, underestimate the importance of what the act 
and the board have accomplished in eliminating vigilantism from labor 
relations. 

The humanizing and civilizing conditioning of the Wagner Act 
should not be ignored. That is the direction in which we labor. To 
those of us who believe that cultural traits of nations are modified 
with great difficulty and slowly, this is a promising token of the 
viability of the American democratic way of life. 

2. PLANT DEMOCRACY AND SECURITY 

Not only has the Wagner Act bolstered our liberties, it has been 
even more decisive in laying the foundation for the new economic 
liberties within the framework of industrial democracy. The National 
Labor Relations Act has contributed immeasurably toward the reali- 
zation and establishment of the fundamental right to a job along 
democratic lines. In preparing the legal basis for the organization of 
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15 million workers, the act to that extent is responsible for the crea- 
tion of a social and political force which must, because of the logic 
of its own self-interest, work for the goal of full employment in the 
field of politics. Even short of that ultimate goal, organized labor is 
a power operating in the direction of economic security within the 
framework of democratic techniques. Collective bargaining agree- 
ments reduce the individual worker’s economic helplessness and feel- 
ing of insecurity. For that reason protection of foremen’s right to 
bargain is as necessary as that of ordinary employees.^ In excluding 
the unionization of supervisors from the protection of law, the Taft- 
Hartley Act constitutes a retrogression in America’s struggle for 
economic security. 

Wage determinations through collective bargaining, seniority 
practices in dismissal and promotion, grievance procedure, job clas- 
sification, merit rating, and other aspects of rationalized personnel 
practices, which follow in the wake of collective bargaining, serve 
to introduce a measure of democratic give-and-take in place of in- 
dustrial absolutism. Of course, they arc no panacea against injustice 
or favoritism in personnel relations. But collective bargaining does 
convert industrial relations into a government of Jaws and not of 
men in the sense chat management has to mold its actions so that at 
least they might have the appearance of logic and justice and be per- 
suasive enough for acceptance by the representatives of the em- 
ployees. Collective bargaining is neither a hindrance to nor a substi- 
tute for scientific management bur an impetus to its development. 
The principles of scientific management must be applied within the 
framework of union-management relations, to be fruitful. It is futile 
to rely upon them to evade dealing with the union or to make union 
organization unnecessary. Establishment of better communication 
between management and employees should not be used to create 
neo-company unions to rival legitimate unionism.*'’ The Taft-Hartley 
Act facilitates the return of companj^ unions by permitting them to 
appear on the ballot in employee elections, although ordered dis- 
established. 

Adequate minimum- wage laws are no substitute for collective bar- 
gaining, for the latter supplies necessary psychological values lacking 
in the former. The sustaining sense of being part of an effective com- 
munity like a union reduces the atomization of the individual. The 
act of participating through his chosen representatives in the deter- 
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mination of his own economic destinies should add to the sense of 
power and therefore security euphoria of the individual worker. Only 
thus can he become part of a democratic ''plant community.” In the 
economic realm too, not only in the political, the worker becomes an 
individual with rights that others are bound to respect. 

The employer too must undergo profound psychological revision 
of his personality structure under the pressure of collective bargain- 
ing. For the latter demands sharing of power — the most explosive 
phenomenon in individuals as well as cultures. Of such stuff are revo- 
lutions made. Strict enforcement of the law will of course result in 
outward compliance with the law, but it requires an arduous and 
long educational process to bring about a conversion not only intel- 
lectually but on the deep emotional subconscious level. It is one thing 
to favor collective bargaining in the abstract but it is quite something 
else to accept it as one’s own industrial mode of life. That economic 
considerations arc not paramount in this is indicated by the emotional 
difficulty many government officials experience in employing the col- 
lective bargaining process. It is because the Wagner Act required 
such a profound and arduous psychological readjustment that it 
became such a bitterly fought-over statutory enactment. Unioniza- 
tion is as essential in government as it is in private industry.^ 

In order for industrial democracy to make its appearance, the em- 
ployee interest had first to be recognized. The Wagner Act has often 
been blamed for substituting a philosophy of conflict for one of co- 
operation in industrial relations. The complexity of modem industrial 
operation renders co-operation between management and labor es- 
sential. But in making labor independent and strong the act prepared 
the indispensable condition for co-operation, because co-operation, 
like freedom of contract, is conceivable only among those who are 
independent and are approximating equality. Only when an individual 
worker joins a union can he participate in the co-operative process 
between management and labor. This is true under public ownership 
as well as under private operation of industry. The economic and 
psychological problems of management-labor relations are essentially 
the same under both systems. Public ownership does not do away with 
the need for a free and independent labor movement. 

Modern democracy has on occasion been attacked as being too 
distant in its seats of power from the individual voter.*^ Modern politi- 
cal democracy, because of the complexity of government, does not 
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perhaps sufficiently involve the citizen as a participant. Industrial 
democracy can help to remedy this defect and supply this lack. In 
voting for a collective bargaining representative, in passing upon the 
terms of an agreement, in participating in the grievance settlements, 
in attending the union locaFs meetings, the workers are called upon 
to participate in the determination of issues which are of the most 
vital interest to them. If the democratic premise has any validity, it 
is here that it should prove itself. The high percentage of voting in 
NLRB elections as compared with political elections is an indication 
that the democratic premise is not baseless. Are we to believe that the 
democratic habits learned in the industrial field will fail to be trans- 
planted to the political realm with consequent benefit to the latter? 

Ever since Plato it has been observed that democracy's greatest 
enemy is pronounced inequality — of the economic type.® Our demo- 
cratic culture too could not endure for long divided against itself: 
politically democratic and industrially absolutist. By introducing 
democracy into the industrial field, the fatal breach is being attended 
to, and political democracy fortified. The economic framework of 
our civil liberties has been strengthened. 

3. INTRA-UNION DEMOCRACY 

Every measure in the social field, however it may have the character 
of a solution, in turn raises problems of its own which demand atten- 
tion. The National Labor Relations Act is no exception. It aimed at 
the establishment of industrial democracy through the protection of 
the employees’ right to bargain through their freely chosen repre- 
sentatives. But if the republican form of industrial government is to 
endure, the representatives themselves, that is, the labor organizations, 
must be democratically oriented. If power is to continue to flow from 
those represented up to the representatives, then responsibility must 
flow from the leadership down to the rank and file. This is the blood- 
stream of the democratic organism. The right to choose representa- 
tives is the right to make mistakes. Although the Jaw can create the 
conditions favorable to democratic functioning, it cannot guarantee 
it. That is up to the electorate. 

Although the Wagner Act omitted prohibitions against “unfair 
labor practices” by unions, significantly the problem of “union re- 
sponsibility”^ was not shirked by those entrusted with the administra- 
tion of labor relations. The public may be amazed at the extent and 
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pervasiveness of union regulation already in operation, and all of it 
springing from the federal protection of the right to bargain col- 
lectively, although the statue involved is silent on the point. This 
highly important evolution of the law was on an empirical case-by- 
case basis, in response to specific needs, not a priori assumptions. The 
result would prove disappointing only to the enemies of labor, for 
it demonstrates that unions can grow in strength and power while 
(or because) they must comply with democratic controls. 

At the nexus of this legal evolution is the principle that if the bar- 
gaining union has the power to act for and obligate the workers it 
also has the duty to exercise fairly the power conferred upon it in 
behalf of all those for whom it acts, without hostile discriminations 
against them. This principle found application as the most important 
minority problem of our society — race — impinged upon labor rela- 
tions. Although labor organizations have an ideological and functional 
life peculiar to themselves, they, because they are mass organizations, 
also reflect the characteristics of their society. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that some labor organizations — few, to be sure — should be 
found to discriminate in regard to membership on the basis of race, 
particularly in sections of the country where the race issue borders 
almost on the irreconcilable. 

The problem of racial discrimination came before the National 
Labor Relations Board in several indirect and marginal w^ays. The 
expressions of anriunionism have frequently been crisscrossed and 
exacerbated by racial hostility. In such cases when the board elimi- 
nated antiunionism it had to that extent mitigated these expressions of 
race conflict.® But the board has had to confront the problem squarely 
in the determination of the bargaining unit. Despite repeated requests, 
the board has refused to define die unit along racial lincs.^ Thus the 
board has not only protected the economic liberties and interests of 
the Negroes but those of the w^hites as w^ell, for it has prevented the 
building up of a large competing reservoir of cheap labor which 
would undercut the bargaining position of the white workers. It has 
also ruled that, although it wall not dictate to a union its membership 
eligibility, it wull not certify a union, or it will revoke its certification, 
if it should discriminate in representing its constituency on the ground 
of race.^^ Nor will it permit the discharge of a Negro under a closed- 
shop contract of a union which bars Negroes from membership.^^ 
These rulings wxre made although the “Board has no express author- 
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ity to remedy undemocratic practices within the structure of union 
organization.^^ The Supreme Court has adopted a similar policy in 
interpreting the Railway Labor Act. It declared void a contract which 
disqualified from certain employment Negro workers who were not 
admitted to membership in the contracting union.^® 

The effect of protecting racial minorities against union discrimina- 
tion should not be underestimated. To the extent that collective bar- 
gaining gains ground, job discrimination on the ground of race will 
tend to be eliminated. This is not an argument against federal and 
state antidiscrimination statutes, but it is well to remember the great 
benefits the American people have derived from the Wagner Act, 
even from one of its unexpected by-products. 

Not only racial but other types of minorities have been protected 
against discrimination. Because the employer must bargain exclusively 
with the union, the Supreme Court held, the union must therefore 
represent without discrimination nonmembers as well as members, 
those who voted against it as well as those who voted for it, those it 
welcomes and those it docs not.^^ A union could not by means of a 
closed shop discriminate against dissident groups who were formerly 
affiliated with a rival union. The NLRB will not permit a craft union 
to slough off the less skilled from the unit it represents.’^ It has indi- 
cated that it will revoke certifications as a penalty for restrictive 
practices and economic reprisals aimed at each other’s members in 
jurisdictional disputes.’^ The NLRB’s evolving technique of “polic- 
ing” certifications held out great promise for supervision of the col- 
lective bargaining arena. One could conclude that political minor- 
ities were equally protected against union discrimination. This is of 
the utmost significance in view of labor’s increasing participation in 
politics. 

The administration of the wartime labor policy has witnessed a fur- 
ther development of union regulation. In regard to maintenance of 
membership, the National War Labor Board’s standing practice was 
to deny it to unions which violated the wartime no-strike policy, 
refused to hold reasonably frequent elections, refused to make reason- 
ably regular financial reports to their members, or coerced employees 
into joining; also disputes concerning expulsion from membership 
had to be decided by an impartial arbitrator.’^ In the case of the news- 
paper publishing business NWLB adopted the Newspaper Guild con- 
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stitution’s provision against expulsion from membership because of a 
member’s conviction or what he has written.^® 

This legal evolution would appear to be fortified by the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which makes it an unfair labor practice for a union to 
cause an employer to “discriminate against an employee with respect 
to whom membership in such organization has been denied or ter- 
minated on some ground other than his failure to tender the periodic 
dues and the initiation fees uniformly required as a condition of ac- 
quiring or retaining membership.” It may be ventured that this pro- 
vision would be interpreted to outlaw the various types of discrimina- 
tion mentioned when they result in loss of a job or other disadvantage 
in employment. 

Not only job discrimination but denial of admission and expulsion 
from a union per se for the discriminatory reasons indicated, includ- 
ing views and actions in the realm of intra-union politics, should be 
outlawed and made rcviewable by the NLRB. Union leadership 
should be deprived of such proscribed conduct as instrumentalities 
for maintaining themselves in power. 

The enumerated and other measures should become the nucleus of 
a system of techniques calculated to promote intra-union democracy. 
This will not weaken, but strengthen labor unions; and though union 
officers are much more accountable to the rank and file than corpora- 
tion officials are to stockholders, there is no doubt that there is room 
for democratization of union structure. But no easy solution is avail- 
able. As a matter of fact there is a great deal of heat but very little 
light on the crucial problem of union structure and the institutional 
relationship between union leaders and membership. There is need 
for disclosure of critical information on this point before a specific 
program of legislation can be recommended. 

Some information along that line should be forthcoming as a result 
of the Taft-Hartley Act's requirement that as a prerequisite to the 
processing of NLRB cases a union must file certain data with the 
secretary of labor, including its constitution and by-laws, its name 
and address, compensation of officers, manner in which officers were 
selected, amount of dues, fees, assets, liabilities and disbursements, a 
detailed statement of union procedure with respect to “(a) qualifica- 
tion for or restriction on membership, (b) election of officers and 
stewards, (c) calling of regular and special meetings, (d) levying 
of assessments, (e) imposition of fines, (f) authorization of bargain- 
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ing demands, (g) ratification of contract terms, (h) authorization for 
strikes, (i) authorization for disbursement of union funds, (j) audit 
of union financial transactions, (k) participation in insurance or other 
benefit plans, and (I) expulsion of members and the grounds there- 
for,” and that all the members were furnished with copies of its finan- 
cial report. 

This should bring together and make easily accessible information 
which, though at present largely public, is scattered. Objectionable 
is the conditioning of access to board machinery upon compliance 
with registration requirements. This may cause some unions, unwill- 
ing to furnish the information, to resort to strikes to achieve their 
ends rather than to use NLRB procedures. This provision may leave 
out some unions that seldom avail themselves of the NLRB ma- 
chinery. 

To equalize the obligations, the technique of disclosure should be 
made to apply to business and other associations and firms and to 
members of Congress. 

Whatever democratizing modifications are effected in union con- 
stitutions, it should not raise the utopian hope that union leadership 
will lose its power and its reason for existence. Labor unions, like any 
other organizations, are necessarily in need of leadership, are pyra- 
midal in power structure, and are subject to the “iron law of oligar- 
chy.”^^ At the base of the pyramid are the union members. The leader- 
ship is distributed on the middle and upper tiers. This is manifested 
both in income and in control over the machinery of the union. What 
democratic controls may aim at is to establish procedures which 
would make it possible for union leaderships to compere for the con- 
sent of the governed — the essence of democracy. This would tend 
to do away with dictatorial self-perpetuating union administrations 
which feel a proprietary interest in their office. But this is not an easy 
task. Union members arc preoccupied with their jobs. Only the 
leaders are free to devote all their time to union matters. While in 
certain maritime trades union officials may in rare instances return 
to the ranks of the workers, in industry generally the rule holds with 
few exceptions that once a labor leader never again a “working stiff.” 
Union leadership in point of standard of living and other indicia of 
power become assimilated into the middle and upper classes of 
society, psychologically, economically, and socially. Though labor 
leaders compete with leaderships in other forms of power, they are 
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psychologically conditioned not to disturb the foundations of the 
pyramidal structure of society in which they are well established. For 
that reason, contrary to popular belief, trade-union officials have been 
predominantly conservative and inimical to radical changes in the 
economy and structure of society. 

Under present dispensation, with few exceptions, changes in union 
leadership come about in connection with union fissures. This is ob- 
viously not conducive to regular changes. What is necessary is to 
provide an economic and legal base for a broad leadership which 
would not be monolithic. The analogy of the parliamentary system 
may be invoked. Leadership on the plant level may be furnished by 
giving economic means to free men from production tasks for union 
business. Election systems should be canvassed to provide for greater 
responsibility to flow from the top to the bottom layer of officials 
and membership. 

The importance of protecting individuals or minorities operating 
within a group should not be underestimated. The democratic faith 
in the worth of the individual is grounded on biosocial truth, for 
man, unlike the insect, is not an automaton indistinguishable from his 
fellow beings, but an individual with a personality structure all his 
own.^^ The modern period of democratic capitalistic development 
since the feudal era has seen the progressive atomization of the indi- 
vidual and the dissolution of his social ries.“^ But once again the eco- 
nomic complexities of our society are projecting the trend to institu- 
tional or organizational development. Increasingly, even in the eco- 
nomic realm, the individual can protect his individual rights only 
through group action. Our democratic problem is not how to limit 
collective action but how to make it responsive to individual needs 
and desires. Minorities, too, must suffer if majorities are rendered 
powerless. In terms of collective bargaining, the task will not be ac- 
complished through making majorities ineffective, but by making their 
representatives responsible to their constituencies.^^ The Taft-Hartley 
Act has diminished the security and freedom of the individual union 
member by weakening the union vis-a-vis the employer. 

4. FREEDOM OF ORGANIZED LABOR UNDER PLANNING 

It has been objected by some that the evolving governmental con- 
trols in union regulation, even before the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, denoted a tendency to fascism, to the end of free unionism. As 
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a matter of principle, so the argument runs, workers should be able 
to choose whomever they want as representatives, and the govern- 
ment should not circumscribe the power of those chosen, however 
praiseworthy is the specific limitation imposed. Why such a unique 
immunity should obtain in industrial democracy is difficult to see. In 
political democracy too we place limitations upon the action of the 
representatives of the electorate and indicate areas, such as our con- 
stitutional liberties, which are to be free from their encroachment.^® 
If we are convinced that it is bad for society to discriminate against 
workers because of their race, color, religion, or national origin, it is 
equally an evil whether the discrimination finds origin with the union 
or with the employer. Hence the union as well as the employer should 
be precluded from engaging in such proscribed conduct. It is no re- 
flection on labor that labor organizations must function within the 
orbit of law. Like all human institutions, they are not immune to 
functional disorders in their internal and external relationships. 

It is no answer to plead that, while the controls imposed by a liberal 
administration upon labor may be sympathetically administered for 
socially worthy goals, in the hands of an antilabor administration these 
controls may be turned to shackles of bondage. This is no argument 
against the controls but rather for labor and liberals generally to be 
vigilant in keeping the government out of the hands of democracy’s 
enemies. For when reaction or fascism gets into the sears of power it 
does not waste its energies on finding precedent for its actions. Pos- 
sibility for abuse of power is no reason for denial of its legitimate use, 
unless the abuse inevitably follows. Freedom does not lie in the ab- 
sence of power, but in its proper use and control. Dangers for misuse 
of power there are but it is the task of a strong and intelligently 
functioning labor movement to guard against them. This task will 
not be discharged by an indiscriminate opposition against all govern- 
mental controls but only against those which are socially hurtful. 
Only then can the labor movement form the nucleus of the anti- 
Fascist forces. Governmental controls are per se neither conducive 
nor hostile to freedom. It all depends on the kinds of controls and the 
methods of their exercise. 

The projection of labor’s role in the administrative state, both in 
the industrial and in the political fields, is that of an independent 
labor movement. Organized labor’s history has thus far passed two 
stages: from legal taboo to independence and freedom. Would a 
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planned economy necessarily bring organized labor to its third and 
final stage of evolution: absorption by the state as an agency of 
government in the industrial field and loss of independence? This is 
precisely what happened to organized labor in Soviet Russia, Fascist 
Italy, and Nazi Germany.^® But again it must be pointed out that 
concerning labor, as well as other aspects of democracy, it was not 
the planned economies of these countries that were decisive but their 
dictatorial philosophy. Labor in the United States, Great Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand operated with no loss of freedom and 
independence in governmentally controlled war economies. There is 
no reason why this should not obtain in a peacetime planned economy. 
In a democratically oriented administrative state, labor will face ex- 
panding opportunities for making its contribution to freedom, se- 
curity, and democracy. 

5. FREEDOM OF EMPLOYMENT UNDER PLANNING 

Economic planning is not incompatible with freedom of employ- 
ment. To workers as well as to employers a planned economy will 
bring expanded economic freedom because of larger opportunities 
for making economic choices. The right to a job will become an 
actuality instead of a shimmering phantom, and man will gain sur- 
cease from the haunting, debilitating, and demoralizing fear and pres- 
sure of unemployment. In a planned economy all those who can and 
want to work would be able to find jobs. There will of course be the 
unemployables and small numbers of those temporarily unemployed 
because of shifts in production. Bur over-all, in an economy of full 
employment, there should be more vacancies than workers seeking 
jobs — a work seller’s market. No one will be entitled to any particular 
job, but he will have greater oportunides than ever for work com- 
mensurate with his capacities.^' In this kind of economic order liberty 
to choose one’s work would be so much greater than in an unplanned 
economy. In an economy of chronic, severe unemployment freedom 
to choose a job is a fraud and a delusion. Only in an economy of full 
employment is that liberty meaningful. 

In that type of economy liberty and security coalesce. Nor is it 
the security of the barnyard or the slave enclave. It is true that eco- 
nomic planning would involve shifting of manpower from industry 
to industry or from one location to another. But this will be done not 
under the urgency of war or of an exhausted economy, as in England, 
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bur in response to deliberate planning. There would therefore be no 
general necessity for compulsion. The dynamics of a planned econ- 
omy would be fully matched by the mobility of labor. In all likeli- 
hood, at least in the beginning, the manpower problem would be not 
how to uproot people from their jobs but how to keep them in their 
jobs and maintain stabilized employment. In any case the necessary, 
directed shifting of manpower could be obtained through induce- 
ments rather than compulsion. This would involve a much-needed 
rationalization of the wage structure of American industry within 
plant and among industries, which was just begun under impetus of 
war and would contribute greatly to production efficiency. This, 
however, involves the whole problem of incentives in the administra- 
tive state.^® ( 

Above all, in the democratic administrative state, the employee 
would not be a nonentity buffeted by economic exploitation and 
unemployment bur an individual whose rights are advanced and 
protected through the collective action of his union. In the making 
of over-all economic decision and in their application to specific situa- 
tions the interests of labor, management, and the consumer would be 
represented. Liberty implies choice, and choice involves a voice in 
the making of decision. This is implicit in the democratic character 
of the administrative state. 

6. UNION RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 

While unions in the administrative state would protect freedom 
of employment against assaults from other sources, a planned economy 
would tend to remove the conditions that in the past have induced 
some unions to impose restrictions on production and job oppor- 
tunities. 

Just as in the case of business monopolies or professional restric- 
tions on admission beyond considerations of merit, labor restrictions on 
production are expressions of the use of private political power to 
defend economic interests. From a moral standpoint, labor restrictions 
on production are on a higher level than those of business or of the 
powerful professional organizations, for labor is trying to protect a 
precarious livelihood, not riches. But, whatever the moral question 
is, there is no doubt that restrictive practices irrespective of source 
must be removed since they interfere with efficient production, one 
of the sine qua non conditions to increasing satisfaction of needs. 
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In our basic industries it is a rare collective contract which does not 
provide for labor-management co-operation “to reduce waste, im- 
prove products and equipment and increase efficiency.” 

Where are now the prophets of doom who were certain that the 
private operation of industry and industrial efficiency are incompati- 
ble with collective bargaining? We were able to turn the industrial 
miracle in America which was the determining factor in winning 
the war the while labor has reached the highest peak in history. Indus- 
trial absolutism can work in an absolutist society, for then there is no 
schizophrenic ideology to create cultural conflict leading to mass 
neuroses. Even psychologically America could not long remain politi- 
cally democratic and industrially absolutist. Hence, by tending to 
remove the psychological conflicts through the introduction of the 
practices of industrial democracy, the Wagner Act has demonstrated 
that in our type of society liberty is not only compatible with ef- 
ficiency but the very condition of its fullest realization. It would be 
well for business if this principle of management would gain wide 
acceptance. 

The baseless doctrine of “management prerogatives’’ (reminiscent 
of the royal prerogative) should not be used to limit the scope of 
collective bargaining. Employers should welcome, not resist, labor’s 
ever-widening interest in the conduct of industry. With such interest 
must also come responsibility for industrial efficiency even in the few 
crafts and industries where make-work practices exist. Reprehensible 
and shortsighted as “featherbedding” may be, its effect on our econ- 
omy is minute compared to the monopoly practices and cartel agree- 
ments which aimed to restrict production even in wartime. 

Make -work practices are caused by fear of unemployment and of 
destitution due to industrial hazards, and can be removed effectively 
only by a policy of economic security for the worker. Public opinion 
may become outraged by the methods of some labor leaders, but 
in lashing out against them let us deal justly and intelligently with the 
causes they represent. Technological developments have thus far in- 
creased the total reservoir of employment but that is small solace to 
the workers who are displaced by new machines. Since the individual 
business, the industry involved, and society as a whole are the gainers 
from technological changes, it is just and proper that they and not 
the hapless individual worker should bear the burden of the conse- 
quent employment shifts. 
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The parties immediately involved can best determine the area where 
the slowdown ends and the speed-up begins. Regularization of em- 
ployment through the elimination of occasional fluctuations will be 
one result of a planned economy, but temporary unemployment in 
consequence of shifts due in part or in whole to technological changes 
would be covered by unemployment compensation. Labor’s restric- 
tions on production should be eliminated, whether these are practiced 
independently or in combination with employers. Similar to these 
restrictions are those which are caused by jurisdictional disputes in- 
cluding secondary boycotts. By creating a forum for their peaceful 
settlement the Taft-Hartley Act is removing the necessity for a trial 
of strength in the economic realm, as the state has already done in 
the field of private criminal law. 

The Taft-Hartley Act prohibition of featherbedding practices will 
prove troublesome administratively and of doubtful effectiveness and 
justice. It declares it to be an unfair labor practice for a union to 
‘^force or require an employer to pay any money in the nature of an 
exaction for services which are not performed or not to be per- 
formed.” It is similar to the prohibition in the Lea Act aimed at 
Petriilo, which was declared constitutional on its face by the United 
States Supreme Courr^ although the court did not rule whether the 
prohibited force or coercion could constitutionally include strikes 
and picketing. It is so broad in scope that it could proscribe many 
legitimate union objectives, such as vacations, rest periods, safety and 
health measures. Since many a featherbedding practice is the out- 
growth of a legitimate safety and health measure, no generalized defi- 
nition can be made and the determination must be limited to the 
circumstances of each particular industry and firm. But in this task 
the board would be hampered by the irrational denial to it by the 
Taft-Hartley Act of the services of an economic staff. 

The chief objection to the provision, however, is that it attempts 
to eliminate make-work schemes at the expense of the workers by 
failure to provide for the framework of economic security which 
planned full employment alone can vouchsafe. This provision in the 
Taft-Hartley Act is neither just nor holds the promise of effective- 
ness. 

Another type of labor restriction refers to manpower. Since a 
planned economy is a full-employment economy, the government 
would have to remove all restrictions on the training, availability, and 
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proper allocation Of manpower to fulfill the nece^ary industrial proj- 
ects. In the few rare instances of old-line crafts, where restrictions 
on the admission of workers exist either in the form of high admission 
dues or by any other method, they would have to be eliminated 
through government regulation of the amount of dues and entrance 
requirements. The regulation of union fees under union-shop agree- 
ments has been entrusted to the NLRB by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Since a planned economy would offer jobs to those who can and 
want work, there would no longer be any reason for members of 
crafts to protect their jobs against the competition of newcomers. 
To the extent that a union shop and other forms of union security 
would through union admission and expulsion of members interfere 
with manpower requirements and union democracy they would have 
to be modified. It may well be that union restrictions on entrance to 
a trade might under certain circumstances be subsumed under the 
provision of the Taft-Hartley Act, which makes it an unfair labor 
practice for a union to cause an employer to discriminate against an 
employee whose membership in the union has been denied or ter- 
minated for any reason other than nonpayment of dues. It is for the 
government, not private bodies, to determine the manpower require- 
ments for each occupation. This applies equally to the professions. 
The federal government ought to establish objective qualifications 
and entrance requirements for admission. The state' system of profes- 
sional admission is confusing, burdensome, subversive of merit, and 
incomparible with an economy that is national in scope and cannot 
be compartmentalized.^^ 

Labor itself in its most progressive sectors is already indicating an 
awareness of the impact of the developments indicated on collective 
bargaining. While the leaders of craft unionism can afford to con- 
centrate on wages and conditions of employment of their member- 
ship, the leaders of mass industrial unions cannot remain indifferent 
to any aspect of industry, including price structure, efficiency meas- 
ures, finance, production controls, and the competitive position of 
the industry. The trend in the evolution of collective bargaining is 
toward an expanding range of subjects to be included within the 
proper sphere of the negotiators. In severely competitive industries, 
such as the needle trades and coal, the unions have been the greatest 
stabilizing force. It is no accident that by the end of the war the C.I.O. 
was demanding the establishment of industry councils for each of the 
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basic and mass production industries, to be composed of representa- 
tives of management, unions, and government. The function of these 
councils was to plan for the industries during reconversion. It is also 
other than fortuitous that the CI.O., as well as industrial unionism 
generally, has made greater strides in the direction of political action 
than have the craft unions. The logic of industrial organization leads 
to government participation in industry and labor interest in politics. 

Collective bargaining has and will accomplish a lot toward increas- 
ing workers’ security. Regularization of employment through the 
elimination of seasonal fluctuations is one goal toward which labor 
and management increasingly direct their attention. Concomitant with 
that is the guaranteed annual wage. But it is futilitarian to rely on col- 
lective bargaining to furnish our people adequate social security and 
full employment. Collective bargaining is not a substitute for a 
planned economy. Only the state through a planned economy can 
provide for full employment. Emphasis remains on politics. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Labors Hole in Tolitics 


I. RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 

Labor’s role in politics is sure to become one of the chief issues of 
any campaign and one around which swirl the emotions, hopes, and 
fears, synthetic and otherwise, of fervid partisanship. To some extent 
the sound and fury aroused by labor’s major participation in the 1944 
election was a bit surprising. Yet it did not set a precedent. Labor has 
always been in politics.^ The Knights of Labor were definitely ori- 
ented toward political policy and action. And even the conservative 
American Federation of Labor, which has always emphasized its 
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preoccupation with purely industrial trade-union policies, has not 
abjured political action. Samuel Gompers’s injunction to labor “to 
reward your friends and punish your enemies” certainly was not a 
call to political teetotalism. Of course, he advised against labor’s 
organizing into a separate party or forming a permanent alliance with 
one of the two major parties; but that injunction addresses itself to 
the method of political action rather than to a negation in principle 
of such action. Indeed, the A.F.L. on all levels of organization has 
never been frugal in handing out endorsements to political candidates 
of both parties even for the same office in local, state, and federal 
elections. Nor, on the other hand, can it be noted that candidates for 
public office ever felt reluctant to seek or accept such endorsement. 
Labor’s Educational and Political League is A.F.L.’s answer to the 
Taft- Hartley Act. 

What was significant about labor’s participation in the 1944 elec- 
tion campaign was that at least one great branch of labor’s fighting 
family was implementing its endorsement of political candidates with 
elaborate organizational work along the lines of political machines 
from the bottom up. But even in this respect C.I.O.’s Political Action 
Committee was not a first. Labor’s Non-Partisan League, organized 
in 1936 by the C.I.O. under the presidency of John L. Lewis, had as 
its immediate paramount aim the re-election of President Roosevelt. 
But it also had plans for throwing labor’s political weight around — 
plans which it sought to execute along pragmatic lines. In New York 
the league gave impetus to the organization of the American Labor 
party, which gave promise of acquiring the balance of power between 
the Democratic and Republican parties until the Communist fight for 
control sapped its strength. In other industrial states too the league 
entered the arena of practical politics, though not with signal success. 
The league received its coup de grace after the 1940 presidential 
election when John L. Lewis backed Mr. Willkie and was jolted into 
the realization that labor leadership does nor necessarily encompass 
political leadership even among one’s own dues-paying miners. 

Even in the 1944 campaign C.I.O.’s P.A.C. was not the only one 
of its kind. Little noticed in the national limelight was Dave Beck’s 
well-established machine alliance between labor and the Democratic 
local organization. 

Included in the happy family of labor for Roosevelt was the 
Liberal party of New York, which consists of the right-wingers who 
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broke away from the American Labor party when the latter came 
under the control of the Communists in 1944. Though not based 
exclusively on labor, its nucleus was the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers whose president is shrewd, capable David Dubinsky. 

Yet in the center of the national limelight was C.l.O.’s PAC. 
This is true because it has been an organization on a national scale 
and represented the more aggressive and politically the more ambi- 
tious, though numerically the smaller, of the two labor branches. 

The person most immediately responsible for the formation of 
P.A.C. is Representative Howard K. Smith of Virginia. The imme- 
diate occasion was the passage by Congress in June of 1943 over the 
President’s veto of the Smith-Connally Act, which placed restrictions 
on labor’s right to strike during the war and forbade contributions 
by unions in political elections. Galvanized into a realization that 
labor must become politically articulate to protect itself, the Execu- 
tive Board of the C.I.O. organized the Political Action Committee at 
a meeting held in Washington on July 7, 1843. There is a parallel to 
this in British politics, where impetus to the development of the Labor 
party was furnished by the Taff-Vale and Osborne decisions of the 
House of Lords which sought to destroy or limit labor’s industrial 
and political activities, respectively. 

It will hardly be contradicted that Roosevelt’s hold upon the labor 
vote did not depend upon the support of labor’s leaders. American 
labor, which is heterogeneous, does not think of itself as a class. For 
these and other reasons the votes of even disciplined unions cannot be 
delivered by a labor leader. Miners will follow Lewis in strike action 
but would burn his effigy when he called upon them to vote against 
Roosevelt — as they did in 1940. American workers are not yet con- 
ditioned to look to rheir union leadership for political guidance. Those 
union members who w^ere inclined to vote against Mr. Roosevelt were 
hardly persuaded to change their minds by Mr. Hillman. With the 
Roosevelt magic gone, P.A.C. participation in the 1^46 campaign did 
not prevent a Republican landslide. 

This is not to imply that P.A.C. and the other political bodies in 
labor have no function to perform. Their function, as that of any 
political machine or organization, is not primarily to change the minds 
of the voters but to get them out to register and vote in accordance 
with their wishes. And labor did help to mobilize its voting strength. 

What of the future? Is labor participation in politics a transient 
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phenomenon? If the premise is correct that the economic and political 
processes are becoming increasingly interpenetrated — and there is no 
reason to doubt its validity — ^then labor's participation in politics, and 
at a faster tempo, at that, is indicated. Autonomous collective bar- 
gaining, even on an industry-wide basis, is insufficient to cope with 
such problems of our economy as unemployment, social security, the 
price structure, monopoly, housing, and the like. Even foreign affairs 
are not strangers to the interests of labor. Exports and imports, for 
instance, are functions of our economy and complementary to our 
domestic problems. These are facts which are known to an increasing 
number of labor leaders, not only in the C.I.O. but also in the A.F.L. 
The pronouncements of David Dubinsky reveal a political conscious- 
ness no less sensitized and articulate than that of Mr. Murray. Were it 
not for the antagonisms and hostilities bom of labor's strife, the 
A.F.L. leaders might have shown a greater readiness to endorse polit- 
ical action than we have been led to suspect. 

The Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 administered a needed shock to 
labor, particularly the A.F.L. , which should awaken it to the realiza- 
tion that organized labor’s very survival as an effective collective 
bargaining instrument is not assured unless it presses forward its 
political action with greater intensity and persistence than it has ever 
deemed necessary or even possible. 

There are two levels on which labor must be expected to partici- 
pate in the political process: the administrative and the politico- 
elective. The two, though interrelated, are nevertheless distinct. The 
administrative phase encompasses labor representation on various 
administrative and executive agencies. Thus the National War Labor 
Board was a tripartite body composed of representatives of labor, 
employers, and the public. Other war agencies, though not formally 
organized on an interest-representation basis, nevertheless did provide 
for such representation. With multiplied government regulations and 
controls of the industrial process, administrative participation of 
economic interests, labor’s, the farmer’s, and management’s, is going 
to increase in scope and power." 

Political consciousness, however, should not lead logically to the 
political strike. This was invoked, according to reports, on one 
occasion to cause the government to bring back our troops from 
overseas. This is a strike against government action which has no 
relation to the employer-employee relationship. As such it would 
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appear not to be protected by the Labor-Management Relations Act® 
and constitutes a subversion of our democratic system. Government 
policy in foreign and domestic affairs must be determined and 
executed not in response to economic coercion but in response to 
persuasion. Neither labor’s strike weapon nor the employer’s eco- 
nomic action should serve as a veto of our government’s military and 
political decisions. 

Political consciousness of government policy must of necessity 
encompass interest in the nomination and election of members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the government who would 
promulgate policies favored by labor and oppose policies deemed 
detrimental to labor. It is therefore to be expected that labor’s 
participation in politics is neither a transient phenomenon nor will 
it lapse into the casual, sporadic, innocuous phase of “endorsement” 
typical of the past. How soon these external conditions will become 
transmuted into the consciousness and drives of labor leaders it is 
difficult to gauge. 

2. TECHNIQUES AND FORMS OF POLITICAL ACTION 

The form labor participation in elections should take involves 
problems of the utmost importance to labor as well as to the public 
generally. These problems do not admit of easy solution or of a 
casual answer. They merit at least some analysis. 

Will labor organize into a separate labor party? The question has 
thus far been answered in the negative by labor, except for the Com- 
munist dominated small minority in back of the Wallace candidacy 
in 1948. Even from long-range perspective it is unlikely that a 
separate labor party will in the United States be the mold of political 
action by labor. The presidential form of government and the elec- 
toral college render it possible only for parties commanding large 
voting masses nationally distributed to capture the Presidency and 
thus control government administration.^ It should also be noted that 
state election laws make it rather difficult for new and small political 
parties to get on and to remain on the ballot. 

It is true that the American Labor parry and the Liberal party, 
both of New York, may be cited as refutations of labor’s disinclina- 
tion to organize along third-party lines. But only superficially is 
this so. Neither of these parties has been a real party offering voters a 
separate set of candidates, until the purged A.L.P. backed Wallace. 
Rather, they have been organized and have since operated as coalition 
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bodies supporting the candidates of one or the other of the two major 
parties in New York, They were organized to appeal to a large 
block of voters in New York who were conditioned against belong- 
ing to either of the two major “bourgeois’* parties. The Socialist party 
has been the chief victim of this strategy. 

Labor’s rejection of the third-pany strategy will save it from the 
utopian, messianic impotence that is the fate of the Socialist party in 
America. By working with and through the major parties, labor 
will give hostages to the principle that politics is the art of the 
possible. A well-organized and closely-knit labor action in the major 
parties would afford labor an opportunity for leverage to achieve 
an influential and powerful role. Party machines subsist on control 
over a small minority of voters. They are therefore particularly 
vulnerable to the attack of a well-disciplined bloc of voters. Nothing 
sinister is implied when the assertion is made that the potentialities 
of a well-articulated labor vote are incalculable. 

But if labor is not to dissipate its strength it must concentrate its 
activity in one or the other of the two major parties. It might 
appear attractive to remain on the fence continuously and shift with 
the greatest of ease to the party offering the most at a particular 
time. Such a policy might even deliver some immediate returns. But 
from long-range considerations it is calculated to end in ineffectual- 
ness. It is easy to change endorsements. It is slightly harder to change 
the direction of even a small well-disciplined group. Even the 
Communist party has lost a few of its riders every time it has made 
a change in the line of its zigzag course. Men live by symbols. In 
politics these are called party labels. If labor wants to muster mass 
support, it cannot keep shifting that mass from one party to the 
other. The inertia is too great. Labor’s voters, no less than others, 
need conditioning to a specific label. It is better for labor in the long 
run to be on the losing end of a primary fight and remain in the party 
than to change parties when a loss is sustained in the primaries. 
Party floaters rarely gain influence. 

Another problem that must be considered in evaluating labor’s 
long-range political activity is the division in labor’s ranks, principally 
the conflict between the A.F.L. and the C.LO. The problem of lack 
of unity in American labor is not that all the legitimate unions do 
not belong to the same federation or that more than one union claims 
membership in the same industry. Just such a situation obtains in 
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Great Britain without giving rise to the internecine warfare character* 
istic of the American scene. The real difficulty is that no modus 
vivendi has yet been reached by the various branches of the labor 
movement in the United States. The bitter struggle for sheer survival 
among the various competing unions still exists. As long as this 
condition continues, labor’s influence and effectiveness in political 
action will at best be severely limited. 

Perhaps even more menacing to the political effectiveness of Amer- 
ican labor than the fight between the A.F.L. and the C.I.O. are the 
everlasting attempts of the Communists to obtain control of the 
American labor movement. There is no need or space to go into an 
examination of the trojan-horse, infiltrational techniques developed 
by the Communists to gain power in any organization. They are 
too well known through sheer recurrence of their application. If the 
formula is so frequently successful, it is not because there is any great 
mystery about it but because men are so prone to sacrifice long-term 
considerations for the lure of short-term expediency. These “realists” 
should be well advised that, if the party line at a certain period calls 
for supporting a particular cause, such help will be forthcoming 
without a quid pro quo. But even the short-term benefits are illusory, 
for the taint of communism immediately places every liberal and 
labor organization and activity on the defensive, and alienates more 
support than can be derived from Communist participation. 

More important. Communist infiltration into any organization is 
aimed solely at obtaining control of the organization for converting it 
into an instrument of Communist policy. An organization which man- 
ages to escape is weakened at best and frequently fatally injured. 
The history of popular-frontism is eloquent testimony to the truth 
of this proposition. 

Just as conservative and business organizations have been the 
happy hunting grounds of fascism, so have labor and liberal organiza- 
tions been reserved for the special attention of Communists. This 
practice is in line with the established policy of communism to 
eliminate all competitive forces and parries from the left of center. 
Hence the fratricidal conflict with the Socialists. The danger of 
communism to America is not that it will become strong enough to 
achieve power, but that it will so weaken and demoralize the liberal 
and labor forces, in part through the promotion of irreconcilable 
conflicts, that the path of fascism will be made a highway. It hap- 
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pened in Germany; it can happen here. No army can effectively 
fight the enemy when it is riddled with a fifth column. In order to 
fight reaction successfully, liberalism must constantly be on guard 
against the infiltration of Communists. 

Impinging upon all other problems discussed is the relationship 
of labor organizations to labor’s political activities. Whatever form 
labor’s political action takes — whether through a separate party, 
through one of the major parties, or on a nonpartisan basis — the 
master question will have to be answered: what should be the 
connection between the union and labor’s political action? So 
fundamental is this inquiry that it involves a reconsideration of the 
nature of labor organization, its function in our society, and the 
character of political parties. 

We may best examine the problem against the background of an 
actual case study of labor participation in politics. In 1936 John L, 
Lewis’s United Mine Workers contributed half a million dollars to 
the Democratic party for the rc-election of President Roosevelt. 
Also Labor’s Non-Partisan League was operated for the same pur- 
pose by the C.LO. By 1 940 Lewis had undergone a change of heart 
in regard to Roosevelt, the reasons for which are irrelevant in this 
connection. As a result, Lewis backed Republican candidate Willkie. 
In doing so he called upon and ordered his miners and mine officials 
to work and vote for Willkie. The command set in motion an 
intra-union and interunion explosion whose consequences are not yet 
spent. The rank and file of the miners did not follow Lewis’s order 
but voted overwhelmingly for Roosevelt. Their defiance of Lewis’s 
dictation was demonstrably flaunted at union meetings throughout 
the mining country. Some mine union leaders, including international 
officers Philip Murray and John Brophy, as well as certain district 
officials openly declared their continued support of Roosevelt. These 
leaders were purged from the Union by Lewis. After the election the 
C.I.O., which also supported Roosevelt, accepted Lewis’s resignation 
as president. Lewis then withdrew his union from the C.I.O., and 
there was added another interminable series of bitter jurisdictional 
disputes. Even the miners’ union is not yet free from the effects of 
the political dispute. 

This case exhibits a number of characteristics which are inherent 
in union participation in politics. First and foremost is the fact that 
bitter divisive dissensions are bound to arise within and among unions 
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as a result of political action. As long as the interest of labor organiza- 
tions in politics is limited to promoting a legal atmosphere favorable 
to their functioning in the industrial sphere, the danger of dissension 
is minimized though not completely eliminated. But with the broaden- 
ing of the interest to include every aspect of domestic and foreign 
policy the chances for dissension are infinitely multiplied, for the 
issues are highly controversial.® 

The interunion and intra-union dissensions so detrimental to union 
strength may be paralleled by the danger to the process of collective 
bargaining when political action is made part of the process. From 
the pamphlet Guide to Political Action issued by the C.I.O. United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America in 1944, the 
following excerpt is taken: 

Lab or -Management Committees. Labor management committees, 
already in operation or which will be set up in the future, can also 
be made to serve the cause of political action. These committees seek 
to increase war production for victory. Enlightened, win-the-war 
managements will agree that a win-the-war Congress helps produc- 
tion. Such managements will agree that political action on the part 
of all voters is necessary to elect such a Congress, as well as other 
public officials. 

The Labor-Management committee, in addition to its regular func- 
tions, can encourage the registration of new voters, conduct in-plant 
registration, support the passage of legislation which will liberalize 
voting laws, and carry on any action which w^ill remove enemies of 
national unity from production for war. They must also serve the 
cause of orderly transition to production for peace. The best guaran- 
tee of such an orderly and rapid transition is political action of em- 
ployees and employers alike.^^ 

Some employers might be amused if not happy to hear that they 
have been included in the new popular front of “political action of 
employees and employers alike.” But suppose some employers do not 
see eye to eye with the union representatives as to who are the 
“enemies of national unity.” Would the U.E.W. consent to the 
employer’s using labor-management committees, grievance proce- 
dures, and employee meetings for the purpose of promoting his own 
favorite set of candidates and policies not approved by the U.E.W.? 
Were the employer to do so, he might be violating certain state 
statutes which were adopted to stop the employer from using his 
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economic power to interfere with the freedom of his employees in 
political elections. 

It has been reported that officials of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers did, in 1944, solicit employers with whom the union had 
collective agreements for contributions to P.A.C. The understanding 
of a quid pro quo in some form or other may intrude itself coercively 
here on the part of both the employer and the union. Recognition 
of this fact is evidenced by a provision in the constitution of Dubin- 
sky’s International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union prohibiting 
solicitation of contributions from employers for union causes. Some 
union officials have been disciplined for violating this provision. 

If union political action is to be subsumed as part of the collective 
bargaining process, the political complexion of the particular union 
will be impressed upon the workers of the industry over which it 
claims jurisdiction. The tendency of continued political action will 
be to proliferate unions along political lines. Would it be a contribu- 
tion to American unity to have Republican, Democratic, Socialist, 
Communist, and Catholic unions — a situation which would parallel 
the European experience?^ Is it compatible with democratic prin- 
ciples for a worker to be compelled to give his support to a political 
party favored by the union which he joins when he enters a certain 
industry? Of course, the individual union member cannot be com- 
pelled to vote as the union leader wants him to, as Lewis found out 
to his dismay. But funds from the union treasury and the work of his 
union officers to which he contributes may go toward the support of 
a political program and candidates whom he may wish to oppose. 
Should a union card involve all these obligations? It is no answer to 
say that the majoritarian principle of democracy sanctions it, and this 
for several reasons. For one, membership in a union, our economic 
citizenship, could justifiably become as widespread as political citizen- 
ship. The greater majority of all workers under collective agreements 
are covered by some form of union security. For them, and even for 
those not under union security contracts, union membership is part 
of the industrial environment which they must either accept or to 
which they must adjust themselves. Should industrial citizenship 
determine the obligations of political citizenship? 

Invoking the majoritarian principle raises the question: a majority 
of whom? of the union members or of the union officials? Certainly 
Lewis’s support of Willkie in 1940 was not made after obtaining a 
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mandate from the union membership or even from the union leader- 
ship. Such conduct can be justified only on the principle that the 
head of the union knows best at all times what is good for the union 
politically — obviously an empirically untenable position and polit- 
ically certain to accelerate the trend toward public regulation of 
labor unions, as part of the election apparatus of the state. 

One of the first proposals that might be suggested would make 
the political choice of the union dependent upon a majority determi- 
nation of its membership. Although in accordance with democratic 
principles of control, such a procedure would be open to other 
objections. Principally, a decision by the majority of the member- 
ship would be sabotaged by a hostile union leadership. If we make 
union leadership responsible for both industrial and political policy 
we create explosive situations where a vote of confidence may be 
obtained in one field but not in the other. The miners who rejected 
Lewis’s political leadership in 1940 and in 1944 have since followed 
his lead in strikes. 

The conclusion is tentatively indicated that perhaps the union is 
not the most suitable apparatus for political expression by labor. We 
do not expect a labor union by a majority vote to determine what 
church the members must support. Even the state, the democratic 
state, is not looked upon as a reservoir of all societarian activities and 
functions. And this is true even though we do not accept the plural- 
istic as opposed to the monistic theory of sovereignty.® For the 
avoidance of indicated inner conflicts, and for consideration of 
democratic efficiency, it may be best to have a separation of the 
political and industrial functions. Such institutions as labor unions, 
farm organizations, chambers of commerce, and employer associa- 
tions — which exercise economic functions, frequently on an adminis- 
trative level, and hold considerable power over their constituent 
membership — are not, it may be suggested, the most appropriate 
arbiters of the politics of their membership. 

This does nor ignore the fact that economic interest must of 
necessity find expression in the political realm. Labor must and 
should be politically active. But in the election phase as distinguished 
from the administrative level, the expression must be through an 
organization independent of the union apparatus in fact as well as 
in form. Such an organization should have nonlabor elements. It may 
have its strongest support among the leaders and the rank and file 
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CHAPTER XVII 


The Hole of Law and Government 


I. CONCEPTS AND MEANINGS 

We have examined the chief forces in society that have influenced 
the nature and evolution of the state, and of social orders and 
political systems.^ We now approach the analysis of the structure and 
function of the state organization itself — ^government and law. So 
intrinsic are goverment and law to the organization of the state 
that in the popular mind they are virtually inseparable; certain 
political theory has identified state with government,^ traditional 
political science has limited the range of its interest to the study of 
government, and law has become stamped as the peculiar product 
and province of the state.^ 

The state, like every other organization, gives rise to two mani- 
festations in its operation as an organization. One is a definition of 
the state’s structure, functions, and instrumentalities, and their inter- 
relationship, as well as that of the interests and elements composing 
the community as among themselves and in reference to the state, in 
the context of the state’s total environment. This is the law of the 
state organization. Since a state is a controlled system of power, 
its law constitutes the analysis of its power system. The other 
manifestation of the state as an organization is that it necessarily 
evolves instrumentalities or agencies for discharging its functions. 
These instrumentalities constitute the government of the state. 

Since the functions of a state are ultimately determined by the 
power relationship within a state, government and law are inter- 
related. They reflect the sovereignty of the state — the resultant of 
the crosscurrents of forces influencing government policy — which 
refers not alone to the formal documents, but to the totality of con- 
stitutions, statutes, court decisions, administrative rulings, customs, 
practices, and government institutions that exist in a state. Their 
history also mirrors the past evolutions of the state in power structure 
and function as well as the history of civilization.^ This is neither 
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fortuitous nor exaggerated. Since man’s society is dynamic and the 
history of man is the tale of his quest for mastery over his physical 
and social environment, the evolution of the state, man’s all- 
encompassing organization, parallels that fateful struggle and the 
resultant social forces. 

In the study of politics we must ever be concerned that we are 
dealing both with inanimate forces and with human drives, with our 
machine civilization and with human habits and traditions. We must 
ever seek for a synthesis of the rational and the irrational in human 
affairs. 

Emphasis must remain on the individual as the primary unit for 
observation in political analysis. Society has no being, no existence 
apart from the individuals who compose it. Conceiving of the state as 
an organization permits us to discover principles of development of 
society as a system of power composed of individuals, while it avoids 
the fantastic efflorescence of the organismic theories of the state 
represented by Spencer, Bluntschli, and others, which conceive of 
society and of the state as an integrated biological organism.® The 
ultimate objection to this theory is that society has no mind, no life 
apart from its component individuals, while in a biological organism 
the component cells and parts have no life apart from the whole or- 
ganism. Human society does not even have the automatic cohesiveness 
of insect society.'^ Nev ertheless, the state in its development and func- 
tioning does bear more than accidental and metaphoric resemblance 
to an organism. Both belong to the general category of power 
organizations, although probably at polarized extremes of stages of 
development. In all types of organization the laws of canalization of 
power may be the same or at least similar even though the pattern 
may differ with the stages of development. The principles of ways 
and means, of power and responsibility, of ebb and flow, of action and 
reaction, of centralization and diffusion, of viability, morbidity, and 
pathology of power may be the same for all organizations in differing 
contexts of circumstances. 

2. THE MECHANISM OF CONTROL: POWER AND RESPONSIBILITY 

The state as the over-all organization of the community is the 
chief focus for the community’s efforts to adjust itself to its total 
environment. The rapid advances in science and technology have 
greatly accelerated the rate and accumulation of changes in the 
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physical environment and have rendered the social environment both 
intra- and interstate more fluid in character. 

While the state must increasingly keep adjusting itself to a con- 
stantly changing complex environment, it must perform its funda- 
mental purpose or function of survival, that is, of maintaining 
control over its system of power. The mechanism of integration or 
control cannot be performed without decision. In the dictatorial state, 
where opposition is outlawed, this is done chiefly through the 
medium of physical force. In the democratic state through the right 
of opposition the struggle for power expresses itself in any form of 
power exclusive of violence. The integrative function of the demo- 
cratic state is obviously more difficult and more subtle than that of 
an autocracy. It must constantly maintain a balance of power to 
prevent the struggle for power from spilling over into violence. 
Where it does not succeed its existence is placed in danger. In 
biology, the uncontrolled growth of cancer cells is deadly to the 
organism. Where the balance of power is successfully maintained, the 
state is characterized by stability. But to remain stable the state 
must be constantly dynamic, for its composition and total environ- 
ment are forever in a state of flux. Not a static but a fluid balance of 
power is most conducive to the stability of society. In the ideal 
commonwealth the dynamism of the state would be in exact propor- 
tion to the rate of change in the total environment. But this of course 
is not to be achieved in actual society. Because of men’s habits, 
traditions, vested interests, lack of security, and other factors, change 
is greatly resisted in society in all fields and there is a constant lag 
between change and adjustment.® Politics is no exception. 

In politics, vested interests loom largest perhaps as a cause for 
resistance to change, if that appears to threaten the power status of 
those affected. But the lag between change and adjustment in politics 
is pronounced even without the factor of vested interest. 

Cancer spares no class or group. Rich and poor, the high placed 
and the humble, congressmen and their constituents — none is immune 
from this scourge of mankind. There is no vested interest in cancer. 
Yet cancer research must still depend on inadequate private contri- 
butions instead of sufficient government appropriations. Why can’t 
we mobilize our talent for cancer research as we have done in atomic 
energy and for other war purposes? Does humanity lack the imagina- 
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tion to appreciate danger unless it is visible, immediate, certain, and 
drastic? 

The scales of social psychology are heavily weighted in favor 
of conservatism, and adjustment is expected to fall behind change. 
Nevenheless, this lag cannot be permitted to widen, for maladjust- 
ment then ensues, which in its more pathological expression may 
result in disabling disease or even in mortality. 

The need for adjustment by the state to an ever-changing total 
environment raises the problem of the establishment and maintenance 
of control. The relationship or connection between those who 
command and those who obey, in so far as the execution of the 
command is concerned, may be characterized as responsiveness or 
sensitiveness. The degree of control achieved may be deemed to be 
in direct proportion to the responsiveness of the agent or subordinate 
to the command of the superior or principal. Responsiveness is 
significant both in point of time and in exactness of execution of the 
command. 

In management organizations, and particularly in the state, re- 
sponsiveness is expressed through the power of the principal and 
the responsibility of the agent. In both autocratic and democratic 
states there exists the problem of power and responsibility. In 
dictatorships, power resides in the rulers and flows down in the 
pyramid toward the ruled, while responsibility or obedience is the 
duty of the ruled and flows upward to the ruling elite. In represent- 
ative democracies, power resides among the various pyramids of 
power of which the people are composed and flows upward to the 
personnel of the government, while responsibility is the lot of the 
government and flows down to the people. To the extent that this 
pattern exists in actuality the government is either autocratic or 
democratic.^ Where the government in a democracy through one 
cause or another loses responsibility for action or lacks the power to 
act it is paralyzed. If the situation demands prompt and vigorous 
action, failure to act may result in catastrophe. 

There can be no responsiveness unless power flows from the one 
in command to the one executing it. But that power has two aspects: 
power to perform the task to which the command relates and power 
to bind the subordinate to perform the task in accordance with the 
will of the superior. The latter aspect is expressed in the superior in 
his power of control and in the subordinate in his duty of respon- 
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sibflity. Every organization, including the state, has to deal constantly 
with the problems of transmission of power to subordinates to execute 
commands and enforcement of responsibility for execution. Because 
in the modern world the problems that we have to deal with demand 
great concentration of power in the government, the surpassing 
issue of modem representative government is how to reconcile 
powerful government with responsible government, authority with 
freedojn. In this connection the dichotomy between power to act 
and power to control is of greatest significance. 

The problem of power and responsibility will be dealt with in its 
various manifestations. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Tolitkal Integration of the State 


I. THE STAGES AND PROCESS OF INTEGRATION 

A dynamically planned economy, which is of the essence of the 
administrative state, raises the problem of the political integration 
of the state, for economic integration is geared to the extent to which 
the state has evolved as a political unit. Planning for a national 
economy impinges directly on our federal system. In order to gauge 
this influence we must ascertain the nature and evolution of federal- 
ism and its relationship to freedom and democracy, and to the problem 
of power and responsibility in government. 

The problem of power and responsibility is involved in the very 
process of integration of the state as a unit, which in the form of 
federalism has loomed so large and portentously in American political 
and constitutional history and spilled over at least once into military 
annals. But the phenomenon is not peculiar to American soil, though 
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it has manifested here its most extravagant growth. It is germinal to 
the growth pattern of states. It is a manifestation of the tendency of 
organizations to expand in size, in intensity, and particularly in con- 
centration of power. 

The stages of integration may be roughly identified as alliances 
of individual states, leagues, confederations, federations, and unitary 
states. In alliances, a common interest is found in the need for safety 
against a common foreign menace. Hence only external security is 
the prime interest and cohesive force of that stage which keeps the 
allied powers together. The business of the alliance is discharged 
through government representatives of the component states. If the 
alliance proves durable, a league may emerge with a permanent body 
to deal with the common interest. This body is composed of the 
representatives of the member state of the league. Perhaps a more 
integrated form than a league is a confederation, which is brought 
about when common nationalism, economic interests, and other 
factors supplement external security as cementing material for the 
expanding state. But a confederation is still essentially a composition 
of states which retain their identity, for the government of a con- 
federation is still an assembly of representatives of the member 
states. If a confederation does not fall apart or is not destroyed by 
outside military pressure, it passes the critical stage of coalescence and 
becomes a federation, which has the sine qua non Criterion of a real 
state: in its proper sphere of functions a federation does not act 
through the government representatives of the component states but 
has direct jurisdiction over its subjects or citizens. Yet in a federal 
state the central government does not perform all the functions of 
the state, but only those which are deemed of common interest, 
such as external security and commerce, the governments of the 
component states retaining functions presumably of only local in- 
terest. In the course of time the centripetal forces of society lead to 
an ever greater concentration of power in the central government, 
resulting in the emergence of a unitary state, whether or not officially 
recognized as such. In the unitary state, the authority of the state 
and the functions it performs are concentrated in one government, 
and not divided between the co-ordinate central and local govern- 
ments, as is the case in federal states.^ 

This is the endemic, or autonomous, pattern of the political growth 
and integration of states. Where the endemic evolution is complicated 
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by conquest, then the resulting expanded state may not be federal but 
unitary, for conquest leads to domination, since the tendency of men 
is not to relinquish power willingly. Absent the factor of conquest, 
the pattern of evolution from diffusion to integration of the locus 
of authority is universal and aboriginal. When the unicellular family 
state began to break up and expand into sibs, genres, and tribes, the 
superior units evolved in accordance with the indicated cycle. Even 
the city-states of classical antiquity and of the Renaissance were no 
exception and passed the shadings of federalism before they became 
unitary. The history of the structure of their government exhibits 
the traces of their development. The early basis of representation in 
the Roman senate and in the upper chambers of other classical cities 
of the Mediterranean was tribal, not individual, reflecting the forma- 
tion of city-states out of converging tribal states.^ 

2. THE AMERICAN PATTERN 

The endemic pattern of political integration has strikingly im- 
pressed itself on American history. British colonial rule endowed the 
American colonies with a common cultural, economic, national, and 
political background, and furnished a common foreign menace to 
bring the colonies together in the War of Independence. The Articles 
of Confederation that followed victory could not remain static. The 
loose confederation gave way to a genuine federal state, for the 
centripetal forces already mentioned were stronger than the cen- 
trifugal particularism that was operating. The process of integration 
continued unabated after the Republic was founded to the present 
day, though not in a straight line. Originally only the House of 
Representatives of the branches of the federal government was 
elected by popular vote on a nonstate basis of representation. In the 
course of time the political changes that have taken place were in the 
direction of national representation. Although in the United States 
Senate the principle of equal state representation remains, the Consti- 
tutional Amendment providing for popular election of senators served 
to free that body from control by the state official hierarchies. A simi- 
lar result has been obtained in regard to the Presidency through the 
development of the party system, and the consequent actual election 
of the President by popular vote, although the electoral college 
election fiction and the state unit rule are still retained. 

Even more impressive than in representation has been the Integra- 
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tion trend in government function. Despite periods of serious judicial 
and political obstacles, the over-all historical picture is one of inexor- 
able accretion of power and functions to the federal government 
and a progressive atrophy of state government.^ 

What is responsible for this compulsive tendency to integration? 
Fundamentally, our technical advances in communication and in- 
dustry, resulting in division of labor on a continental scale, made the 
United States one nation and indivisible. The quest for power 
operated to provide political integration to parallel the economic 
sphere. From the beginning of our national life until the turn of the 
century it was the commercial interests whose quests for power, 
spearheaded by the genius of Hamilton, promoted national inte- 
gration through the formation and expansion of the Union.* When 
the growth of national corporate power succeeded in freeing itself 
from effective state regulation, it was the people, as farm groups, 
labor, and small business, that became the apostles of national 
integration. 

The revivification of the cry for states’ rights should not be mis- 
taken for a renaissance of stare government. It has served in the 
past and will be used in the future as a political rationalization of 
vested economic and social interests at the expense of the national 
and popular welfare. Our economy is national and demands uniform 
treatment, and therefore only the federal government can effectively 
and salubriously regulate it. Our industrial concerns and labor unions 
are national in scope. What a horrible mess the states would create 
in the bargaining process if they proceeded to set up forty-eight 
different types of union regulations and other requirements in 
employer-employee relations. Only when state regulations are in 
harmony with the corresponding federal prototypes can they be of 
benefit.® The Taft-Hartlcy Act abandons the principle of the uniform 
application of the federal law in at least one respect. It would waive 
the application of its union security provisions in states where greater 
restrictions exist. This invitation to chaos and industrial strife con- 
stitutes a regressive step in the evolution of our form of government. 
AVhat justification is there for the confusion that now exists in the 
conflicting state divorce laws, tax laws, admission to professional 
practice, and state social security systems? 

The inadequacy of our public school system, particularly because 
of the scandalously low pay for teachers, will not be remedied until 
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the federal government assumes financial responsibility for education. 
Federal intervention is not incompatible with sectarian education. A 
good case may be made out for integrating religious education with 
the public school system or making it supplementary to it. Segre- 
gation of children on the basis of sectarianism is no more in the 
public good than segregation on the basis of race or color, and the 
result is detrimental even though the segregation is not compulsory. 
It is not a denial of the value of cultural diversification or of religious 
freedom to affirm that it might lessen racial and religious prejudice, 
if during their most impressionable years children of various cultural 
environments were to share common contacts, institutions, and 
cultural influences.® 

Uniform state laws are inadequate, for forty-eight political sub- 
divisions cannot regulate an integrated economic unit. Nor is it 
intelligent to set up an interstate system of law and government to 
rival the federal. This is not to deny the value of localism and 
regionalism. Municipalities are viable political units, for they perform 
useful cultural and governmental functions on a local scale. It is also 
true that economic planning would duly recognize the necessity for 
regional economic development. But states do not correspond to 
either local or regional boundaries or interests. 

3. FUNCTIONAL FEDERALISM UNDER PLANNING 

Economic planning in the administrative state would further in- 
crease the functions and importance of the central government. In 
the framework of democratic controls this should enhance and not 
weaken the enjoyment of our freedoms. There is no necessary con- 
nection between democracy and federalism or between a unitary 
state and dictatorship. The English, French, and Scandinavian coun- 
tries have enjoyed both democracy and highly centralized and unitaiy 
systems, while imperial Germany and the dictator-ridden South 
American republics have been federal. The history of the United 
States does not lend support to the contention that local government 
is democratic and centralized government is dictatorial. Boss rule 
and maladministration have been more characteristic of the state and 
city governments than of the federal government. The reason for 
this is that, contrary to general assumption, the federal government 
is closer to the voter than are the state and local governments. The 
Platonic and Aristotelian’ assumption that democracy could flourish 
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only in direct form and locally within narrow geographical limits, 
such as the Greek city-state, has been exploded by modern tech- 
nology. The press, radio, and other means of communication, as 
well as the fact that the important issues of government which 
vitally affect our lives gravitate increasingly from the local to the 
national and international fields, have completely invalidated that 
view. We may not know the name of our councilman or of our state 
legislator, but we have managed to keep up with the Roosevelts. 
We know much more about what is going on in Washington than 
in our state capitals. For that reason alone it should be easier to keep 
the central government more responsive to democratic control than 
state officials, for attention leads to information, the basis of super- 
vision and control. 

There is great need for evolving projects to obtain greater par- 
ticipation by citizens on all levels of the complex government of 
today. But the functions of the federal government offer greater 
opportunities for that than do those of the states. Our war experience 
ought to be studied for clues to a methodology for combining cen- 
tralized direction with local participation. 

As the trend of events concentrates more and more controls and 
functions in the federal government, the problem of decentralization 
assumes focal interest. Administrative considerations alone demand 
progress toward decentralization. But that problem can be solved best 
within the framework of the central government, not in the federal 
system. The proper rationalization of administration in terms of 
centralized planning, direction, and supervision, with a certain meas- 
ure of decentralized autonomy in execution, can be accomplished 
only when the central authority has control over the circumference 
of power. In our constitutional federal system, where the states and 
the national government are co-ordinate, no such reliable and en- 
durable co-operative integration can be achieved. Rivalry between 
state and federal officials offer interminable sources of dispute. The 
difficulties between TV A and the local political machines are not 
accidental. 

Because the states are no longer suited as agencies of control over 
a national economy, they can no longer serve as laboratories for 
social experiments as fully as some states like Wisconsin and New 
York did serve during the first quarter of our century. The federal 
government in co-operation with the municipalities can best under- 
take needed experimental programs. 
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The states have tended to become not reservoirs of progressive 
thought and action but strongholds of local prejudice and reaction. 
The preservation of our very civil and political liberties has come 
to depend on the intervention of the federal government even in the 
state administration of justice and conduct of elections. It is to the 
federal government that racial minorities have come to look for the 
protection of their elementary economic and social rights, and even 
life itself. The reason why the government representing the nation 
is less likely to be subservient to a particular discriminatory influence 
is that local prejudice becomes diluted in a more generalized con* 
fluence. This is of salutary effect in a democracy, for in that type of 
state the government is more likely to reflect the prevailing senti- 
ments of the community than in a dictatorship. The Soviet govern- 
ment was able to outlaw anti-Semitism and other forms of racial 
discrimination. Without detracting from this laudable measure one 
may inquire to what extent this policy has taken hold in the popula- 
tion. According to available information, the Ukrainian population 
actively collaborated with the Germans in exterminating the Jews. 
It may well be that the rate of change in emotional attitudes of 
populations is no faster in a dictatorship than in a representative 
state.® This is no argument against using government measures to 
eliminate racial discrimination, but it underscores the value of using 
federal action which is not so rooted to local prejudice as is local 
government. 

When the Supreme Court declared the Wagner Act a constitu- 
tional exercise of national power over interstate commerce, it ended 
politically induced paralysis of government which endangered our 
democracy by depriving the national government of capacity to deal 
with the economic crisis. This paralysis was the cumulative result 
of judicial decisions over several decades. The result was a crisis. 
Now we are in a judicially sanctioned era of functional federalism 
in which the central government has the power and the responsibility 
to act in matters of national concern.® 

Centralization of power is not per vSe dictatorial. It all depends 
on the character of the controls over the government. We will not 
render safe but will endanger our freedoms by denying our central 
government the power to act. We can defend them only by retaining 
control over the central government to make certain that the dele- 
gated power is executed in accordance with the popular mandate. 

Because of the national character of our economic and social 
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life, federalism has served its purpose in the United States. In its 
role as a synthesizer of local particularism and the general interest, 
it has a great future on a world stage to coalesce racial, national, 
economic, and political entities into ever greater units culminating in 
the world state. 


CHAPTER XIX 

T)ifj erentiation of Government and Law 


I. DIFFERENTIATION OF FUNCTIONS AND FORMS 

The problem of power and responsibility is not limited to the polit- 
ical integration of the state. It exists in the interrelationship of organs 
of government and of types of law. Understanding the pattern of 
these interrelationships is crucial to the task of effectuating a dynam- 
ically planned economy within the framework of freedom and 
democracy. However, before the interrelationships can be analyzed, 
it is essential to trace the differentiation and crystallization of the 
various types of law, and forms and organs of government from the 
simple family state to the present complex government mechanism. 
This evolution should throw a revealing light on the functions and 
limitations of the tools we are to use in fashioning a democratic admin- 
istrative state. 

Speculation about the nature of law has had as extravagantly 
luxurious a growth as has theorizing about the nature of the state. ^ In 
these related fields the varying concepts were inevitably conditioned 
by man's ideas about what the state and law should be and do. They 
have been rationalizations of man’s quest for power in the framework 
of the total environment that prevailed when the philosophers^ sys- 
tems were constructed. Justice is what each man thinks he is entitled 
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to; law is what he gets. Justice is what each man wants from society; 
law is what society accords him. Obviously, justice is subjective; law 
is objective. Since law is what exists and justice is man’s idea of 
what law should be, man in his struggle for justice has attempted to 
conceive of law in the special image of his own drives and in the 
cultural symbolism of his age. Just as in the case of the nature of 
the state, speculation about the nature of law has tended to equate 
certain sanctions, agencies, sources, and types of law with the whole 
phenomenon of law.^ But law throughout history and at any partic- 
ular period is a highly variegated tapestry of forms. 

Law, like the state, transcends any of its forms, sanctions, or any 
other manifestations connected with it. It can be understood only as 
a continuous process undergoing change in response to its interre- 
lationship with its conditioning environment. 

Law as an analysis of the power system composing the state shares 
the history and destiny of the state. The evolution of law is insepara- 
ble from the evolution of the state. As soon as a community becomes 
independently organi/xd as a state, Jaw thereby comes into existence, 
and the presence of law indicates the existence of a state. One without 
the other is inconceivable. Since the state is as old as society itself, law 
by definition should also be as old as society. The history of civiliza- 
tion and of primitive cultures discloses no evidence of the existence 
of a society without a system of laws.^ 

The form of the state is reflected in the character of its legal 
system. The first state, being a patriarchal and family state, was 
grounded in the same type of legal system. The undifferentiated 
family state was an absolutist, unlimited, hereditary monarchy. The 
source of its law was custom and its sanctions were a thick stew of 
magic, religion, and force. 

In the assemblage of family patriarchs when the family state began 
to evolve into the expanded state was the germ of representative 
government and of the legislature. It may or may not be true that the 
idea for the specific form of representation for the British Parliament 
came from Rome through Spain. But that does not negate the fact that 
wherever the familial state began to expand into the larger states the 
representative form of government was an evolutionary stage.® 

The evolution of the representative system has been along two 
main lines. In regard to the representation principle proper the trend 
has been away from the representation of states as the process of 
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federalism gave way^ to unitary states. Likewise, the process of democ- 
ratization has led to the establishment of a nexus of control in the 
electorate and responsibility in the representative. 

In regard to function the evolution has been equally decisive but 
more complex. Since only gradually did the functions of the assem- 
blage of patriarchs displace those of the family states, their role in the 
field of internal security involved adjudication of disputes among the 
constituent families. The judicial function is thus the principal one 
of the postfamilial state in the realm of domestic policy. The only 
other one in that inchoate state which began to be differentiated was 
external security. Even when tort law was merged into the “King’s 
Peace” and a wrong became a crime against the expanded state, adjudi- 
cation was still the most important function of the government. One 
of the names of the English Parliament is the “High Court of Parlia- 
ment.” The judicial functions of the House of Lords are well known.^ 

Indeed, out of the adjudicatory power of the government developed 
the executive and legislative functions in the postfamilial state. As the 
expanded state became solidified and a criminal law emerged, the state 
became impressed with the function of enforcing and administering 
the laws. As the integrative power of the state, operating in an ever 
more complicated environment, added more and more services to the 
category of state functions, the executive organs of the government 
become crystallized and in turn diversified. 

While the executive function emerged from the enforcement need 
of the adjudicatory power, the legislative function evolved from the 
process of promulgation of laws. The earliest source of law was cus- 
tom, society’s equivalent of habit, and the result of trial and error in 
man’s adjustment to his environment.'^ When the elders became 
judges, custom was law. Since custom was anonymous, impersonal, 
and diffused, the idea gained currency that judges do not make law 
but merely apply it as they find it. There is no longer any need to 
argue the point that the judicial act involves lawmaking, whether the 
decision involves common law or interpretation of a statute or of a 
constitution. Nevertheless, the concept of the judiciary as simply an 
innocent vehicle for a superior will, be that deity, reason, the people, 
or the constiturion, depending on the ideological sanctions of the 
times, has proved one of the most pertinacious legal fictions in history.® 
Although not the result of excogitation, it is extremely useful to the 
legal priesthood, for it leaves them full power in the premises without 
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any responsibility for their action. It possesses also great attractiveness 
as a social doctrine. By giving law the ultimate sanction of society 
and making it immutable in appearance, it satisfies the human drive for 
security and makes the law acceptable to the community. 

As the elders proceeded to adjudicate disputes, the lawmaking 
process began to emerge from the amorphous and unconscious stage 
into the more precise and conscious stage. But the abrupt mutative 
changes that have been the lot of states throughout their life histories 
could not be contained within the mold of gradualist legal evolution. 
They gave rise to legal codes, which by their very selectivity of sub- 
ject matter, unlike the all-inclusive modern codes, proclaimed a re- 
shuffling in the power relationship of the state. Most of them con- 
stituted innovations but in some the attempt to turn the clock back 
has left its imprint.^ In time even code making proved inadequate 
as an instrument of adjustment to the needs of a changing environ- 
ment. Both in ancient Rome and in England the rise of equity juris- 
diction was to meet the needs of a changing environment which could 
not be fitted within the procrustean world of established legal proce- 
dures.’^ But in time equity too fell victim to the pathology of arterio- 
sclerosis, which affects all human organizations. The haphazard, fitful, 
and occasional code making was transmuted into the regular and 
orderly procedure of statutory enactment. The emergence of the 
legislative process inaugurated a signal advance in the evolution of the 
state. It meant that the state had reached such a developed stage of 
integrative power that it could substitute for the slow, amorphous, 
planless, diffuse, and irresponsible judicial lawmaking, the planned, 
concentrated, quicker, and more responsible policymaking through 
promulgation of statutes. In place of the vague authority of custom 
and of the heaven-sent lawgiver the dominant will of the state was 
enthroned and thus authority and responsibility became tangible and 
localized in the governors. In the course of democratization of the 
power of the state the legislative process became responsive to the 
popular will. One of its chief manifestations is constitution making, in 
which the framework of the state and its government are determined. 

The triumph of the legislative process has not, however, meant the 
supplanting and elimination of the judicial process. Every statute, con- 
stitution, and code becomes overlaid in time with a body of judge- 
made law in applying and interpreting them in the adjudicating 
process. Lawmaking oscillates in the cycle of diffusion leading to 
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centralization and purposefulness, and then again to devolution.^^ 

Dovetailing with and accentuating this cycle is the administranve 
process, whose universality in all types of highly developed states 
should be conclusive proof that it owes its existence not to a theory 
but to a condition,^^ That condition is the multiplicity of functions 
that the highly integrated state has to perform and the complex busi- 
ness that it has to manage or administer. The modern state is a creative 
state, a welfare state, an industrial state, and above all an administra- 
tive state, for in the performance of any of its functions administra- 
tion is involved. Government has come to be so much involved in 
business that government must be conducted as a business. For the 
conduct of the government’s business the traditional techniques proved 
inadequate. The legislature could not possibly draft laws in the realm 
of economic and social activities which would be self-executing and 
undemanding of day-to-day application, adaptation, and rule malting. 
This could not be performed by the courts, for many reasons. The 
diffuse, planless, nonexpert, litigious, adversary character of the 
judicial process having general jurisdiction, particularly when encased 
in the rigidity of encrusted rules of procedure, was ill adapted for 
purposes of planned management and flexible administration demand- 
ing expert specialization and uniformity of policy making and adminis- 
tration. Only the administrative bureau or tribunal combining the 
relevant features and techniques of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial processes could perform the tasks entrusted to modem govern- 
ment. In the development of the administrative agency, government 
reaches the climax in the evolve men r of organization from the simple 
to the complex in structure and function and from the unconscious 
to the intentional and planned in objective. To the extent that our 
economy becomes a planned economy will administration gain in 
importance and lend its character to the whole state. 

The development of administrative law has demonstrated that Sir 
Henry Maine’s generalization that law has evolved “from Status 
to Contract”^^ needs qualification ^nd is incomplete as a description 
of the growth pattern of law. The idea of contract is ingrained in 
man’s cause and effect, stimulus and response psychology. It is opera- 
tive in man’s adjustment to his environment. In return for certain 
labor, the world affords him the wherewithal to satisfy his wants. 
Child behavior is conditioned on contract. Rachel will get a balloon 
if she keeps her promise to be a good girl. Contract was the nexus 
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of primitive man’s relationship to the strange and hostile world about 
him. It was the pattern of his religion and magic.^® It is the essence of 
his propitiation of the deity. If the gods would fructify his lands, his 
cattle, and his mate, and would drive his enemies before him, he 
would offer them sacrifices and worship no others, a clear contractual 
quid pro quo. The Old Testament is replete with mutual promises 
between God and man. Man has ever tended to cover a coercive or 
organic situation with the fiction of contract. In return for ‘"protec- 
tion” by the racketeer the storekeeper promises to pay tribute. The 
formation of organized society or the state has been “explained” by 
the fiction of the “social contract.”^® 

Nevertheless, it is true that in the highly concentrated and evolved 
familial state the individual’s activities, rights and obligations were 
determined wholly by the state’s “definition” of his status or position 
in society. As the familial state began to break up and merge into 
the expanded forms, the law tended to emancipate the individual from 
the obligations of the familial state and endow him with rights and 
duties as an individual citizen of the larger state. In consequence, 
the individual acquired rights of contract in matters which were 
formerly not left to his discretion. Thus far the development was from 
status to contract. But as the expanded state developed to ever greater 
integration of its environment, more and more of the individuars 
activities were regulated, and when the feudal state reached an 
advanced stage of evolution, society was again ruled by status, not by 
contract. It is interesting to observe that though status was the essence 
of the feudal relationship the ritualistic formula of the contract be- 
tween the lord and the serf was retained. In return for the lord’s 
promise of protection, the serf owed him certain services. This harks 
back to a period when contract did play a greater role in society 
although the fiction of freedom of contract tended to camouflage a 
relationship based on coercion. At the height of feudalism, the pattern 
of evolution was from status to contract to status. 

With the rise of capitalism and the enthronement of the laissez-faire 
state there occurred a return to contract, which became the legal basis 
of capitalism.^® As the developing economic inequalities rendered 
freedom of contract a fiction, the state’s integrative function has been 
called in more and more to redress the balance and to protect the 
weak against the depredations of the strong by hedging in the rights 
of contract with limitations and by defining the rights and obUga- 
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tions of individuals by law instead of leaving them to be determined 
by contract. The individual agreement between employer and em- 
ployee must give way to the collective bargaining agreement.^® The 
law is becoming socialized, and the evolution of administrative law is 
in a sense a response to and manifestation of this political phenomenon. 
We are reaching again the status stage in the legal cycle. Maine’s thesis 
of a two-stage direct evolution is wrong. There is no universal straight- 
line evolution. There is a cycle of development depending on the 
integration by the state of the environment. With reference to a 
specific environment, the development is not from status to contract 
but the reverse, from contract to status. Historically, the cycle in 
broad outline has led from familial status to early contract, to feudal 
status, to capitalist contract, and now to administrative status. In the 
framework of our civilization man’s freedom will find expression in 
collective and political organization, not in a fictitious freedom of 
contract. There is no freedom of contract or any other kind of 
freedom among unequals, without state intervention,^^ 

Tracing the differentiation of governmental functions and legal 
systems would not be complete without some attention to the evolu- 
tion of governmental forms. When the familial state began to expand, 
the absolutist hereditary monarchy of the patriarch gave way in the 
course of time to the gerontocratic representative government of tlie 
assembled patriarchs. Their power of adjudication may have been 
only mediatory at first, and then became compulsory as their control 
over the component states increased.^^ The process of state integration 
could not of course leave unaffected the diffused government of the 
elders. Where experience is the only school, age affords a presump- 
tion of wisdom and knowledge. But soon other characteristics of 
personality, position, and forms of power began to assert themselves 
in the competition for leadership.^^ 

In the course of countless generations the loosely organized geron- 
tocracy, producing temporary leadership for each emergency and 
activity, gave way to a monarchy. At first the monarch or chieftain 
may have been elective, particularly where conquest was not involved. 
But in time leadership became associated with certain families and 
became inheritable, as any other form of property. Once again, as 
in the familial state, authority is concentrated in a monarch who is 
absolute, at least in theory, and whose power is inherited. Whether 
the king is derived from the priesthood, warrior, or propertied classes, 
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he soon becomes the “father’^ of his people, and at least nominally the 
religious head and the possessor of divine rights.^® 

The business of government of the expanded state cannot, hov/- 
ever, be carried on by one person. The process of devolution begins 
before the trend to centralization is completed. The elders and other 
emerging leaders become the nucleus of a nobility or hierarchy which 
performs the judicial and executive functions of the king. They also 
serve as a conciliar body advising the king on matters of state. With 
the emergence of representative government the conciliar body ac- 
quires legislative powers and the modern legislature begins its evolu- 
tion. The tripartite division of government into executive, judicial, 
and legislative and the corresponding differentiation of law into 
judicial, legislative, and administrative have become crystallized. Like- 
wise, the monarcho-aristocratic, or dictatorial, and representative 
forms of government.^* 

2, THE ROLE OF THE FATHERHOOD SYMBOLISM 

There remains to be differentiated one other aspect or division of 
government, which, though less tangible than the other parts and 
therefore less recognized, is no less essential to the viability of the 
state. This is the fatherhood symbolism with which every govern- 
ment is informed. When its hold on the people is weakened, it is a 
sign that the unity of the state is in danger of dissolution. Democracies 
possess it no less than monarchies and dictatorships though in different 
forms. The implications are significant. 

When on the fateful April 12, 1945, the news reached the world 
that the chief architect of victory was denied entry into the promised 
land of peace, the first blush of incredulity gave way to long, deep, 
and sincere mourning. The behavior pattern of the American people 
was that of children who had lost their parent. This was true not 
only of those who voted for him or of the young who in their 
political awareness knew no other president, but also of the older 
generation and of those who voted for his opponents. The feeling 
of a void and of a rudderless ship of state that needed a captain was 
rendered more poignant by the crisis of war. Who was going to take 
care of us now, and of the larger human family? The welling up of 
sympathy and goodwill that first greeted President Truman was a 
reflection of the deep need that the people felt for someone to fill the 
terrifying void at the head of the table. 
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This was an unusual demonstration of the operation of fatherhood 
symbolism in the body politic, but not fortuitous. It has its origin in 
the familial history of the individual and of the race, already ana- 
lyzed.^'^ When the family state began to evolve into the expanded 
forms, the family imagery became attached to the new units. The 
fatherhood of the patriarch was displaced toward the tribal chief and 
then toward the king. The subjects were the king’s children. The 
brotherhood of the king’s subjects was proclaimed under the father- 
hood of the king. Kingship is derived from kinship, Man’s anthropo- 
morphic familiocentric imagination was operating not only in heaven 
but on earth. The divine right of royalty was an inevitable conse- 
quence of the all-pervasive influence of religion in primitive society. 
So strong was the sense of family kinship in the developing states that 
the factor of territoriality was not easily assimilated in the early state. 
Since the expanding state included peoples of diverse stocks, terri- 
toriality was not at first acknowledged as a basis of citizenship even 
in the Greek city-states. Rome solved the problem through the fiction 
of adoption and through the myth of a common ancestor as the 
founder of the state.^^ 

The monarchial form was of course ideal as a symbolic representa- 
tion of the family. The royal family completed the anthropomorphic 
illusion and figment of the family character of the state. In the course 
of centuries the territorial element in the state played havoc with the 
kinship principle. The hold of monarchy was correspondingly weak- 
ened. When a division among the elites took the fonn of revolution, 
two lines of development occurred. In one of them representative 
government developed in the form of a republic, and to a limited 
extent direct democracy evolved in the city-states of antiquity.^”^ In 
the other pattern of evolution, representative government developed 
under a constitutional monarchy. The British system is the classic 
example of this form. 

In the republic or democracy the fatherhood symbol becomes an 
abstract principle like monotheism in the Hebraic religion, the least 
anthropomorphic of the Western forms. The people or the constitu- 
tion is deified. But the mass mind strives to incarnate the symbol in 
personalized form. For a period the Supreme Court of the United 
States became the sacrosanct repository, but the sacerdotal varnish 
was definitely rubbed off by that august tribunal’s resistance to popu- 
lar demands for liberal social measures. The continuing public divi- 
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sions among its members, though desirable in clarifying public policy, 
do not contribute to perpetuating the illusion of oracular communion 
with divine authority as the essence of the judicial process. Presidential 
leadership offers a more promising target for people in search of father 
authority, for it is more personalized and concentrated. The Roman 
imperator was deified. Modem dictators are nearly so.^® Great presi- 
dents from Washington to Franklin Roosevelt have been noted as 
great father figures. 

That during their lifetime they were viciously attacked is not a 
denial but an affirmation of their father role. The ambivalence of love 
and hate of the offspring toward the father as the incarnation of pro- 
tection and authority engenders a complex of guilt, Oedipus-like in 
intensity and explosiveness. Great presidents have been men of great 
personality and positive action. They at once attracted attachment and 
aroused opposition, frequently in the same circles. The consequent 
guilt feeling has taken expression in billingsgate, which has always 
been characteristic of American politics. Washington and Lincoln 
were as maligned as Wilson and Roosevelt. Only after death can 
veneration of them be unalloyed. 

In the British system, by a splendid fiction, the monarchy retains 
the appearance of power, without its essence. It can therefore receive 
veneration as the bearer of the father symbol without an admixture of 
animosity. Power resides in Parliament and the Cabinet, and opposi- 
tion can be directed against them without engendering a feeling of 
guilt. British politics are therefore lively but without the unrestrained 
aggressions prevalent in the United States. In dictatorships the same 
catharsis is obtained by deflecting the hate to internal or foreign 
scapegoats, and the leader can be apotheosized as the father image.^® 

There is no denying the excesses of American politics, but withal 
they arc more redolent of the democratic spirit than is the deferential 
brand in more stratified societies. It is a positive democratic value that 
Americans need not bend the knee before any human being, even as 
a symbolic gesture. It is well that dur education should be directed 
toward focusing our veneration on the impersonal symbolism of 
headship and unity. And if the price for the dynamism of American 
democracy is that those who may temporarily bear the responsibility 
of headship and fatherhood must be the targets for sound and fury, 
they themselves, by their eagerness to serve, give eloquent testimony 
that the price is not too high. 
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CHAPTER XX 


Integration of Hepresentative Government 


I. THE HISTORICAL PATTERN OF GOVERNMENT INTEGRATION 

Democratic dynamism must not be equated with centrifugal explo- 
siveness if the state is to exist. The differentiation of the functions, 
agencies, and forms of government and of law is a manifestation of the 
phenomenon of the division of labor operating in the governmental 
sphere. But division of labor demands co-ordination of the component 
parts in relative order if it is to lead to a common objective, and for 
that reason government differentiation makes integration or unified 
control imperative. 

This becomes evident from an examination of the historical pattern 
of government integration. In the tracing of the evolution of govern- 
ment, two fundamental forms were crystallized: the monarcho-aris- 
tocratic, or dictatorial, and the representative, or democratic. While 
kingship gave way to the representative form when the kinship ele- 
ment in society weakened, this form does not remain a permanent 
fixture. In Rome, for instance, the republic in time is supplanted by the 
imperium of the Caesars. In the new monarchy, the kinship hereditary 
principle is of course less influential than in the kingship era, and 
as a result the imperial succession, elective in theory, becomes the 
prize of military power.^ Nevertheless, this constitutes a return to the 
dictatorial system. The Roman example is not unique. In Germany, 
Kaiserdom was dissolved in the Weimar Republic, which was in 
turn succeeded by Hitler’s dictatorship. In Italy, the representative 
form under the constitutional monarchy was snuffed out by the saw- 
dust Caesar. In France, the Bourbon dynasty was supplanted by the 
republic, which in turn was overthrown by Napoleon. His defeat led 
to the restoration of the monarchy, which after the revolution of 1848 
led to the establishment of the Second Republic which again evolved 
into Bonapartism. The Third Republic, which succeeded it, proved 
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more viable but the fortunes of France are again under the shadow 
of dictatorship, this time Communist or DeGaullist. 

The pattern of historical sequence is, then, ( i ) familial-monarchi- 
cal; (2) tribal-gerontocratic-representative; (3) kingship; (4) demo- 
cratic-representative, of either republican or constitutional monarchi- 
cal form; (5) dictatorial, etc. This constitutes a cycle in which 
representative government alternates with dictatorship, each succeed- 
ing appearance being influenced by its historical period. The classical 
cycle of Aristotle, anticipated by Plato, consisted of monarchy, 
aristocracy, oligarchy, tyranny, democracy, and then back again to 
monarchy, and the repetition of the cycle.^ Allowing for differences 
due to political development peculiar to the Greek city-states, Aris- 
totle’s cycle fundamentally resembles the indicated pattern of the 
representative system alternating with the dictatorial. 

What causes representative government to be supplanted by dicta- 
torship? Let us discriminate between conditions which are unavoid- 
able and those which may become responsive to our collective will. 
If man is not yet master of his destiny, he has come a long way from 
being its helpless prisoner.^ Economic cycles have been eliminated 
under economic planning."* Are there not also factors in the mecha- 
nism of government which strongly influence the stream of political 
systems? If there are, then knowledge of them may assist us in break- 
ing the vicious circle and gaining insight into principles which throw 
light on the fateful transition from representative government to 
dictatorship. 

The Greeks, in their characteristic worshipful attitude toward 
moderation as a guiding ethical precept,® emphasized that excessive 
development of any dominant trait of a political system leads to a 
reaction toward the system containing the opposite characteristic.® 
When monarchy deteriorates into tyranny, the ground is prepared for 
democratic revolution.'^ According to Plato, “excess of liberty” is 
characterized by impatience with authority and leads to slavery and 
tyranny.® Stated in more modern terms, the weakening of political 
authority and the dissolution of social bonds lead to disorder, an- 
archy, and political paralysis. The control of the power system known 
as the state starts tottering and, if the state is not then destroyed by 
conquest, it is reintegrated by strong government in the form of a 
dictatorship. Extreme weakness is compensated by excessive strength. 
The man on horseback is acclaimed as the savior of the state and the 
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protector of the people, who are glad to escape the state of paralysis 
and to surrender the responsibility of adult independence to the 
great leader, in whose power they find surcease from interminable 
and wasteful conflict. Just as tyranny leads to democracy, anarchy 
precedes dictatorship.® The cycle is concentration to devolution to 
looseness and back to concentration. 

In a dictatorial system, the inevitable conflict of the component 
pyramids of power is suppressed and held in check until in time it 
explodes into revolution. When this is ultimately succeeded by a 
representative system the competing pyramids of power have greater 
freedom for expression of their conflict. Where the conflict is funda- 
mental it may in time become irreconcilable. This is particularly true 
in times of transition from one economic system to another.^® In con- 
sequence, the representative government becomes weak and impotent 
to perform its necessary tasks in adjusting the state to its changing 
environment. The result of impotent government is anarchy and 
paralysis. Since each of the competing pyramids of power becomes 
consolidated in time, the situation at that stage is one of oppression of 
the many at the bottom of the pyramid of power by the powerful few 
near the top. This anarchic oligarchy which threatens the unity of the 
state is resolved by the emergence of a strong apex that finds support 
in the lower levels of the pyramid against the oppressive power of the 
few in the middle.” 

In terms of agencies of government, the cycle described represents 
a conflict between the executive and the legislative. When representa- 
tive government gains power against a tyrannous dictatorial executive, 
the interests of the people find protection in the legislature. As the 
representative system becomes encrusted with the consolidated 
pyramids of power, the legislature is transmuted into a vehicle for 
vested interests which seek to maintain the status quo against the 
interests of the people. It is then that the integrating, unifying, posi- 
tive power of a strong executive is transmuted into a shield for the 
popular cause. It is no accident that historically dictatorships and 
strong executives in democracies have had popular support, (^^aesar 
was sincerely acclaimed as a popular hero. They have done, or gave 
the appearance of doing, those things which needed to be done in 
order to adjust the policies of the state to the new demands of a 
changing environment, and which the divided, impotent legislature 
was unable to perform. The executive offers positive, dynamic govern- 
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ment, while the impotent legislature is negative and static. The execu- 
tive that has the power to act wins over a weak and paralyzed 
legislature. The danger to democracy does not arise from a strong ^ 

I responsible government but from a weak and negative government, i" 
; Impotence of government is the graveyard of democracy. 

With the establishment of dictatorship, the state acquires a positive 
executive government that can act in the crisis, for it has the power, 
but since that government lacks responsibility to the people, freedom 
is lost. The pathology of the representative system is the tendency of 
the legislature to lose the power to act and thus become negative. By 
losing power it also loses responsibility. Thus, the nature of the 
vicious cycle. 


2. THE BRITISH CABINET SYSTEM 

Is there no escape from the fateful dilemma in modern representa- 
tive government? Great Britain and the United States, the two great- 
est democracies in the world, where representative government has 
shown highest vitality, represent contrasting approaches to the prob- 
lem of power and responsibility in government and of the relationship 
of the various divisions of the government. 

In the cabinet form of government, as it has been crystallized 
through centuries of evolution in Great Britain, all powers of govern- 
ment are concentrated in Parliament, the crown retaining the father 
symbolism for the unity of the state. All power to Parliament.^^ To 
this repository of all power the judiciary is subordinate, for it has no 
power of constitutional veto. In this virtually unicameral container of 
all governmental power the legislature and executive are differentiated 
but at the same time integrated and operating as a whole in the process 
of government. The legislature selects the executive and delegates to it 
all necessary powers of government. In granting adequate power to 
the executive, it retains control over it through its power to dismiss. 
The executive has full power to act but coupled with responsibility 
to the legislature. The legislature itself, however, is not without re- 
sponsibility to the executive. In case of disagreement between execu- 
tive and legislature, the executive can call for new elections, and both 
must go to the people for a new mandate. The check that the legis- 
lature and executive have on each other’s tenure of office becomes 
a check by the electorate on both and enforces responsibility of the 
government to the people. It also removes the possibility of a deadlock 
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between executive and legislature in regard to policy. Positive govern- 
ment is unthinkable unless the legislature and executive are in agree- 
ment on affairs of state. The power of calling elections for a popular 
mandate is a highly significant adaptation by representative govern- 
ment of the referendum technique of direct democracy to ascertain 
the will of the people. 

What, it may be inquired, is there in the British system to prevent 
Parliament and the Cabinet from voting themselves perpetual tenure 
and becoming a dictatorship.^ Nothing but the tradition of democracy 
of the British people and leadership. This is true in America as it is in 
England. There is no mechanistic formula which could guarantee 
against government usurpation of dictatorial power. Denial of power 
to govern is no answer; it is an invitation to chaos followed by dicta- 
torship. The British system, however, provides reasonable safeguards 
against usurpation. It is unlikely that a coup d’etat could be accom- 
plished by an improvised conspiracy in Parliament. Even in the same 
parties there are always tendencies for division and antagonisms, 
particularly between those in the center of power and those on the 
circumference. Only a party subject to dictatorial control, such as 
the Communist or Fascist, can establish a dictatorship in a democ- 
racy. In the framework of a democratic tradition, the check that 
Parliament and the Cabinet have on each other’s tenure results in the 
control of the government by the people. The power of the Cabinet 
at any time to go to the people for a new mandate is likewise the 
greatest safeguard against the tendency of legislatures to become 
paralyzed through lingering divisions among vested interests blocking 
action. Renewal of the people’s mandate gives power to the govern- 
ment to act while at the same time it exacts responsibility. Great 
Britain has the advantage of a strong government of integrated execu- 
tive and legislative branches acting in unison and of democratic con- 
trol and responsibility. Thus has Britain in the flexible structure of its 
government escaped the vicious cycle of democracy and dictatorship. 

The British formula for government integration does contain, con- 
trary to textbook maxim, a check and balance system. But, unlike the 
American equivalent, the British checks are not on the powers of 
government or through their separation but on the tenure of office 
vested in Parliament and in the Cabinet. Through this technique 
Britain has admirably solved the problem of power and responsibility 
and of legislative executive conflict. 
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3. THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL SYSTEM 

The American approach to the problem, having a different his- 
torical conditioning, diverged materially from the British model, and 
its experience is a less happy one than that of the British. Indeed, in 
this matter we are at the crossroads of decision. Unless we undertake 
drastic measures to resolve what has proved a chronic inadequacy 
of our governmental system, our democracy and our very survival 
might be endangered.^® 

Since at the time of the American Revolution, the supremacy of 
Parliament had not yet sufficiently crystallized to be appreciated, the 
Founding Fathers were of the impression, shared by Montesquieu, that 
the British system was one of separation of powers into independent 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches with mutual checks and 
balances. Since the Revolution was directed against the policies 
of the crown, and since fear of government was exceeded only by 
distrust of the people, the framers of the Constitution entrusted their 
security to a system of checks and balances directed at the powers of 
government. Even in those of decided mercantilist convictions, like 
Hamilton, the fear of the popular will stilled any predilections for 
powerful government.^® 

Delilah’s scissors did a thorough preventive job. It cannot be gain- 
said that the written Constitution, when combined with the doctrine 
of judicial review usurped by an independent judiciary, served to 
impose restrains on the will of the people and on the ability of the 
American commonwealth to adjust itself to the needs of a changing 
environment.^® Judicial supremacy has been a negative influence on 
the powers of government, for its expression is censorial. Neverthe- 
less, the Supreme Court has a great role to play in our system in 
defending civil liberties against local encroachment, and in assimilat- 
ing the administrative process within our general legal framework. 
Let us hope that the future composition of that tribunal will be such 
as not to handicap our government in dealing with the social and 
economic inperatives of our age. 

Though the American government, at least for the time being, 
freed itself from judicial bondage, it is still afflicted with the creeping 
paralysis that is inherent in our presidential form by reason of the 
checks and balances and separation of powers between the execu- 
tive and the legislature. We have been precipitated into one of the 
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recurrent critical deadlocks between the Congress and the President 
by reason of each branch being controlled by a different party as the 
result of the midterm election of 1946. It is the twenty-eighth time 
this has occurred in our history. It delayed reconstruction after the 
Civil War for a generation. It destroyed the peace after World War I 
by preventing the United States from taking its part in its preser- 
vation. It prevented effective action for economic reconstruction 
between 1930 and 1932. It has laid the groundwork for a catastrophe 
after World War II, by creating a grave stalemate. 

The reason for this is that, if government is to have the power to 
govern, the legislature and the executive must be in agreement on the 
policies of government. When these are controlled by different 
parties, the mechanism of agreement is wanting and stalemate ensues. 
However, the absence of organization for harmony between executive 
and legislature is a permanent feature of our system, and in conse- 
quence conflict and deadlock between the two are the usual state 
of affairs, even when both are controlled by the same party, except 
during war and briefly in rimes of domestic crisis. 

Congress as a representative assembly constitutes a hodgepodge of 
views and sentiments about public affairs. It is an unorganized system 
of power, and in order for it to function positively it must be organ- 
ized or controlled. For that, leadership is necessary. But leadership to 
be effective must have means of enforcing compliance even with 
majority decisions. But no such controls are available. The fixed terms 
of office in the House and Senate prevents any effective control by a 
would-be leadership from Congressional ranks. Decisions of party 
caucuses in Congress in matters of policy are not effective instruments 
of organization and are being ignored with impunity. 

Neither was the Presidency intended to provide such leadership. 
The President was given the power to make legislative recommenda- 
tions through his annual message but no power to organize support 
behind them. He was given the power of veto over Congressional 
action, which meant that he could block any positive Congressional 
initiative, but that is of no assistance to him in promulgating his own 
program. Congress and the President were given checks on each 
other’s powers, which meant that each could negate the action of the 
other. Had they been given checks on each other’s tenure of office, 
as Parliament and the Cabinet have in the British system, the basis 
would have been prepared for the emergence of a common state 
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policy, the essential of the power of government. The fixed term of 
office of Congress and the President eliminated any procedural make- 
weights for co-operation and made conflict and recurrent paralysis 
the usual condition. No sooner was the Republic established than 
the grave defects became apparent. Washington’s experience with the 
Senate in the matter of treaties did not add measurably to his reputa- 
tion for control of his temper. Ironically, that which the framers 
feared most of all, the spirit of party, and which they hoped to avoid, 
soon asserted itself to make government workable. Since political 
parties are the mechanism through which the general quest for power 
seeks to control the government and its policies, they are inevitable. 
In democracies they are useful vehicles through which various leader- 
ships may mobilize and crystallize public opinion in behalf of specific 
political programs, in addition to being instruments for the attainment 
of political power.^® 

The ballot for the individual voter in a modern democracy con- 
stitutes the climax of a complex evolution of political sanctions and 
techniques. In primitive society, balloting was originally in the form 
of a lot, leaving the choice to the intervention of the supernatural, as 
in the case of trial by ordeal. It also constituted a recognition of the 
political equality of the tribal chieftains and was associated with rota- 
tion in office. The transition from the lot to voting constituted a 
secularization of state power and its materialization within the coa- 
lescing tribal state. It was a transmutation from the unconscious to the 
conscious.^® With the democratization of the state power suffrage 
expands and the phenomenon of power devolution sets in. It is 
through this medium of the party system that the necessary integra- 
tion of the devolved power takes place for the conduct of govern- 
ment. \ 

With the rise of popular parties, the electoral college became a 
ceremonial seal for the popular election of the President. This extra- 
constitutional turn in the evolution of presidential leadership as the 
chief characteristic of American politics emerged with Jefferson. It 
is in the person of the President that party leadership is focused and 
it is to him that the country looks for leadership in carrying out the 
policies of government.^^ On entering office, however, he finds that 
he has no regularized machinery for promulgating his legislative 
program. The honeymoon induced by novelty and patronage spoils 
is short-lived and the marriage of convenience soon settles down to a 
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tug of war of mutual conflict and frustration. Even the presidencies 
of strong leaders in the midst of crises have been productive only for 
the first half of their first terms in office. By 1936 the New Deal was 
virtually over as an aggressive program. After then all it could do was 
to fight defensively to consolidate its power. The President has no 
means of control even over the members of his own party. The 
primary system for the selection of candidates deprived the party of 
its unifying power, since leaders have no control over determining 
who the party candidates should be. In the context of our system of 
checks and balances, the primary system aggravated government irre- 
sponsibility and has exercised antidemocratic influence. 

It is, to be sure, fallacious to infer that our major parties offer no 
real choice to the American voter because each of them constitutes 
a federation of parties. What is imponant is the point of emphasis 
and direction of the component social forces and of the leaderships. 
In retrospect there appears to be no doubt that on the two over-riding 
issues of our time — internationalism and domestic control over the 
economic environment — the Democrats produced Wilson ^s New 
Freedom^ and Roosevelt’s New Deal, while the Republicans have been 
the standard bearers of isolationism and resistance to government regu- 
lation of our economy. Nevertheless the operation of our party 
system leaves much to be desired in point of integration. 

The usefulness of major parties lies in eliminating extremism from 
the main stream of American politics. The welding of divergent ele- 
ments into a functioning unit necessitates compromise, and com- 
promise abhors extremism. If our governmental system placed a pre- 
mium on party solidarity and control, paralyzing divisions and bitter 
conflict would tend to mellow into mutual accommodation. But 
since parties have no means or impelling need to act as a unit, com- 
promise does not prevail in party councils. What we get is a false 
front of pre-election unity, which disappears once the votes are 
counted. In consequence, American party divisions become particu- 
larly meaningful when great leaders emerge. 

Throughout our history national destiny and the popular cause 
have rested on the powerful shoulders of strong executives. The 
history of our nation has been propelled forward by the leadership of 
Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, and Roosevelt. The periods of 
Congressional ascendancy have been times of reaction, stagnation, 
deadlock and inaction. The vested interests, the numerous lobbies. 
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the solidified pyramids of power have become entrenched in the 
structure and procedure of Congress. Numerous committees with 
overlapping jurisdiction, undue power of committees to block legis- 
lation, senatorial filibuster and other excrescences of the legislative 
process have combined to put a premium on minority power to block 
action when action is needed. Is it any wonder that Congress has fallen 
into public disrepute and that the people look to the unifying power 
of the strong executive for political leadership? Here too the mass of 
the people at the bottom of the pyramid unite with the strong execu- 
tive at the apex against the anarchy and oppression of the few repre- 
senting economic feudalities. 

The destiny of our country cannot be permitted to be at the mercy 
of the chance that greatness should tenant the White House. We have 
been extremely fortunate in having great war leaders, but in the no 
less critical reconstruction eras fortune frowned on us. No system of 
government is adequate, if it is workable only during periods of 
great stress under the brief spell of the blessed of the Lord. The 
machinery of government must provide techniques for resolution of 
conflict and for orderly crystallization of national policy. Failure to 
do so has converted our system into a crisis government, able to func- 
tion effectively only in times of great domestic and war emergencies. 
This has made for spasmodic operation consisting of long periods of 
stagnation alternating with brief spurts of hectic attempts to make up 
for lost time. Only the great genius of the American people for 
democratic self-government has lessened the danger to our liberties 
flowing from a negative government. And even that would not have 
sufficed had it not been for our great economic strength and our 
geographic isolation. The proximity of France to Germany made the 
impotence of its government, induced by its deep social cleavages 
and aggravated by its anarchic party system, fatal to its national 
survival. 

The sands of destiny’s tolerance for our dawdling political system 
are running out. The tempo of change in the total environment is ever 
accelerating and the need for rapid adjustment through positive gov- 
ernment is correspondingly greater. Airpower and atomic energy 
must endow our foreign policy with triggerlike sensitiveness. Our 
highly interdependent economy can no more be operated without 
government integration and planning than a great plant or business 
can be run without management control and direction. The answer 
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is positive government, government that can act. That is what we do 
not have now. Because our constitutional system does not provide 
for orderly exercise of necessary powers by the government, it has 
created constant temptation for executive usurpation. Just as the 
Roman consul was endowed with unlimited powers for a temporary 
period of an emergency, when he acted as a “dictator,” the President 
is constantly tempted to strain his executive powers and his powers as 
commander in chief in peace, and particularly in war, to the utmost to 
compensate for his helplessness vis-a-vis Congress. The irony is that 
the President has the power as commander in chief to make himself 
a dictator were he so minded, but has no power to function as the 
democratic head of government. 

4. A PROGRAM OF GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 

What should be done? The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
*24:^ is a step in the right direction, in reducing the number of Con- 
gressional committees, regularizing their jurisdiction, providing the 
nucleus of an expert staff for Congress, and in other attempts to 
modernize Congressional procedure.^^ But that does not go to the core 
of the problem. 

It is regrettable that the House eliminated from the original bill the 
provision for the establishment of a Joint Legislative-Executive Coun- 
cil, which should have contributed in some measures to advancing 
co-operation between Congress and the President. But even at best it 
would have been inadequate to crystallize a harmonious relationship. 
The reason is that it would have left the executive and the leadership 
in Congress helpless to enforce responsibility on the members of their 
party. Only if the executive has the power to call elections to obtain 
a popular mandate can such responsibility be enforced. At present, by 
the time the fixed election comes around, important issues get buried 
in the hopper of local issues and slip from the surface of public con- 
sciousness. The public has no means of knowing on whom to place 
responsibility for government policy, whether on the President, on 
Congress, or on any specific members. If the executive could call a 
special election, attention would be focused on the controversial 
national problem and candidates would be forced to commit them- 
selves and could not escape responsibility. 

The public mind would also be clarified, for the people would be 
able to distribute rewards and punishments in accordance with the 
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success or failure of specific policies. This would not result in frequent 
elections or changes in administration. On the contrary, it 'should 
stabilize the system, for members of Congress reluctant to face defeat 
would follow the guidance of the executive, unless they believed their 
views were in accord with public opinion. The chaotic condition of 
I French politics has been due to the French premier’s powerlessness in 
^ practice to dissolve Parliament. 

If the American representative system of separation of powers and 
checks and balances, is to perish from the earth, its epitaph, as that of 
all other similar systems in history, would read: “H^e lies a govern- ^ 
ment that had no power to govern,” 

If it is to endure, our government will have to cease being divided 
against itself. In government as in individuals, internal conflict which 
cannot be resolved is pathological and must end in breakdown.^^ A 
strong dictatorship is one way to compensate for a weak government. 
But that should not be our way. 

We should follow the British example. One way is to adopt the 
British parliamentary system with mutual checks and balances on the 
tenure^ not on the power, of Parliament and the Cabinet. Another 
proposal would retain the popular election of the President and would 
make his term and that of Congress coextensive, giving the President 
the right to dissolve Congress and call for a special election for Con- 
gress and the President at any time in case of disagreement between 
him and Congress. The Cabinet could be composed of the President, 
his own appointees, and those appointed from Congress.^'"^ 

It is doubtful whether this could be accomplished in the foreseeable 
future by extraconstitutional evolution. A constitutional amendment 
would be necessary to accomplish this imperative objective. But 
whether this could be done short of another domestic crisis is equally 
open to doubt. Humanity has apparently irrevocably matriculated in v 
the school of hard knocks. 

The projected reorganization of our presidential system might in 
time eliminate the bicameral structure of Congress. Representation 
of states in the Senate, it might be argued, is no longer compatible 
with the unity of our nation or democratic equalitarianism before the 
law. The share of an American in his government should not vary 
in reverse ratio to the population of the state wherein he happens to 
reside. Nor is there any evidence that the virtual elimination of the 
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House of Lords has made the process of government in England 
hast^ or its politics unstable. 

It would be at variance with the genius of representative govern- 
ment to have an upper chamber based on direct representation of 
economic or other interests, despite the fact that the administrative 
state is engaged to the hilt in dealing with such interests. It is the 
genius of democracy that individuals, not interests, should be repre- 
sented by the legislature-executive. Conflicting economic and other 
interests constantly strive to influence and control government, but 
it is best that this influence on the highest level of policy making 
should be sifted through the integrating power of the personality of 
the individual voter. It is best that in choosing his government to 
integrate all his interests the ultimate voice should be that of the voter, 
not of those who represent a particular interest. This affords the indi- 
vidual voter a final check over those who claim to speak in his behalf 
as a member of a union, employer association, or other type of group- 
ing. It is in the administration of government that the influence and 
representation of interests should find their direct and useful expres- 
sion. 


CHAPTER XXI 


(lAdministrative Integration 


^ I. DEMOCRATIC CONTROLS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 

“The 1940 presidential election — which may well have been the 
last regular presidential election in the history of this country, or, at 
most, the next to last — was a symbolic landmark, a guarantee of the 
course of the future.’'^ So wrote James Burnham in 1941 in predict- 
ing the triumph of administrative dictatorship in America. Yet though 
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the war multiplied the administrative controls and powers, as well 
as the administrative personnel, to unprecedented degree, the Re|)ub- 
lican party in 1946 managed not only to remain on the ticket, but to 
gain control of both branches of Congress. Even before that, gov- 
ernment controls were rapidly dismantled and administrative per- 
sonnel drastically reduced by a Democratic Congress and Adminis- 
tration. Strangulation by reduced appropriations and curtailment of 
functions threaten to reduce the remaining agencies to impotency. 
Does that conform to the lurid propaganda bogey of an omnipotent 
bureaucracy, a “new despotism,” an administrative leviathan, a 
Frankenstein which is about to do away with representative govern- 
ment and the liberties of the people?^ 

Of course the new dispensation will be a short-lived, costly, and 
perhaps even catastrophic interlude of madness. Government controls 
and the administrative bureaus will return in greater numbers and 
functions than ever before, for they are called for by the inevitability 
of an administered economy. But the very fact that the administrative 
agencies proved to be so amenable to the control of the legislature, 
executive, and judiciary, and that the party identified most closely 
with government administration suffered defeat, is irrefutable proof 
that the administrative process can be, and has been, assimilated as 
an integral part of the democratic representative system. Administra- 
tors are the servants, not the masters, of the people. 

This should nor be surprising to those who have had access to the 
facts. The administrative process in a democracy demands that suf- 
ficient power be granted to the agencies to perform their tasks, while 
effective controls are retained over the agencies, so that their opera- 
tion is in accordance with their mandate. Such controls were retained. 
The President and Senate, through the respective powers of appoint- 
ment and confirmation, retain fundamental control over policy-deter- 
mining administrative personnel. Control over budget and appropria- 
tions afford the President and Congress a strangle hold over 
administrative function and discretion. Continuous supervision over 
administrative operation can be exercised by Congress through its 
standing committees and special investigating committees. The special 
type has proved undesirable, dominated as they have been in many 
cases by representatives of interests with a special ax to grind in 
embarrassing the operation of a particular agency. The standing 
committees under the Legislative Reorganization Act, paralleling as 
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they do administrative agencies in function, should serve as valuable 
channels of constant supervision of administration and vehicles of con- 
sultation, The danger, however, is that these committees might assume 
covert minority control over administration, where a frontal attack 
is politically inadvisable. Congress must realize that the administrative 
agencies stand in the same relation to Congress as the latter stands 
to the electorate. It is humanly impossible and administratively in- 
advisable for Congress to do more than lay down general lines and 
directives of policy. The rest must be filled out by day-to-day ad- 
ministration. Congestion of authority and paralysis of operation would 
result if Congress attempted to do more. 

In this day-to-day operation, administrative tribunals are subject 
to judicial review of their action This review exacts the requirement 
that administrative action be within the purview of the legislative 
mandate and that it comply with the fundamental concepts of pro- 
cedural and substantive due process of law The “rule of law,” which 
originally referred to the judicial process under the supremacy of 
Parliament, has been distorted out of context to assert that the ad- 
ministrative process is not consonant with it.'"* Administrative acts, 
even as are judicial decisions, have to conform to basic concepts of 
fair play and equality before the law. The tendency indeed has been 
for courts to usurp the function of administrators and decide for 
themselves the administrative problems involved.'* The peculiar use- 
fulness of the administrative agency in affording specialized expert 
treatment of economic and social problems is to that extent impaired. 
The danger is not that administrative law and procedure will evapo- 
rate into arbitrary whim, but that they will lose their necessary flexi- 
bility and congeal into rigid formulas as equity and common law 
did before them. Administrators, no less than judges and legislators, 
are devoted to the ideals and aspirations of American democracy. 
In requiring that “so far as practicable” U.S. District Court rules of 
evidence shall apply to NLRB proceedings, the Taft-Hartley Act 
would encumber the administrative process with unnecessary legal- 
isms. It disregards the Administrative Procedure Act of 1946. 

2 . STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION 

The power necessary for the performance of their tasks would be 
dangerously impaired if the proposal were adopted to decompose 
administrative quasi-judicial tribunals into independent sections for 
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the performance of the administrative, policy-making, and judicial 
functions.® It is the integrating unitary control of the administrative 
process that is its peculiar genius, for it focuses attention and responsi- 
bility on one locus of authority for carrying out a specific national 
policy. Should we apply to the administrative process the doctrine 
of separation of powers and checks and balances which our histori- 
cal experience in the relationship between the legislature and executive 
has proved so detrimental to the national welfare? Within each 
agency the functions are of course divided among the staff, but in 
order for the tribunal to operate effectively these have to be co- 
ordinated under unitary control. It is just as subversive of good 
government and management to break up the quasi-judicial adminis- 
trative tribunals as to decompose the other government and private 
agencies into independent, unco-ordinated units for plamiing, or- 
ganizing, staffing, directing, co-ordinating, reporting, and budgeting 
just because these are separate functions.® Without control there is 
no organization. It is the purpose of the infant science of administra- 
tion not only to analyze the functions of management, but to syn- 
thesize them most effectively. In breaking up the Review Section of 
the NLRB, the Taft-Hartley Act will render necessary cumbersome 
duplication of work. Most mischievous, however, is this act’s pro- 
vision for an independently appointed general counsel who would 
have sole power over the enforcement policies of the act. This will 
diminish the effectiveness of administration and runs counter to the 
Administrative Procedure Act of 1946. 

Too great a preoccupation with administrative analysis has tended 
to overrefine structural or functional blueprinting. The imperatives 
of organic growth and of subject matter are too readily sacrificed to 
considerations of symmetry. The genuis of the British system would 
argue against such overemphasis. No administrative planning can be 
generalized outside the context of the particular subject matter and 
function involved and of the surrounding traditions. For instance, 
representation of economic and other interests affected is desirable 
in administrative agencies but no over-all generalization can be made. 
In agencies such as the National Labor Relations Board, involving 
enforcement of duties which do not permit of compromise, repre- 
sentation of the interests involved would be subversive of good ad- 
ministration. In agencies, such as the National War Labor Board, 
whose functions involve accommodation of interests and where com- 
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promise is feasible, representation of the interests affected at least in 
an advisory capacity is desirable. An eclectic empiric approach is 
indicated. 

It is interesting that the same sources which advocate breaking 
up the unitary character of administrative agencies recommend, in 
the name of government responsibility, placing the independent ad- 
ministrative tribunals in dissected forms within the executive depart- 
ment."^ Here, again, no universal generalization is possible. Functions 
of a quasi-judicial character, as that of the National Labor Relations 
Board, which admit of continuity and independence from the policies 
of the administration in power, had best be administered by inde- 
pendent agencies. Matters relating to economic planning and ad- 
ministration should be placed under the direct control of the adminis- 
tration in power. 

3. A PROPOSAL FOR ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 

There is no question that the multiplicity of functions makes neces- 
sary government reorganization. But a certain quality of ad hoc 
improvisation and accommodation may have been actually useful 
in circumventing vested bureaucratic interests and introducing new 
blood into the administrative cadre. So interdependent and fluid has 
the subject matter of administration become that no rigid demarca- 
tion along traditional classifications is feasible. The variety and rami- 
fications of labor problems are so extensive that there is virtually no 
field of foreign or domestic government activity which docs not im- 
pinge on labor and does not necessitate the establishment of a bureau 
to perform the function. Duplication of functions should be avoided, 
but it is completely unrealistic to conclude that all functions dealing 
with labor should be incorporated into the Department of Labor. 
Nor is it possible to formulate immutable tests for permanent exclu- 
sion or inclusion. 

Modern democratic government bears resemblance to the follow- 
ing managerial setup: The legislature, composed of leadership with 
peculiar aptitude for personal contact and popular appeal, has the 
function of an intermediary benvxen government and the people 
and the task of ultimate ratification and supervision of policy making. 
The executive, composed of the President and his Cabinet, should 
function as a more cohesive board of directors. Their leadership, 
equally of a popular character, must include over-all government 
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management. For that reason members of the Cabinet should not be 
burdened with administrative duties and should not be responsible 
for the operation of any department. They should serve without 
portfolio under the President in determining and executing the over- 
all policy of the Administration. 

The administrative branch proper should be staffed with a leader- 
ship of experts whose chief attribute is expertness in the manipulation 
of specialized techniques in addition to the requisite skills in human 
relations. They should perform the tasks of actual administration. 
The administrative agencies should specialize in the performance of 
the analyzed functions for which they were created. They should be 
grouped according to administrative needs in general departments 
whose heads are not members of the Cabinet. The organizational 
synthesis should not be rigid and permanent. Agencies and sections 
should be shifted around within and among departments to conform 
with the changing tides of administrative integration. 

Our tasks of government have become so overwhelming and intri- 
cate that government and public administration itself has crystallized 
as a distinct and worthy subject for research and administration. 
There is imperative need for the creation of a Department of Govern- 
ment, whose functions would include, in addition to those of the 
Civil Service Commission, co-ordination and sponsorship of govern- 
ment research and personnel training in the universities of the country. 
It would also be the task of the Department of Government to keep 
constant supervision over the process of administration and advise 
the President and his Cabinet on reorganizational projects and ad- 
ministrative techniques. In order that this department should not 
become a conflicting source of authority, its power should be only 
advisory, with the exception of those of the Civil Service Commission. 

4. A MICROCOSM OF DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 

A microcosm of administrative integration in a democracy is af- 
forded by the administration of the controversial Wagner Act.® What 
accounts for the encompassing ramifications of the act? The fact that 
it dealt superbly with fundamental social forces is not to be gain- 
said. But in order for the act to have become a living dynamic reality 
instead of an innocuous symbol, the character of its administration has 
to be considered. Its administrators took the Congressional mandate 
seriously. If it is the law of the land that workers should have the 
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freedom to self-organization, then that law must be enforced. And 
enforce it they did. 

What enabled the board and its staff to follow the mandate of 
Congress with which it was entrusted was the sustaining faith that 
the act they were called upon to administer represented the healing 
truth and would ultimately come to prevail. This was done by a staff 
which never exceeded a few hundred and whose yearly budget has 
averaged not much above $3 million. Never in the peaceful tasks of 
protecting civil liberties and industrial democracy has so much been 
accomplished by so few at so little cost. 

The moral equivalent of war was found in being the servants of 
the people. The American people do possess the intelligence, the 
education, the talents, and the spirit of dedication necessary to ad- 
minister the laws of a complex democracy. This was abundantly 
proved by the successful prosecuton of the war. What is imperative 
for an enduring democracy is to keep the communications open so 
that these qualities may ascend to the seats of power. 

Social reform is not necessarily grounded in personal or class con- 
siderations and self-interest.” Labor ^s Magna Charta was not labor’s 
handiwork. Labor was too weak even to furnish effective political 
impetus to its passage. The architects of the Wagner Act and its 
administrators did not come from labor’s ranks. They have coilie 
from that growing reservoir of public-spirited, informed intelligence 
which possesses to a high degree the equipment and above all the 
social and national approach to see the problems of our complex 
society as a whole without distortion by the special interests of pres- 
sure groups. 

The administrators have not, however, been starry-eyed crusaders. 
The remarkable judicial record of the board is persuasive that the 
substantive and procedural rights of the parties coming before it have 
been scrupulously observed. 

This retrospective glance at the administration of the Wagner Act 
is particularly appropos now at the dawn of the new era ushered in 
by the regressive Taft-Hartley Act. It should not be forgotten that 
it was under the Wagner Act that American industry enjoyed un- 
precedented expansion and productivity, to become in fact the arsenal 
of democracy in peace as well as in war. 

More than ever our generation will have to be preoccupied with 
one of the master problems of politics — means and ends. From the 
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Standpoint of authority in a democracy, it is one of administrative 
techniques: how to establish a favorable legislative climate for public 
administration; how to establish democratic controls and tractions 
and make the administrators responsive to their trust; and how to 
educate, attract, and keep the necessary talent. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Freedom Through Government 


I. FREEDOM AND ORGANIZATION 

In the development of the thesis of this study — that a planned 
economy is inevitable in the light of the historical evolution of social 
forces, but that we do possess a collective choice whether to make 
the administrative state dictatorial or free and democratic — there 
was a constant alternation in point of view between consideration 
of the desirable and of the possible, between ends and means. No 
study of social relations has ever been free of a choice of objectives, 
of an indication of preferred progress, however camouflaged that 
was under the claim of being “scientific.’' 

Progress implies direction and that means some conscious purpose. 
No science of social techniques is conceivable without a hierarchy 
of social values.^ Though every science must ever maintain the dis- 
tinction between its specific techniques and its ethical or cultural 
purposes, the study of means presupposes a determination of ends. One 
has to know where he is going before he can go about finding out 
how he can get there. Politics as the study and application of power 
reaches its fruition in the actual world through the realm of ethics. 
The “mature man” of modern psychiatry, no less than the “good 
man” of traditional morality, is ultimately an ethical concept condi- 
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tioned by the specific culture.^ Ethical ideas are in turn conditioned 
by man’s concept of his relation to the universe, which is an expression 
of his quest for power and mastery over his total environment.® But 
man’s quest for power is socialized by his society. Thus, even con- 
ceptually, man’s problems are neither wholly individual nor wholly 
social. They must be treated from both approaches. 

At the end as at the beginning of our study we are confronted 
with the duality of man’s nature: his individuality as well as his mem- 
bership in society. This duality is sharpened in view of the densifica- 
tion of social relations brought about by mechanization and organiza- 
tional growth of our civilization. It may well be that judged in pro- 
portion to the social activities covered, the number of laws and 
regulations, both public and private, have nor increased. But the 
number and intensity of social activities and relations have immensely 
multiplied. And so have the social organizations with the state as the 
encompassing agency. 

Athwart our path to a free and democratic administrative state 
is the question whether freedom is compatible with organization. 
Throughout this study certain techniques and conditions of freedom 
and democracy have been suggested. But no pretense is made that 
all the springs of human action, particularly in his social relations, 
have been laid bare. There is greater need than ever for the evolve- 
ment of a science of human relations, of authority and sanctions. 

Emphasis on a scientific approach to the problems of administration, 
particularly the psychological expression of authority, is imperative 
in view of the strongly knit organizational pattern of our social 
living. With few exceptions we make our living not as independent 
entrepreneurs but as members of ever-growing organizations, in pri- 
vate industry and in government. This is the inevitable consequence 
of our technology and mass production. More and more, therefore, 
we are drawn into the vortex of immediate personalized hierarchy 
with its increased opportunities for tyranny and sadism in all the 
unlovely expressions of man’s inhumanity to man."* 

Coercion must remain for the foreseeable future the ultimate sanc- 
tion of the state and its monopoly. But the very complexity of our 
industrial process makes blind obedience and sullen submissiveness 
inimical to effective public and private management. We are at the 
threshold of greater awareness, if not new discoveries, about human 
motivations, on which to build a science of techniques of control. 
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sanctions, and incentives. It is well that modem administration seeks 
to depersonalize authority and to reduce domination by rationalizing 
power in terms of function, aptitude, and techniques for evaluation 
of effort and co-operation. We may expect much-wanted illumination 
on personality adjustment, abilities, and aptitudes.® But, whatever 
scientific truth may be gleaned, there is a constant danger that in 
actual application these might deteriorate from aids to administration 
into rationalization of the dominance of the bureaucratic elite. “Sci- 
ence’’ and “psychology” may follow birth, race, and breeding as 
sanctions for the perpetuation of the power of the elite. An elite of 
science, not subject to democratic controls, may yet prove the most 
tyrannical because it will wield more power than any elite in history. 
Efficiency ratings and decisions on promotion are largely subjective 
despite the impressive legerdemain of so-called objective analysis of 
performance. Particularly in work on the professional level, denial 
of promotion may mean not lack of merit in the victim but abundance 
of merit, sufficient in fact to inspire uneasiness in the hierarchical 
superior, or that the inferior does not “belong” to one or another of 
the ruling factions within the hierarchy. It is a fallacy for manage- 
ment to feel that it must support the decisions of its supervisors in 
matters of personnel irrespective of their merits, Superior and articu- 
late ability, when combined with a lack of sycophancy and an absence 
of ruthlessncss in the drive for power, is not conducive to the ad- 
vancement of an administrative career. The Republic of Florence 
could ill afford not to avail itself of the genius of Machiavelli, yet 
death came to vegetative “Old Nick” without the proffer of his serv- 
ice having been accepted.® 

If “scientific” management is to fulfill its ambition to be scientific, 
it will need the impetus of strong unionism in government as well 
as in private employment. This would serve to some extent as a check 
on arbitrariness in management.’^ 

Maintenance of competition and check of social forces is particu- 
larly important in view of the growth of large organizations both 
in industry and in government. Being in a hierarchy exercises some 
limitation on one’s freedom of action in the political arena. For in- 
stance, in the case of two independent legal practitioners a difference 
in income does not involve control of the opinions and activities of 
the less by the more affluent. However, though the supervisor in 
government or in private industry may receive only slightly more 
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than those under his supervision, the conscious and unconscious con- 
trol he exercises over their wills is immeasurably greater, for on his 
opinion about them their careers depend. In the case of the inarticu- 
late masses, labor organization and the secrecy of the political ballot 
protect them. But what of the articulate leaders on the lower rungs 
of the hierarchy? Will our society continue to have room for the 
emergence of the Darrows, the dissidents, the rebels, the maladjusted? 
Our democratic traditions and the competition of many pyramids of 
power should make us optimistic on this score, for they will furnish 
the economic support for many independent conflicting leaderships. 
A democratic society should cherish its nonconformists, for out of 
their mouths, come the ideas that challenge the prevailing modes and 
enable society to shake off the paralysis of vested interests. Man can 
learn only by contrast, and progress implies freedom of dissent. 

Every culture has its inarticulate premises, its myth, Plato’s “royal 
lie,” through which its members look upon the world. Their effective- 
ness is lessened as soon as they reach the conscious level, for then 
they become targets of critical examination. Since the tendency of 
social systems is to overlay their foundations with a crust of tradition, 
social criticism can perform no greater service to freedom than to 
uncover and challenge society’s basic assumptions. 

2. SANCTIONS, REMEDIES, AND INCENTIVES 

One of the basic assumptions that will be challenged in the demo- 
cratic administrative state is that mankind is impaled on the dilemma 
of choice between the yogi and the commissar,® between powerless 
government and a dictatorship. Man’s inner growth finds greatest 
promise for expression in the framework of a democratic society or- 
ganized in the administrative state. 

In the planned state democratically controlled man reaches the 
climax of his social progress from unconscious purpose to conscious 
design. In it the conflict between power and responsibility is theoreti- 
cally resolved. What man is helpless to achieve individually he does 
through his democratically controlled state.® Man’s economic in- 
equality makes a mockery of his legal freedom of contract. Through 
law and government man gains a social status in which he finds the 
greatest possibility for the satisfaction of his wants — freedom. Law 
in a democratic society is a collective contract. The golden age of 
the “social contract” may be in the future, not in the dim past, in 
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the highly evolved state, not in the primitive society of the fictitious 
‘‘state of nature.” That man’s rights depend more and more on law 
rather than on individual contract is an impetus to freedom in a demo- 
cratic state. With the increase of man’s power, his ability to plan 
keeps pace and he becomes more independent of his natural environ- 
ment. The restraint on man’s freedom to fulfill his needs becomes 
visible and personal rather than hidden and impersonal. This is a 
gigantic, revolutionary advance in the direction of freedom. Before 
a slave can be free, he must first become aware of his slavery and that 
he need not remain a slave. In a laissez-faire society the individual 
worker accepted the general mores that he had only himself to blame 
if he was unemployed and did not get more pay than he did, and that 
“natural” laws determined the relationship between his wages and 
his work as well as the state of his employment. It was a great emanci- 
pating step for workers to realize that their economic betterment is 
dependent not on laws outside their control but on their collective 
action through a union. It was still more significant for people to 
realize that they themselves through their government were the cap- 
tains of their economic destinies. Since man is impelled by his quest 
for power to strive to remove the restraints that he is aware of, the 
effect of dynamic economic planning in a democratic state is to focus 
responsibility and to increase mass pressure for economic betterment. 
It is of course true that even in democratically planned societies there 
will emerge the ideological premises that will justify the pyramidal 
structure of society, but nevertheless the tendency of democracy is 
to remove pronounced inequalities. This mass pressure for economic 
betterment operates to increase efficiency, since that is the ultimate 
limit to society’s capacity to satisfy its needs. Since in a dictatorship 
this mass pressure has no free expression, dictatorially planned so- 
cieties are likely to be less efficient than democracies. 

Another of the basic assumptions that will be challenged in the 
democratic administrative state is that man’s energies in the economic 
field are most sensitive to fear of want and of privation. Man’s unend- 
ing quest for power should dispel any such motion. The rich go on 
striving, accumulating, and functioning long after their fortunes have 
exceeded their capacity to consume. Man’s quest for power is very 
plastic and has been socialized along many lines within the same and 
among many cultures. Even in terms of economic rewards the desire 
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for more should prove more effective in liberating the energies of men 
than the mounting fear of privation, which is degrading and paralyz- 
ing of spontaneous effort. 

But the need for maintaining stability will compel the administrative 
state not to comply with the ever-growing demands of competing 
interests. In that situation the administrative state would have to resort 
to its arsenal of authoritative sanctions. What should be the policy 
of the government in order to avoid strikes against government de- 
termination of the wage-price relationship? In terms of priority of 
remedies the government will have at its disposal sanctions, first 
against union officials, then against unions, and last against employees. 
It will not be necessary or desirable to resort to imprisonment of 
union leaders or workers or to draft strikers into the armed services. 
Nor should NLRB union certifications be denied or revoked except 
as a last resort, and even then it should not be done at the expense of 
interrupting the bargaining process or the right to resort to the peace- 
ful processes of the law.^® Chief reliance against strikes, however, 
must be placed not on sanctions but upon the conviction gaining 
ground that a strike would not cause the government to alter its de- 
cision. This may require a transitional period during which a rash 
of strikes would occur to test the firmness of the government. But 
once that firmness is demonstrated there would be no need to apply 
sanctions and strikes would cease to be a problem. In time, resort 
to the strike weapon would become as antiquated and rare as violence 
is now to redress a private wrong. 

The history of the frequent use of injunctions in labor disputes, 
climaxed by the decision of the Supreme Court upholding the right 
of the government to enjoin the coal strike when in possession of 
the mines, would preclude any serious contention that the strike as 
a technique cannot be constitutionally eliminated under certain pro- 
visions. One such provision would be not to prohibit employees from 
quitting work, although if they did they could be deprived of certain 
economic and legal benefits connected with their employment. It is 
highly doubtful whether the strike technique could be immunized 
under the constitutional injunction against involuntary servitude. 

Nevertheless, a persuasive argument could be advanced for the 
proposition that the strike is a collective weapon for the protection 
of the workers’ fundamental property rights. Legislation, therefore, 
which would prohibit strikes but not quitting work, would still be 
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of doubtful constitutional validity, for it would leave the employer 
all-powerful to determine the employment contract, thus depriving 
the employees of due process of law. Open to this objection is the 
provision in the Taft-Hartley Act that prohibits strikes for a period 
of approximately eighty days where stoppage would affect the health 
or safety of the public but does not provide for the maintenance of 
the status quo, thus leaving the employer free to impose his terms. 

No such objection can be made against compulsory arbitration, 
since neither the employee nor the employer is left supreme. The 
property rights of both are preserved. Because of the imperative of 
maintaining the fundamental duty to preserve communal life, the 
government finds it necessary to deprive the employer and employees 
of their customary economic sanctions of the lockout and strike, 
respectively. But in compulsory arbitration it affords them a forum 
for the protection of their respective rights through new remedies 
and sanctions. Democracy and freedom will find impetus in a doctrine 
which does not bestow sanctity upon specific techniques for the pro- 
tection of fundamental rights, but allows the substitution of new 
techniques, remedies, and sanctions more suitable to the changing 
needs of the social environment. The same old wine in new and better 
bottles. 

In order for the government’s role as umpire to be accepted, its 
reputation for firmness against labor will have to be combined with 
a similar attitude toward business interests. It did not measurably 
add to acceptance of government as supreme economic arbiter for 
it to have lifted meat ceilings in response to a strike by meat interests 
against the health of the people, and soon after to have cracked down 
against a strike by miners. Morally a miners’ strike for higher wages 
is on a higher level than cattlemen’s strikes for higher profits. The 
government’s policy against labor strikes would have to be imple- 
mented with equally stringent measures against attacks on the price 
structure. These should include requisitions, fines, and promotion of 
competitive enterprises. Where the government has to resort to plant 
seizure by reason of the refusal of the employer to accept a decision 
on wages or on another arbitrated issue, the profits for the duration of 
the seizure should not accrue to the employer. 

Again, the critical period of the administrative state will be the 
transitional period, when it will have to resort to its powers of 
sanctions in the economic realm. In the course of time the conflict 
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of economic interests will be canalized in more orderly channels. 
Then the era of sanctions will be transmuted to one of incentives. 
Our specific administrative techniques in the economic realm will 
improve and with them public sentiment. No drastic change in public 
attitudes will be required; only a continuation of the evolution of 
administration in the framework of democracy already well on its 
way. 


3. LIBERTY AND AUTHORITY 

Generalized attitudes are less amenable to change than specific 
techniques. The British genius has been to leave untouched the old 
symbols and landmarks of authority and install the most drastic 
changes in the course of generations.^^ 

The American people will do well not to make a fetish out of the 
means used to achieve liberty and the fullness of life. There is nothing 
sacred or devilish about governmental or nongovernmental means. 
It is all a matter of what means are best calculated to achieve certain 
desired social purposes at any particular time. Social intelligence is 
the better part of vigilance. Authority is the enemy of liberty, shout 
those who also claim that security is inimical to freedom. The former 
is as fallacious as we have seen the latter to be.^^ Far from being neces- 
sarily its enemy, authority is the condition that makes liberty possible, 
for law is the foundation of freedom. Without law there is freedom 
only for the most powerful and chaos prevails, philosophical anar- 
chism to the contrary notwithstanding. Even revolutionaries against a 
particular legal order appeal to what appears to them a higher law — 
traditionally the law of nature, of God, or of the proletariat.^^ The 
absence of government is not the condition of libeny; it is rather the 
basis of bondage. In the democratic administrative state freedom is 
to be achieved through government. 

If we are to preserve our liberties we must reject easy generalities 
and replace them with an eclectic approach. If we do not like some 
laws we should work to change them. But we should not be hood- 
winked into thinking that our freedom lies in the absence of law. 
Laws always restrain somebody’s freedom, regiment him, if you 
please. But it is imperative to inquire whose freedom and what liberty 
and to weigh the social values. Of course, the Wagner Act in granting 
freedom of self-organization to millions of employees has abridged 
the freedom of employers to discharge workers for belonging to a 
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union. The question to consider is whether it is, from the interest 
of our society, more desirable to protect the freedom of employees 
to organize than that of the employer to punish them for exercising 
that right. 

As America and the world are entering into a period of greater 
governmental controls, let us not be befuddled into the defeatist 
attitude that governmental authority necessarily leads to bureaucracy, 
authoritarianism, and loss of freedom. Here, again, it is not a problem 
of black and white but one of discriminating wisdom. Authority and 
freedom, power and responsibility — these and other everlasting prob- 
lems of politics are, if not resolved, at least in dynamic equilibrium in 
the democratic administrative state. Its politics is not the desiccated 
abomination that Samuel warned against, but the process of creative 
controls.^® The administrative state incorporates the principle that to 
be good it is not enough for government to be strong, but without 
being strong it cannot be good. 

The democratically controlled administrative state is no panacea, 
no automatic device designed to inaugurate and maintain a static 
and utopian order.^® Not a Leviathan, nor a Moloch, nor some 
mystic essence superior to man,^® but man's greatest organization and 
implement for social living. It is through the democratic administra- 
tive state that man’s quest for power to master his environment can 
be dynamically socialized. As man’s society expands into a global 
community and a world order is established, it is through the demo- 
cratic administrative state that his pursuit of freedom and security can 
best be advanced. 
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21. See Brady, Business as a System of 
Power; Franz Neumann, Behemoth. 

CHAP' 

1. Public Law 304— 79th Congress, 
Chapter 33— 2nd Sess. 

2. The first members of the council are 
Edwin G. Nourse, chairman; Leon H. 
Keyserling, vice-chairman, and John D. 
Dark. 

3. In Section 2, the declaration of 
policy of the act is set forth as “The 
Congress hereby declares that it is the 
continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government to use all prac- 
ticable means consistent with its needs 
and obligations and other essential con- 
siderations of national policy, with the 
assistance and cooperation of industry, 
agriculture, labor, and State and local 
governments, to coordinate and utilize 
all its plans, functions, and resources for 
the purpose of creating and maintaining, 
in a manner calculated to foster and pro- 
mote free competitive enterprise and the 
general welfare, conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employ- 
ment opportunities, including sclf-cm- 
ploymcnt, for those, able, willing, and 
seeking to work, and to promote maxi- 
mum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power.” Although the term ‘^‘full 
employment” was stricken from the bill 
in its path through Congress and “maxi- 
mum employment” substituted, it is 
gratifying that the council in its First 
Annual Report to the President in De- 
cember, 1946, p. 3, declares: “It is hard 
to see how a measure can be regarded as 
‘watered down’ which so clearly states 
the” purposes of the act. Let us hope that 
this interpretation will prevail, that the 
distinction between “maximum employ- 
ment” and “full employment” is one of 
semantics only. However “alarming” the 
objective of “full employment” may be 
to some, no less should or will be accepted 
by the people over a period of years as 
the responsibility of government. See 
Chap. VI. Compare Sir William H. Beve- 
ridge, Full Employment in a Free Society y 
on the meaning of full employment, 18- 
20: “The proposition that there should be 
more vacant jobs than unemployed men 


21. Compare George Catlin, A Study 
of the Principles of Politics; Herbert 
Spencer, op. cit.; Emile Durkheim, Me- 
thod of Sociology. 

ER VII 

means that the labor market should al- 
ways be a seller’s market rather than a 
buyer’s market. A person who has dif- 
ficulty in buying the labor that he wants 
suffers inconvenience or reduction of 

f irofits. A person who cannot sell his 
abor is in effect told that he is of no use. 
The first difficulty causes annoyance or 
loss. The other is a personal catastrophe. 
This difference remains even if an ade- 
quate income is provided by insurance or 
otherwise during unemployment. . . 

4. Although the council’s First Report 
emphasizes that it has tiie power to 
recommend any plan or combination of 
plans, it remains to be seen what meas- 
ures will be recommended by the coun- 
cil. It was rather disquieting to have a 
government agency set up to plan for 
“maximum employment” foreclose itself 
for the future by raising the bugaboo of 
“bureaucracy” by declaring that the act 
docs not “involve that regulation of 
actual business operation which would 
constitute bureaucratic ‘regimentation’ ” 
(p. 16). It was also less than reassuring 
that the council would leave the working 
out of the price-wage relationship and 
recovery from a possible “brief dip” to 
laissez faire “without benefit of direct 
Government intervention” (p. 19; see 
also p. 18). It is to the credit of the 
Council that under the impact of in- 
flation, it discarded government by ex- 
hortation and embraced positive govern- 
ment regulation of the wage-price-profit 
relationship and the allocation of scarce 
materials. The Economic Report of the 
Presidenty January 1948. 

5. See Henry Hazlitt, Economics in 
One Lesson; Friedrich Hayek, The Road 
to Serfdom; Ludwig von Mises, Bureauc- 
racy; Omnipotent Government; Gustav 
Stolper, The Age of Fable. 

6. See Chaps. I and II. 

7. See Book Two. Compare Council of 
Economic Advisers Report, cit. 16; Sir 
William H. Beveridge, op. cit.; Barbara 
Wooton, Freedom under Planning. 

8. See John Maynard Keynes, The 
Gehieral Theory of Employmenty Interest 
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ccnd Money and A Treatise on Money; 
Alvin Hansen, Fiscal Policy and Bitsiness 
Cycles. For a discussion of the Keynesian 
analysis see Beveridge, op. cit., 90-I05. 

9. See footnote 8, supra. 

10. The Council of Economic Advisers 
rejects government “fiscal policy as a 
panacea’*^ (p. 13). Nevertheless, it declares 

C H APT 

1. The proposed plan in its essentials 
was formulated by the author in 1944. 

2. See Sir William H. Beveridge, Full 
Employment in a Free Societyj 1 10-122; 
War Production Board First Report, Jan. 

I, 1945, Second Report, April i, 1945, and 

J. A. Krug Report to WPB on Produc- 
tion: Wartime Achievements and tfoe 
Reconversion Outlook. 

3. “The outstanding factor in the pres- 
ent situation is that wc are working under 
a strong domestic urge and foreign de- 
mand to catch up on durable (producer 
and consumer) goods, whose production 
had to be postponed during the war at 
the same time that, because of high in- 
come and war savings, the majority of the 
population are eager and able to main- 
tain a higher than prewar level of con- 
sumption also of nondurables. Added to 
these two more-than-ordinary supports 
of employment and productive enterprise 
is a third— the need to reconvert plant, 
reequip it for these particular types of 
production, and expand these industries 
to meet the accelerated rate demanded by 
this race to catch up after the war's 
interruptions. Everybody without a house 
or a car wants one this year. The suc- 
cess of ’47 and ’48 is gauged by our 
ability to make and sell 6,000,000 cars, 
1,500,000 housing units, and similar num- 
bers of electric refrigerators, w^ashing 
machines, and other accessories in each 
of these years. But the closer we come to 
this standard of performance in the imme- 
diate future, the more pressing becomes 
the problem of sustaining employment, 
production, and purchasing power in the 
years that follow. Automobiles, as wc 
have learned under war conditions, have 
a normal life expectancy of 8 to to years 
and houses last anywhere from 25 years 
to generations or even centuries. Hence, 
the very industries which feature the 
prosperity of the moment could, if noth- 


that the government must ‘Vigorously 
use . . . control of the public purse” as 
a strategic economic weapon (p- 18). 

11. See Chap. XIV. 

12. See Chap. VI. 

13. See Chap. XIII for an analysis of 
the relevant aspects of the Russian sys- 
tem. 

E R VIII 

ing is done, be expected to drop to a re- 
placement basis after a few years. 

“Tliis might spell deep depression for 
some later time— but only ii we fail to 
make the gradual shift in expenditures 
and resource use that wise foreseeing and 
astute planning for this inevitable trend 
of development suggests to sagacious 
people.” Council of Economic Advisers, 
First Report, cit. 20. 

4. Compare Beveridge, op. cit.; J. M. 
Keynes, The General Theory of Em- 
ployment^ Interest and Money; The Eco- 
nomic Report of the President^ January 
1948. 

5. “The unfulfilled consumptive desires 
of the American people are large enough 
to absorb a productive output many times 
that achieved in the peak year 1929 . . . 
The trouble is clearly not laek of desire 
but lack of purchasing power”— Brook- 
ings Institution, Americas Capacity to 
Consume., 127. For it would be absurd to 
say that there are not things to do with 
these resources after the present making 
up of war deprivations has been com- 
pleted. Wc must recognize the real mag- 
nitude of our productive power and keep 
it going to produce for all the things 
that only the more favored have enjoyed 
in the past. As progress is made in catch- 
ing up on the wartime postponablcs, we 
must feed into our ‘product mix’ more 
of those sennluxuries, those welfare and 
culture goods, which are put within the 
reach of our people as a whole by reason 
of our unparallellcd productive capacity. 
This, as we have said before, will combat 
depression and even up the years of tra- 
ditional recession by allowing those able, 
willing and seeking to work to go on 
supplying themselves rather than being 
every few years forced to loaf and want.” 
—Council of Economic Advisers Report, 
op. cit.j 21. See also The Economic Re- 
port of the President, January 1948. 
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resentative government, 212-224; state, 
the, 195-197, 204-208 
InteUectualism idea identification, 16 
Intelligence, environment, and, 4; free- 
dom, and, 238; fulfillment of needs, 
and, 81 

Intelligcnsia, Russian, 129-130 
Interest rates, 49; government spending, 
and, 59 

International Ladies Garment Workers, 
177, 184 

International trade. See Commerce 
Interstate commerce, 201 
Intolerance and leadership, 118 
Investments, 49-50; foreign, 65; govern- 
ment spending, and, 58-61; resources 
planning, and, 73 
Isolationism. See Nonintervention 
Italy (See also Fascism, Rome, ancient), 
126-127; government patterns, 212; labor 
under, 170; mass religion, and, 101; 
1947 strikes, 98 

Jackson, Andrew, 112, 220 

James-Lange theory, 148 

Japan, kinship, and, 35; Mikado, 111; 

state, 37; U. S. exports to, 68-6g 
Jefferson, Thomas, 219, 220 
Jews, cultural liberty under planning, 87; 
German scapegoat, as, 11; purge instru- 
ment, as, 118; Ukranian anti-Semitism, 
and, 201 

Job classification, i6i 
Job discrimination. See Employment 
Job security. See Employment 
Joint Legislative-Executive Council, 222 
Judicial function, 204-206, 209; adminis- 
trative integration, and, 217, 224-227, 
228 


Jurisdictional rivalry, 143-144, iSa 
Justice, 123; Man's idea of, 202-803 

Keynes, J. M., 49-50. 59-61 
Keynes- Hansen, analysis, 59; distribution, 
and, 61 

“King's Peace," 204 

Kingship, divine right of, 210; fatherhood 
symbolism, 208, 209-2 1 o; government 
cycle, and, 212-213; heredity, 107; kin- 
ship. and. 102, 2 10: leadership, and, 111, 
113, 118 

Kinship, 39; family state, and, 34-35; king- 
ship, and, 102, 2 10; leadership, and, 
106, 111-iig 
Knights of Labor, 175 
Knowledge and environment, 4 
Kultur, 13 

Labor, Department of, 228 
Labor (See also Division of Labor, Em- 
ployment, Labor Unions), administrative 
reorganization, and, 228-229; economic, 
freedom, and, 80, planning, and, 56; 
employment, 46, 47, 50-51; freedom 
through government, 234; government 
regulation, and, 52-55; planned econ- 
omy, in, 124-125; political, integration, 
and, 198, role, 165, 169-170, 175- 187; 
property, and, 130-134; relations in 
administrative state, 139-158; social re- 
forms, and, 230; Taft-Hartiey Act effect, 
178; tariff support, 123 
Labor unions, antidemocratic elements, 
97-98; certifications, NLRB, 165, 235; 
civil liberties and rights, 159-160; Com- 
munist infiltration, 181-182; elections, 
and 175-179, 182, 184; employment 

freedom, and, 170-171; freedom through 
government production, 235-236; gov- 
ernment role, and, 154-1 5®; growing 
strength, 141-144; industrial democracy, 
and, 125, freedom, and, 159-175; intra- 
union democracy, 163-168; leadership, 
and, 106, 163-168; management rela- 
tions, 159-163; national scope, 198; plan- 
ning, and, 72; politics, role in, 175-187; 
property, and, 130-131; restrictive prac- 
tices, 171-175; right to information, 91; 
role, 139-141; Russian, 131; security, 
and, 160-163, 168; strikes, 144-150; wage- 
price relationship, and, 150-154 
Labor- Management Committees, 183 
Labor-Management Conference, 139-140 
Labor-Management Relations Act (See 
also Taft-Hartley Act), 179, 182 
Labor's Non-Partisan League, 176, 182 
Laissez-faire, approach to economic plan- 
ning, 55-62; contract, and, 207; democ- 
racy, and, 80; enthronement of, 41; free 
enterprise, and, 86; government regu- 
lation, and, 151-155; greatest develop- 
ment, 43; labor relations, 139; police 
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state, as, 74; political democracy, and, 
126; power socialization, 11-12; property, 
and, 128-129, 135; return to absolute, 
56*57; risks, and, 84; shortcomings of, 
46-51; struggle against, 82; wages in, 
*35 

Law {See also Government, Politics, State, 
The), absence of and freedom, 238-259; 
administrative integration, 224-231; dif- 
ferentiation of, 202-211; due process 
and injunctions, 157, 237; freedom of 
organized labor and, 164-167, 169; free- 
dom through government, and, 231-239; 
liberties, and, 98; political integration, 
195-202; role in the state, 191-202 
Lea Act, 173 

Leadership, American Presidential system, 
and, 217-222; British Cabinet system, 
and, 215-216; competition for govern- 
ment, 208; father symbol, and, 208, 209- 
211; govern men t, cycles, and , 212-214, 
reorganization, and, 222-224; labor 
union democracy, and, 163-168; planned 
economy, and, 120-122; power control, 
and, 14, 20; recruitment, and control, 
112-119; social structure, 100-110; sources 
of, 110-112; transition, and, 127-12S; 
union practices, and, 185-186 
Leagues, 196 

Legislative function, 204-205, 206, 209; 
adniiniatrative integration, and, 224- 
231; American Presidential system, and, 
217-222; British cabinet system, and, 
215-216; government reorganization, 
and, 222-224; reorganization proposal 
for, 228-229 

Legislative Reorganization Act of 19 jB, 
222, 225-226 

Lenin, 109. 118; order of, 134; propcity, 
and, 129, 310 

Lewis, John L., backs Willkie, 176, 182, 
184; coal strike, 140, 148; labor con- 
flict, 142; Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 
176: miners’ political opposition, 177, 
182, 184-185; wage-price, on, 148 
Liberal party of N. Y., 176-177, 179 
Liberty. See Civil liberties and rights. 
Freedom 

Lincoln, 16, 99, 220; malignment, 211 
Literature, liberties under planning, 87- 
88; romantic, 6 
Lobbies, 220 
Localism, 199 
Locke, 45 
Lockout, 237 

Love, father symbol, 211; freedom of art, 
88; satisfaction, and, 6 
Loyalty as power control, 16, 17 
Luther, 43 

Machiavelli, 18, 43, 45, 233 

Maedanek, 160 

Magic and law, 803, 207 


Maine, Sir Henry, 206-208 
Majorites, labor politics, and. 168. 184* 
187; tyranny, and, 124 
Make-work schemes, 172-175 
Man {See also Desires of Man, Human 
behavior, Human nature. Satisfaction), 
creation of and desires, 3-4; environ- 
ment, and, 5, 8; freedom through 
government, 231-239; history of freedom 
struggle, 81; power quest, 7-9; satisfac- 
tion quest, 6-7; state, and the, 29-37 
Management, democracy, and, 120, 125- 
126; employer groups, 145-146, 156; free- 
dom through government, 236-239; in- 
dustrial civil liberties, and, 159-163; 
labor, and, 139158, 171, 178; labor- 
management committees, 183; politics, 
and, 185; power and responsibility, 194 
“prerogatives,” 172; property, and, 130; 
union relations, and, 1^-163 
“Managerial revolution," 125, 132 
Manpower, employment freedom, and, 
170-171; union restrictive practices, 173- 
*75 

March Revolution, 109 
Maritime trades union, 167 
Markets, See Free markets 
Marriage {See also Family, Sex), origin 
of state, and, 33, 35 
Marshall, George C., 117 
Marx, Karl, business control, and, 54; 
class conception, 1 23: conception of 
religion, lo; ideology and idea identi- 
fication. 15; nationalism, and, 35; nature 
of the state, and, 30; ownership con- 
centration, and, 48; precapitalist econ- 
omies, and, 44; private property, on, 
103, 128, 132-133; production control, 
on, 128-129 

Mass {See also Class), behavior and en- 
vironment, 5; faiths, 10; freedom 
through government, 234-235 
"Mature man,” 231-232 
Meat strike, 141, 237 
“Mediation." See Arbitration 
Medicine needs planning, 66 
Megalomania, 8 

Mercantile economy, 39, 41, 43, 45, 54; 
labor conditions under, 133; U. S. 
struggle against, 82 
Mergers, 48-49 

Merit, 161; labor restrictions, and, 171, 
174; sanctions, and, 233 
Middle Ages {See also Feudality), 4h‘ pre- 
capitalist economies, 37-41 
Middle class {See also Class), 104; labor 
union leadership, 167; position in so- 
ciety, 122; property, and, 131; wage- 
price relationship, 152 
Military, class control, and, 117, 124-125; 
force, 21; needs planning, 66-67; power 
and leadership, 103 
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Miners and John Lewis, 177, i8*, 184*185, 

*37 

Minimum- wage laws, 161 
Minority, control, 102; functional federal- 
ism, and, aoi; labor union democracy, 
and, 164-168; leadership, nc; the lot 
of, 118 

Monarchy. See Kingship 
Money, precapitalist economies, and, 39; 
Russia, in, 133 

Monopoly, civil liberties and information, 
90-91; determination of, 48-49, 50-51; 
emerging capitalism, and, 46; freedom 
and security against, 82, 85-86; govern- 
ment control, 52-55; information free- 
dom against propaganda, 93; labor re- 
lations, and, 141, 178; leadership, of, 
112-116; organization, and, 24-25; pro- 
duction planning, 7 1 -72; program 
against, 93; sanctions, and, 232-233: 
union restrictive policies, and, 171-172; 
wage-price relationship, and, 152-153 
“Monopoly capitalists," 11, 69 
Montesqieu, 217 
Morrison, Herbert, 186 
Movies and satisfaction, 6 
Murray, Philip, 140, 178, 182 
Music and government aid, 70 
Mussolini, 126, 212; democracy claims, 
99; idea identification, as, 15; leadership 
of, 116 

Napoleon, 22, 212 

Napoleon complex, 23 

National Association of Manufacturers, 

52. 134 

“National emergencies," 140, 148, 156-158, 
237 

National Labor Relations Act, 97, 126, 
157; administrative integration, and 

226- 228; industrial civil liberties, and, 
*59-^63; intra-union democracy, and, 
163-168; union restrictive practices, 
and, 174 

National Wage Stabilization Board, 140 
National War Labor Board, 74, 140, 144, 
150: administrative integration, and, 

227- 228; labor union democracy, and, 
165; labor’s role, and, 178; wage-price 
relationship, 151, 155 

Nationalism, family state, and, 34-35: 
labor union democracy, 1 69; power 
socialization, 18; state alliances, and, 
196 

Natural resources. Sec Resources 
Nature, human. See Human nature 
Nature and power socialization, 11 
Navy and class, 124 

Nazism, atrocities and power control, 13, 
20; business control, and, 54; cartel 
agreements, 68-69; civil liberties absent, 
87^ 89-90; cultural regimentation, 87; 
economic freedom, and, 79-83; govern- 


ment ownership, and, 58; idea identifi- 
cation, 15; Jews as scapegoat, 11; labor 
under, 170; leadership, and, 116-118; 
mass religion, and, 10; political democ- 
racy, and, 126-127; property, and, 136; 
revolution and leadership, 105 
Needle trades, 146, 155, 174 
Needs of Man. See Desires of Man 
Negroes and union democracy, 164-165 
New Deal, 126, 220; opportunity, and, 
120; recovery policies, 59 
"New despotism," 225 
New York (State), 200 
New York, N. Y., elevator operators’ strike, 
147; labors’ role in politics, 176-177, 
179-180 

New Zealand, 170 

Newspaper Guild, American, 165-166 
Newspapers. See Press 
Newton complex, 23 
Nomads and stale evolution, 31, 38 
Nonintervention, 116, American Presiden- 
tial system, and, 230; idea identification, 

15 

Normal power drive, 8, g 
North America work drive, 12 
No-strike policy, 150, 165, 177, 178-179 

Oedipus complex, 211 

Office of Price Administration, 74, 151 

Officer class, 101 

Old Testament and contract, 207 
Oligarchy, 120; cycle, 214; “iron' law of," 
27, 167; labor union democracy, and, • 
1G7; leadership, 111-112 
Oppenheimer, 30 

Opportunity, 83-84, 85; democracy, in, 
120-122, 126: leadership, and, 108; prop- 
erty, and, 131-132 

Opposition. See Right of opposition 
Organization (See also Reorganization), 
freedom, and, 231-239; nature and prin- 
ciples of, 23-29 

Organized labor. See Labor unions 
Osborne, 1 77, 1 80 

Owmership. See Private ow’nership. Pub- 
lic ownership 

“Parity w'age-price,” 153, 154 
Parties, See Political parties 
Partisanship, 175-176 
Patents, 72 

Patriarchism, 203-205, 208-209; fatherhood 
symbol, 210 

Patriotism, 118; labor and, 143 
Patton, George S., Jr,, 117 
Peacetime economy, 47-50; consumer free- 
dom, and, 84-85; efcct of war economy, 
63-64; freedom, and, 80; labor freedom, 
and, 170; needs planning, 66, 74; post- 
war labor, and, 139-158 
Personnel practices, 161 
Petrillo, James C., 173 
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Petroleum, coal prices, and, 152; exports 
to Japan. 68; tidelands conservation, 67 
Philosophy, power drive, 8; will, and, 81 
Physical environment. See Environment 
Planned economy. See Planning 
Planning, administrative integration, and, 
224-231; approach to economics, 55-63; 
cultural and political liberties, under, 
87-98; democracy in planned economy, 
120-128; differentiation of law and 
government, and, 202-211; economic, 
development stages, 132-134, freedom 
under, 79-86, security, and, 82-84; 
ployment freedom under government, 
170-171; federalism, and, 195-202; free- 
dom through government, 231-239; gov- 
ernment role in the state, igi-202; labor 
freedom, and, 1G8-170; law’s role in the 
state, 191-202; leadership and political 
systems, 99- 1 19; needs, 65-66; political 
integration, and, igrj-202; production, 
and, 70-73; program for direct, 63-65; 
property, political stystems, and, 134-136, 
social status, and, 128-132; resources, 
66-70; techniques and agencies, 73-74: 
transition problem, 126-128; union re- 
striction practices, and, 171-175 
“'Plant community,” 162, 168 
Plato, 105, 107, 117, 163, 199; government 
cycles, on, 213; ‘‘royal lie,” 99, 126, 234 
Police state, 74 

“Policing” certifications, NLRB, 165. 235 
Political Action Committee. See Congress 
of Intinstri.il Oi gani/ations 
Political integration, 195-202. 204, 20G-208 
Political organization (See also Political 
Parties, freedom, and, 231-239; nature 
and ])rinciplcs of, 23-29 
Political parties, 124; American Presi- 
dential system, and. 217-222; labor as 
third party, 179-182; labor's role, and, 
175-187; tenure, and, 216, 218-219 
Political power (See also State, The), 51: 
organjzalion, and, 23 29; purpose and 
function, 21-23 

Politics (See also Cio\ eminent. State, The), 
administrative integration, and, 224-231; 
American Presidential system, and, 2ig- 
220; civil liberties and rights under 
planning, 87-98; freedom through gov- 
ernment, 231-239; identification as 
power control, 14-16; industrial democ- 
racy, and, 159- 175; integration of 
representative government, and, 212- 
22 labor compulsives, and, 139- 158; 
labor’s role in, 165, 169170, 175-187; 
law and government differentiation, 
202 '2 11; law and government in, 191- 
192; leadership, and, 99-119; property, 
and, 134-136 

Polls. See Public opinion 
Popular-frontism, 181, 182 
Population, 65 
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Power, conformity and control mechanism, 
and, 17; control mechanisms, is-so, 
capitalism, in, 44-46; dangers of misuse, 
and labor. i6g; defined, 81; democracy 
in planned economy, 120-128; differ- 
entiation of law and government, and, 
202-211; displacement control mechan- 
ism, 14-15; family state, and, 32-57; 
freedom through government, 231-259; 
idea identification control mechanism, 
1 6 ; iden tifica tion con trol mechanism , 
14-15; industrial civil liberties, 159-163; 
in tegra tion of represen ta live govern - 
ment, 2 1 2-224, 228; labor in the ad- 
ministrative state, 139-158; nature of 
the state, and, 29-32; organization, and, 
23-29; political integration of the state, 
195-202; political power, 21-23; prop- 
erty in social orcier, 128-136; reason, 
and, 17-18; religion drive, and, 9-11; 
responsibility, and, 193-195; role of 
government and law in the state, 
191-195; satisfaction increase mechan 
ism, 9-13, 18-ig; shortcomings of 

capitalism, and, 46-51; state, political 
integration, 195-202, precapitalist econ- 
omies, and, 38-41, regulation of, 52-55; 
sports drive, and, 12-13; war, and, 11-12 

Prejudice (See also Discrimination), state 
government, 201 

Presidents, U. S., administrative integra- 
tion, and, 224-231; father symbol, as, 
211; government reorganization, and, 
222-224; labor party, and. 179; labor’s 
role in politics, and, 176-177; planning 
agencies, 74; political integration, and, 
197; postwar labor relations, 139-141, 
149, 156-158; reorganization proposal, 
and, 228-229; representative government 
system, 217-222 

Press, 113; antidemocratic forces, and, 96; 
freedom program for, 91-92; functional 
federalism, and, 200; labor, civil liber- 
ties, 159, relations, 143, Taft-Hartley 
Act, and, 186; liberties under planning, 
87, 89-91 

Pressure groups and labor relations, 143 

Prestige system, 108 

Prices { 5 ee also Wage-price), direct plan- 
ning program for, 64-65; economic 
planning, 56-57; emerging capitalism, 
and, 46: government control of, 53; 
government spending, and, 60; pro- 
duction planning, 71, 73 

Priesthood, “father” symbol, as, 208-209; 
government leadership, and, 208-209; 
judiciary function, 204-205; power con- 
trol, 14 

Private enterprise. See Capitalism 

Private ownership. (See also Capitalism, 
Laissez-faire), 128-136 

Privation, 12, 235-236 
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Privileges, leadership, and, 106; property, 
and, 131-132; Russia, in, 133-134 
Production, 60-61; agencies, 73-74; class 
control, and, 125; costs, 151-153; em- 
ployment freedom, and, 170-171; labor 
relations, and, 141-142, 147, 150-153; 
planning, 63-65, 70-73; planning of 

needs, 65-67: property, and, 129-131, 134; 
techniques, 73-74; union restrictive 
practices, 171-175 

Professional organizations, 171, 174: po- 
litical integration, and, 198; sanctions, 
and, 233 

Profit, direct planning program, and, 
64-65; emerging capitalism, and, 46; free 
enterprise, and, 85; monopolies, and, 
48-49, 50; production planning, and, 
71, 73; Russia, in, 133; security for 
risks, 84; wage-price relationship, 151 
Promotion, grievance, 161; sanctions, and, 
«33 

Propaganda, antidemocratic elements, and, 
98; class leadership, and, 103, 114, 116, 
1 19: cultural and political liberties 
under planning, 87-88 
Property, corporation ownership, 49: 
family state, and, 33-34, 36, 37; freedom 
through government, 237; government 
leadership, and, 208-209; leadership class 
division, and, 102-103; nature of the 
state, and, 31; political systems, and, 
>34' 136; precapitalist economies, and, 
37-41; private and public ownership, 
57-58, 128-132; social status, and 128- 
132 

Protection (See aho Security), drive for, 7 
Protestantism, 42: liberties under plan- 
ning, 87 

Psychiatry and work, 1 1 

Psychology, 233; Man’s needs, and, 7-8; 

power socialization, 9 
Ptolemaic world, 42 
Public debt, 59 

Public health and safety, 156-157, 237 
Public opinion, freedom program for, 
93“95I leadership, and, 115; union re- 
strictive practices, and, 172 
Public ownership, economic planning, 
and, 57-58; industrial civil liberties, and, 
162; labor relations, and, 154-155; 
leadership, and, 103; planned economy, 
in, 128-136 

Public relations freedom program, 91 
Public works, 56, 59; resources planning 
for, 69-70 
Pump priming, 60 

Purchasing power, 60, 63; consumer free- 
dom, 85; labor and, 147, 155-156; strikes, 
and, 147 

Purges, leadership, 114, 118-119; transi- 
tion, and, 127 

Quest for power. See Power 


Race, environment, and, 4; family state, 
and, 32-33; freedom through govern- 
ment, 233-239; functional federalism, 
and, 201; labor union democracy, and, 
164-165, 169; political integration, and, 
199; power socialization, 11, 19 
Racketeers and contract, 207 
Radio, civil liberties, and, 90-91; freedom 
program for, 91-93; functional federal- 
ism, and, 200 

Railroads, 141; strike, 147-148, 158 
Railway Labor Act, 147, 157; labor union 
democracy, and, 165 
Rankin committee, 97 

Rationalization, 3, 18; freedom through 
government, 233; political, 198, 200 
Rationing, 84-85 
Raw materials. See Resources 
Reactionaries, controls, and, 56; labor 
unions, and, 1G9; state government, and, 
201 

Real state, 196 

Reality escape and power socialization, 9 
Reason (See aho Rationalization), Man’s 
drive for, and, 4-5: power control, and, 
17-19; satisfaction, and, 4-5 
Reconversion and industrial councils, 175 
Recruitment of leadership. See Leadership 
Regionalism, 123, 199 
Relief, 56; labor, and, 142 
Religion, control mechanisms, 13-14; 
family state, and, 34; freedom under 
planning, 87, 89; labor union democ- 
racy, and, 169, 185; law, and, 203, 207; 
nature of the state, and, 31, 42; satis- 
faction mechanisms, 9-11, 18; state 

opposition to, jo; will, and, 81 
Religious education, igg 
Renaissance, 43, 88, igy 
Reorganization, government, 222-224; pro- 
posal for administration, 228-229 
Reparations, 67-G8 

Representative system, administrative in- 
tegration, and, 224-231; American Presi- 
dential system, and, 217-222: British 
Cabinet system, and, 215-21G; evolution 
of, 203-211; government reorganization, 
and, 222-224; integration of, 212-224 
Reproduction, drive tor, 3, 6-7; family 
organization, and, 23, 33 
Republican party, labor and, 176-177, 182, 
184-185; 1947 controls, 225 
Resources, planned economy, and, 64-67; 
planning, 66-70; raw materials foreign 
sources, 67 

Responsibility, control mechanism, and, 
J94'>95; differentiation of law and gov- 
ernment, and, 202-211; freedom through 
government, 238-239; integration of 
representative government, and, 212-224; 
political integration of the state, and, 
195-202 

Rest-periods, labor, 173 
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Revolution, culture, and, 88; democracy 
transition, aay-isS; industrial civil liber- 
ties, and, 162; leadership, and, 105, 
108-110, 114; liberty, and authority, and, 
238; social, 105, 108-110 
Right of opposition, leadership, and, 113- 
116; property, and, 131-132, 133 
Right to organize. See Labor unions 
Robber barons, 133 

Roman Catholic Church, 42; celibacy and 
leadership, 107; competition, and, 25; 
identification as power control, 14; 
liberties under planning, 87; organiza- 
tion, and, 24; socialization of power, 
and, 10 

Rome, ancient, 22; fatherhood symbol, 
210-211; historical patterns of, 212; 
jurisdiction rise, 205; precapitalist econ- 
omies, 39; senate, 197 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 16, 94; American 
Presidential system, and, 220; father 
symbol, as, 211; labor strength in 1933, 
141; labor's role in elections, and, 175- 
177, 182: leadership of, 116-117 
Rotarianism, /|5 
“Royal lie," gg, 126, 234 
“Rugged individualism,” 57 
“Rule of law," 226 

Russia, capitalist development, 44; civil 
liberties absent, 87-90; cultural regimen- 
tation, 87-88; distribution schemes, 
61-62; economic freedom, and, 79-80, 
83-84; idea identification and power 
control, 14-16; leadership, and, 100, 
propaganda, 115; mass religion and 
socialization of power, 10 11; national- 
ism, and, 35; nature of the state, and, 
30-31; property and leadership, 103; 
public ownership, and, 57-58, 128-136; 
purges of, 118-119; religion under, 89; 
Revolution and leadership, 105, 109; 
Trotskyites as scapegoat, 1 1 ; U. S. trade 
with, G8-69 

Russian Orthodox Church, revival and 
absorption in the state, 10; under plan- 
ning, 8g 

Russian Revolution, 105, 109, 132-133 
Sabotage, 98 

Sadism sublimation in power socialization, 
IS 

Safety and health measures (See also 
Public health and safety), 173 
Sanctions, economic, 66; freedom through 
government, and, 234-238; law and gov- 
ernment, 203 205; political, 232-239; 
socialization of power, and, 18-19 
Satisfaction (See also Desires of Man), 
consumer freedom, and, 84-85; control 
mechanisms, 13-20; freedom through 
government, and, 234; increasing mech- 
anisms, 913, 18-19; Man’s reason, and. 
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4; organizations for, 23-29; political 
power, and, 22; quest for, 6-8 
Savings, 49-50; government spending, and, 
58-61 

Scandinavia, 199 

Scholarships, 121; Russian, 132 

Schools, 69; political integration, and. 

198-199 

Science, 136; effect on environment, 192- 
193; freedom through government, 
231-232; power, quest, 6-8, 16, socializa- 
tion, 19, 20: resources planning, and, 69 
Season employment, 175 
Sectarianism, 199 

Security (See also Insecurity), civil liber- 
ties, and, 98; economy, 61-62; employ- 
ment freedom, and, 170-171; freedom, 
and, 82-84, through government, 231- 
239; leadership, and, 103; "plant 
community,” and, 160-163; property, 
and, 129-130; union restrictive practices, 
and, 172-175 

Self-regulated economy, approaches to 
planning, 55 63; industry -labor rela- 
tions, 154; mechanisms of, 44-46; 
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